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P  R  E  F  A  C 


AN  inquiry  into  the  manners, 
laws,  and  religious  ceremonies 
of  diftant  nations,  has  always 
been  efteemed,  not  only  an  entertain- 
ing, but  a  very  ufeful  ftudy  ;  and  is 
by/ome  preferred  even  to  civil  hiftory, 
as  it  partakes  of  it  in  fome  meafure, 
and  yet  has  a  variety  of  matter  never  to 
be  found  in  that  kind  of  writing. 

The  following  obfervations  are  fo  cu- 
rious in  themfelves,  and  tho'  related  in 
a  fimple  and  plain  manner,  ®yet  carry 
with  them  that  evidence,  which  always 
accompanies  a  faithful  writer,  and  one 
who  is  entirely  mafter  of  his  fubjea. 

A  Our 


iv  PREFACE. 

Our  author  indeed  had    n  advantage 
of  which  few,  or  none  of  the  moft  emi-r 
nent   of   his    predeceffors   could   avail 
thcmfelves  •   and  what  Sir  John  Char- 
din  laments  the  want  of,  in  his  preface 
to  his  travels,    I  mean  a' knowledge  of 
the  learned  language  of  China,    which 
isj  as  it  were  the  key,  not  only  to  their 
particular  opinions,  but  alfo  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  pf  the  compoiition  of  their 
mod:  beautiful  produdions,  which  our 
author  has  abundantly  demonflrated  iri 
his  chapter  on  the  origin  of  porcelain, 
wherein  he  gives  a  niore  minute  de- 
tail of  the  matter  and  manner  of  pre- 
paring it,  compoiition  of   the  varniili, 
different    fpecies,  manner    of  gilding, 
ftrudure  of  the  furnaces,    the  cafes  in 
which  it  is  baked,  and  in  what  theanT 
cient    differs   from   the  modern,  than 
,'any  author  who  has  gone  before  him  ; 
and  whicfe  he  draws  not  only  from  his 
own  obfervations,  but  from  an  accurate 
examination  of  what  Chinefe  writers 
have  faid  on  that  curious  fubjedl. 

Thro'  the  courfe  of  the  work,  he  re- 
f  QHciles  the  feeming  contradidtory  ac- 
counts 
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counts  of  the  nioft  eminent  natural 
hiftorians,  as  Varro,  Columella,  Pliny; 
and  by  his  allufions  to  the  ancient 
poets,  fhews  that  he  is  as  eminent  in 
the  learned  languages  of  Europe,  as  in 
that  of  the  Brachmans. 

To  enumerate  all  the  beauties, 
and  peculiar  excellencies  of  this  work, 
would  furpafs  my  intended  brevity  ; 
and  therefore  I  fhall  content  myfelf 
with  faying,  that  he  has  been  fo  happy 
as  to  enquire  into  things  hitherto  un- 
attempted,  and  ccnfequently  is  fure  of 
the  merit  of  an  original,  ihould  he 
even  have  failed  in  the  elegance  and 
beauty  of  his  defcriptions. 

But  this  is  not  all,  fince  he  alfo  dif- 
covers  feme  myfleries  of  the  laft  im- 
portance, in  the  manufa6lure  of  filks 
and  fluffs  of  various  kinds,  in  dying, 
and  the  art  of  preferving  colours  ;  in 
the  method  of  painting  and  japaning 
all  forts  of  utenfils  and  furniture,  whe- 
ther of  wood,  brafs,  copper,  &c. 

But  in  no  refpedl  can  our  author  be 
accounted  more  valuable,than  in  his  juft 
and  lively  defcriptions  of  the  arbitrary 

and 
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and  tyrannical  power  of  the  feveral 
princes  he  mentions,  by  which  means, 
every  honeft  Engliihman  muft,  by  a 
comparifdn  of  his  ownhappinefs^  with 
the  ftate  of  flavery  in  which  the  Tar- 
tars and  Chinefe  are  involved,  rejoice 
'  jthat  he  was  born  in  England. 
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CHAP.     I. 

Of  the  fifhing  for  the  xanxus  and  pearls^ 
and  of  the  trade  which  the  Dutch  carry 
on  with  them. 


T  is  precifely  at  cape  Comarin  -f-,  that 
the  coaft   fo    famous  for  the  pearl 
filhery  begins.     It  forms  a  kind  of 
bay,     which  extends  upwards    of 
forty  leagues,   from  cape  Comarin, 
to  the  point  of  Romanacor,    where 
the  ifland  of  Ceylan  is  almoft  united  to  the  main- 
land by  a  chain  of  rocks,    which  foms  Europe- 
ans call  Adam's  bridge. 
Vol.  I.  B  The 
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The  natives  of  the  place  fay,  that  this  bridge  was 
built  by  the  apes  of  former  times.    They  are  fool- 
ifhly   perfiiaded,    that  thefe   animals    being    more 
brave  and  indufbrious  than  the  modern  apes,  made 
a  pallage  from  the    main-land    into  the  iiland  ot^ 
Ceylan,  that  they  rendered  themfelves   mafters  ot" 
this  ifland,  and  refcued  the  wife  of  one  of   their 
gods,  who  had  been  carried  off.     It  is  certain,  that 
in  this  place,  the  fea  at  her  greateft  height  is   nttt 
above  four  or  five  feet  deep,  fo  that  only    fioops 
or  flatveffels  can  pafs  between  the  interval  of  theie 
rocks.      The  whole  coaft    of  the  fiihery  is   inac- 
celiible  to  European  veffels,  on  account  of  the  ter- 
rible raging  of  the  fea,  and  (hips  can  only  pals  the 
winter  at  Tutucurin^  that  harbour  being  covered  by 
two  iflands,  which  are  its  greateft  fecurity. 

Since  the  power  of  the  Dutch  has  decayed  in- 
the  Indies,  we  only  find  on  the  coaft  of  the  fiihery 
miferable  and  wretched  towns,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Tala,  Manapar,  Alandaley,  and  Fendi- 
cael.  We  muft  however  except  Tutucurin,  which 
contains  fifty  thoufand. inhabitants,  fome  of  whom 
are  Chriftians,  and  fome  Pagans. 

ToperfoRS  at  fea  Tutucurin  appears  a  very  beau- 
tiful city.  We  fee  pretty  high  buildings  on  the 
two  iilands  which  cover  it.  A  fmall  fortrefs  which 
the  Dutch  built  fome  years  ago  to  defend  them- 
felves from  the  attacks  of  the  Pagans  who  came 
from  the  main-land,  and  feveral  large  magazines 
built  on  the  brink  of  the  fea,  make  a  very  grand 
and  beautiful  appearance:  but  as  foon  as  v/e  come 
on  fliore,  all  this  beauty  difappears,  and  we  find 
only  a  homely  village  almoft  intirely  built  with 
turf.  The  Dutch  draw  conf^^erable  revenues  from 
Tutucurin,  tho'  they  are  not  abfolute  matters  of  it. 
The  whole  coaft  of  the  fifhery  belongs  partly  to 
the  king  of  Madura,    and  partly '  to  the  prince  of 

Marava. 
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With  refpe(5l  to  the  commerce  of  the  Dutch  Oii 
this  coaft  ;  befides  the  Huffs  brought  to  them  from 
Madura,  which  they  exchange  for  the  leather  of 
Japan,  and  the  fpiceries  of  tlie  Moluccas,  they 
draw  a  confiderable  profit  from  two  kinds  of  fiih- 
eries,  that  of  pearls  and  ofxanxufes. 

The  xanxufes  are  large  fliells   refembling  thofe 
with  which    we  generally  paint  Tritons.     'Tis  in- 
credible how  jealous  the  Dutch  are  of  this  trade  ; 
it  would  cofl  an  Indian  his  life  v/ho  iliould  venture 
to  fell  a  xanxus   to  any  but    the  Dutch    company, 
The    members  of  this   company    buy  them    at  a 
very  low  price,  and   fend   them  to  Bengal,  where 
they  Tell  them  very  dear.    They  faw  thelefhells  ac- 
cording to  their  breadth  ;  as  they  are  round  and 
hollow,  when  they  are  faw'd  they   make    bracelets 
of  them,    which  have  as  much  luftre  as  the  finefl 
ivory ;  thofe  which  are  catch'd  on  this  coaft  in  large 
quantities,  have  all  their  volutes  from  right  to  ld\^ 
and    if   there  fhould  be    one  found  whofe  volutes 
were  from  left  to  right,  the  natives  Vv^ould  account 
it  a   treafure  worth  a  million  of  money,  becaufe 
they  imagine,  that  it  was  in  a  xanxus  of  this  kind 
that  one  of  their  kings  concealed  himfelf,  to  avoid 
the   fury  of  his   enemies,    who  purfued   him    by 
fea. 

The  fifliery  of  pearls  alfo  enriches  the  Dutch  • 
company  in  another  manner.  The  pearls  are  not 
fiflied  for  on  the  company's  account,  but  they  per- 
mit every  inhabitant  of  the  country,  whether  Pa- 
gan, Mahometan,  or  Chriftian,  to  have  as  many 
boats  for  that  purpofe  as  they  think  proper^  and 
every  boat  pays  to  them  fixty  crowns,  and  fome- 
times  more.  This  tax  raifes  a  confiderable  fum, 
fince  we  fometimes  fee  fix  or  feven  hundred  boats 
employed  in  this-  fifliery. 

The  company  does  not  permit  every  one  to  go 
in  queft  of  his  pearls  where  he  pleafes,  but  marks 
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out  a  particular  place  for  that  purpole.     Formerl7 
the  Dutch  in  the  month  of  January  appointed  the 
place  and  the  time  for  the  fifhery   for  that  year, 
without  making  a  previous  tryal  of  it-,  but  as  it 
often  happened  that  the  feafon  or  the  place  marked 
were  not  favourable,  and  as  oyfters  were  wanting, 
which  proved  a  confiderable  prejudice  to  thofe  who 
had  made  great  preparations,  they  have  now  chang- 
ed this  cuftom,  and  obferve  the  following  method. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  company  fend 
ten  or  twelve  boats  to  the  place  where  they  intend 
the  fifhery  flio-uld  be.     Thefe  boats   feparate  into 
different  parts  ;    each  of  the  divers  catches  a  thou- 
fand  oyfters,  which  they  bring  afhore  •,  they  open 
each  thoufand  feparately,  and  lay.the  pearls  they 
take  from  it  by  themfelves.     If  the  value  of  thole 
found  in  a  thoufand  amounts  to  a  crown  or  more, 
it  is  a  fign  that  the  fifhery  will  be  very  rich   and 
copious  in  that  place:  but  if  the  pearls  they  take 
from  a  thoufand  are  only  worth  half  a  crown,  there 
is  no  fifhery  that  year,  beeaufe  the  profits  would  not 

defray  the  expences.  ,  .   .     ,    i      j 

Whrn  the  tryal  hasfucceeded,  and  it  is  declared 
that  there  will  be  a  fiOiery  ^    at  the  appointed  time 
there  appears  on  the  coaft  from  all  quarters  a  pro- 
dio-ious  .number  of  boats  and  people,  with  merchan- 
dize of  all  kinds.     The  Dutch  commifTaries   come 
from  Colombo,  the  capital  of  the  ifiand  of  Ceylan. 
to  prefide  over  the  fifhery.     The  day  it  begins  it  is 
opened  early  in  the  morning  by  the  difcharge  of  a 
cannon.     Upon  this  all  the  boats  fet  out,  preceded 
by  two  large  Dutch  floops,  which  anchor  one  up- 
on the  right,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  in  order  to 
mark  the  place  for  the  fifhery.     Then  the  divers 
of  each  boat  plunge  three,  tour,  or  ^vt  fathoms 
deep.     Each  boat  has  feveral  divers,    who  go  in- 
to the  water  by  turns  •,  as  foon  as  one  returns  ano- 
ther plunges.     They  are  tied  to  a  rope,  whole  end 
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is  fo  fixed  to  the  ftern  of  the  bo.t,   that  the  far 
lors  can  by  means  of  a  pully  eafily    flacken   or 
draw   it,  according   as   occafion  requires.     The 
diver  has  a  large  ftone  tied  to  his  feet,  to  make 
him  fink  the  fooner,  and  a  bag  about  his  waift 
to  hold  the  oyllers.     As   foon   as  he  is  at  th« 
bottom  he  quickly  gathers  all  within  his  reach,  and 
puts  them  into  his  bag.     When  he  finds   more 
than  he  can  carry  off^,  he  lays  them    in  a  heap, 
and  returning  to  take    breath,  he   either   dives 
again  or  fends  one  of  his   companions  to  bring 
them  up.     In  order  to  return  to  the  air,  he  has 
nothing  to  do  but  flirongly  to  pull  a  fmall  rope^ 
different  from  that  which  is  fixed  to  his  body.    A 
failor  who  is  in  the  boat  and  holds  the  other  end 
of  the  rope,  forthwith  gives  the  fignal   to   the 
Ahers,  who  immediately  draw   the   diver  up, 
Ayho  to  come  up  the  more  fjpeedily,  loofes  if  he 
can,  the  flone  which  was  tied  to  his  feet.     The 
boats  are  not  at  fo  great  a  diflrance,  but  that  the 
divers 'frequently  beat  one  another  underwater, 
for  having  taken  away  the  heaps  of  oyfters  they 
had  gathered. 

One  of  the  divers  perceiving  that  his  com- 
panion had  robbed  him  feveral  times  fucceflive- 
ly  of  what  he  had  been  at  great  pains  to  ga- 
ther, judged  it  expedient  to  put  a  flop  to  it  for 
the  future.  He  pardoned  him  the  firft  and  fe- 
cond  time,  but  feeing  that  he  continued  to  pil- 
lage him,  he  let  his  neighbour  dive  firfl,  and 
following  him  immediately  with  a  knife  in  his 
hand,  he  murdcr'd  him  under  water,  which  was 
not  perceived  till  the  body  was  drawn  up  with- 
out life  and  motion.  This  is  r^t  the  only  thing 
to  be  dreaded  in  this  fifliery  ;  for  there  are  in 
thofe  feas  iharks  fo  flrong  anc^  large,  that 
they  often  carry  off  and  devour  the  diver  and 
his  oyfters. 
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As  for  the  oil  which  the  divers  put  into  their 
mouths,  or  the  glafs  bell  in  which  they  inckide 
themfelves,  to  enable  them   to  dive,  thefe   are 
falilioods  advanced  by  perfons  who  have  been  ill 
iniormed.     As  the  people  of  that  coaftarefrom 
their  infancy  accuftomed  to  diving,  and  to  re- 
tain  their  breath,  they  become  dexterous  at  it» 
and  are  paid  according  to  their   dexteritv  :    but 
notwithftanding  this,  the  bufmefs  is  fo  fatiguing, 
that  they  can  only  plunge   feven  or  eight  times 
a  day.     Some  of  them  are  fo  much   tranfported 
with  ardour  to  gather  more  oyfters    than  their 
neighbours,  that  they  lofe  refpiration  and  p.re- 
'  fence  of   mind   fo  much,  that  not  thinking  to, 
make  the  fignal,  they  are  foon  fuffocated,   if  the 
failors  in  the  boat  do  not  draw  them  up,  when 
they  ilay  too  long.     This  exercife  is  continued 
till  noon,  when  all  the  boats  come  to  the  ihorCe 
When  the  boats    land,  the  matter  orders*  all 
the  oyfters  belonging  to  him  to  be  carried  into  a 
kind  of  yard  or  area,  where  he  leaves  the^ii  two 
or  three  days,  that  they    may  open,    and  eafily 
fufter  the  pearls    to    be  excraded.  -  When  they 
are  taken  out  and  well  wafh'd,  they  have  five  or 
fix  fmall   copper   bafons   pierc'd    like  a  fieve, 
which  go  into  each  other  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
there    remains    fome   fpace  between   the  upper- 
moft   and   the   undermoft.     The  holes  of  each 
bafon     are   of  different   diameters.      Thefe     of 
the   fecond  are    lefs  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  and 
thofe   of  the   third    lefs   than  thofe  of  the    fe- 
cond, and   fo   of  the  others.     They  throw  the 
pearls,    both    great  and    fmall,    after   they  are 
well  walhed,  into  the  firft  bafon,  and    fuch   of 
them  as  do  not  pafs  thro'  this  are  thought  to  be 
of  the  firft  order.     Thofe  which   remain  in  the 
fecond  l^^dfon  are  of  the  fecond  order,  and  fo  on 
to  the  laft,  which  not  being  pierced  receives  the 
~  feeds 
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feeds  of  the  pearls.  Thefe  different  orders  of 
pearls  generally  determine  their  price,  unlefs  the 
figure  or  water  augment  or  diminish  their  v:x- 
\wt.  The  Dutch  always  r^ferve  to  themfelves 
the  right  of  purchafing  the  largeft  ;  yet  if  the 
perfon'to  whom  they  belong,  will  not  fell  them 
tor  the  price  they  offer,  they  do  him  no  vio- 
lence, and  he  may  difpofe  of  them  to  whom  he 
pleafes.  All  the  pearls  caught  the  firil  day  be- 
long either  to  the  king  of  Madura  or  to  the 
prince  of  Mai-ava,  according  to  the  fituation  of 
the  coafb  where  the  fifhery  is  carried  on.  The 
Dutch  have  not  the  fifhing  of  the  fecond  day, 
as  has  been  reported  by  fome  ;  but  they  have  a 
fufiicient  number  of  other  ways  to  enrich  them- 
felves by  the  pearl  trade.  The  fureft  and  fhort- 
eft  method  is  to  have  ready  money  %  for  if  peo- 
ple pay  upon  the  fpot,  they  have  great  bargains 
upon  thofe  coafts. 

But  if  the  pearl  fifhery  produces  great  riche?, 
it  alfo' brings  on  terrible  difeafes,  either  on  ac- 
count of  the  prodigious  confluence  of  people 
ffom  all  parts,  who  live  fo  poorly  that  many 
of  them  eat  only  oyfters,  which  are  of  a  difficult 
digeftion,  and  a  malignant  quality  3  or  laftlv, 
on  account  of  the  infe<ftion  of  the  air-,  for  the. 
oyftcrs  being  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  are 
corrupted  in  a  few  days,  and  exhale  a  flench, 
which  alone  may  produce  contagious  diilem- 
pers. 

Very  beautiful  peaj-ls  are  alfo  found  in  Colo 
and  Mindano,  which  are  two  of  the  Philippine 
iflands.  The  divers,  before  they  plunge,  have 
^  cuftom  of  rubbing  their  eyes  with  the  blood 
of  a  white  cock.  But  it  is  in  the  Perfian  gulph, 
in  the  ifle  of  Baharens,  and  on  the  coail  of  Ca- 
lifa  in  Arabia  Felix,  that  the  moft  confiderable 
pearl  fifhery  is   carried  on.     Here  the  fiihing 
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happens  twice  a  year,  the  firft  in  the  month  of 
March  and  April,  and  the  fecond  in  thofe  of 
Auguft  and  September.  The  Banians  and 
Moors  generally  purchafe  the  greateft  part  of 
thefe  pearls,  which  they  buy  cheap  and  fell  very 
dear  in  Perfia. 

The  coaft  of  California,  particularly  from  the 
cape  of  St.  Lucar  to  the  White  cape,  the  coaft 
of  Peru,  and  that  of  Panama,  alfo  produce 
large  pearls.  But  thefe  have  not  the  water  of 
the  oriental  pearls,  and  are  of  a  blackifh  and 
leaden  colour,  which  proceeds  from  the  bad 
bottom  in  which  they  are  formed,  and  which 
is  fometimes  only  one  or  two  fathom;s  deep. 

As  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  pearls 
were  formed  of  the  dew  which  falls  from  hea- 
ven, and  that  there  was  only  one  pearl  in  every 
oyfter,  nothing  is  more  oppofite  to  truth,  fmce 
we  fee  that  they  are  immoveable  in  a  bottom 
often  ten  fathoms  deep,  where  the  dew  cannot 
penetrate  -,  and  fmce  we  fometimes  find  feven 
or  eight  pearls  of  different  fizes  in  one  oyfter. 
They  are  ingendered,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  in  tie 
fame  manner  with  the  eggs  in  a  hen,  the  largeft 
advancing  always  towards  the  orifice,  v/hile  the 
the  fmalleft  remain  at  the  bottom,  in  order  to 
be  compleatly  formed.  Thus  the  largeft  pearl 
comes  firft  •,  and  the  fmaller  ones  remain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fliell,  till  they  arrive  at  their  na- 
tural bulk.  All  oyfters  however  do  not  include 
pearls,  fmce  it  is  certain  that  a  great  many  con- 
tain none  at  all, 
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CHAP.     II. 

Of  the  knowledge  which  the  Indians  have  had 
oj  the,  true  religion. 

By  reading  the  ancient  books  of  the  Indians  we 
may  eafily  be  convinced,  that  they  diew  their 
religion  from  the  books  of  Mofes  and  the  Prophets. 
In  a  word,  all  the  fables  of  which  their  books  are 
full,  do  not  fo  far  cloud  and  darken  the  truth,,  but 
that  it  may  be  known,  Befides,  the  religion  of 
the  Hebrews,  of  which  the  Indians  owe  their  know- 
ledge partly  to  their  trade  with  the  Jews  and  E- 
gyptians,  we  may  difcover  among  them  very  re- 
markable traces  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  which 
was  preached  to  them  by  the  apoftie  Thomas, 
by  Pantsnus,  and  feveral  other  great  men  in  the 
primitive  ages  of  the  church. 

It  is  certain  that  the  commonalty  of  the  Indians 
by  no  means  fall  into  the  abfurdities  of  atheifm. 
They  have  pretty  jufb  ideas  of  the  Deity,  tho'  al- 
tered and  corrupted  by  the  worfhip  of  idols.  They 
acknowledge  an  infinitely  perfe<51:  God,  who  exifts 
from  all  eternity,  and  is  pofTefled  of  the  moft  ex- 
cellent attributes  :  fo  far,  nothing  is  more  beauti- 
ful and  conformable  to  the  fentiments  of  Chriftians 
concerning  the  Deity  \  but  idolatry  has  fuperadded 
the  following  extravagancies. 

Moft  of  the  Indians  affirm,  that  the  great  num- 
ber of  gods  whom  they  now  adore  are  only  fubordi- 
nate  deities,  fubjecfled  to  the  fovereign  Being,  who 
is  equally  lord  over  gods  and  men.  This  great 
God,  fay  they,  is  infinitely  exalted  above  all  be- 
ings ;  and  this  infinite  diftance  hinders  him  from 
having  any  commerce  with  weak  creatures.  What 
proportion,  continue  they,  is  there  between  an  in- 
finitely 
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finitely  perFeft  being,  and  beings  created  ful^ 
of  imperfedlions  and  weaknefTes.  'Tis  for  this 
reafon,  according  to  them,  that  Parabaravaftou, 
that  is,  the  fupreme  God,  called  Briima,  Vichnou, 
and  Routren,  to  the  firil  he  has  given  the  power 
of  creating,  to  the  fecond  the  power  of  preferving, 
and  to  the  third  the  power  of  deftroying. 

But  thefe  gods  adored  by  the  Indians,  are  in  the 
opinion  of  their  learned  men,  the  fons  of  a  woman 
whom  they  call  Parrachatti ;  that  is,  the  fupreme 
Power.  If  we  reduce  this  fable  to  what  it  was  in 
its  origin,  we  Ihall  eafily  difcover  the  truth,  tho' 
darkened  by  the  ridiculous  ideas  which  the  fpirit 
of  error  has  added  to  it. 

The  firfl  Indians  would  only  fay,  that  all  things 
which  happened  in  the  world,  either  by  creation, 
which  they  afcribe  to  Bruma ;  by  prefervation, 
which  is  the  office  of  Vichnou  \  or  by  the  different 
changes  and  revolutions,  which  are  the  work  of 
Routren,  proceed  folely  from  the  abfolute  power 
of  Parabaravaftou,  or  the  fupreme  God.  They  af- 
terwards made  a  woman  of  their  Parrachatti,  and 
have  afcribed  to  her  three  children,  which  are  on- 
ly the  principal  effeds  of  omnipotence.  In  a  word, 
Chatti  in  the  Indian  language  fignifies  power,  and 
Para  fupreme  or  abfolute,' 

This  idea  which  the  Indians  have  of  a  Beino:  in- 
finitely  fuperior  to  the  other  deities,  at  leaft  denotes 
that  their  anceftors  in  reality  adored  only  one  God,, 
and  that  polytheifm  was  only  introduced  among 
them,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  fpread  thro*  all 
the  idolatrous  countries. 

This  firft  knowledge  of  a  God,  does  not  indeed 
evidently  prove  the  commerce  of  the  Indians  with 
the  Egyptians  or  the  Jews:  for  it  is  a  fundamental 
truth  engraved  on  the  minds  of  all  men,  and  is  ne- 
ver altered,  except  by  the  irregularity  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  heart, 
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The  Indians  explain  the  refemblance  of  man  with 
God  in  this  manner  :  "  Imagine  to  yourfelf,  fays 
one  of  their  mofl  celebrated  authors,  a  million 
of  large  velTels  full  of  water,  on  which  the  fun 
diffufes  his  rays.  This  fine  ftar,  tho'  one,  is 
multiplied  and  reprefented  in  a  moment  in  each 
of  thefe  veffels.  We  every  where  fee  an  exadt 
refemblance  of  the  fun.  Our  bodies  are  thefe 
velTels  full  of  water,  the  fun  is  the  figure  of  the 
fupreme  Being,  and  the  image  of  the  fun  paint- 
"  ed  in  each  of  thefe  veifeis,  naturally  enough  re- 
^'  prefents  our  fouls  created  after  the  image  of  God.'* 
It  was  Bruma,  fay  the  Indians,  who  created  the 
firft  man,  and  formed  him  of  the  duft  of  the  earth, 
as  yet  quite  nev/  and  recent.  He  had  indeed  fome 
difficulty  to  finiih  his  work,  neither  did  his  mea- 
fures  fucceed  till  he  made  the  third  attempt.  Fable 
has  added  this  laft  circumftance  to  truth,  and  it  is 
not  furprifing  that  a  god  of  the  fecond  order 
fhould  require  an  apprenticefhip  to  create  man  in 
the  juft  and  beautiful  proportion  of  all  his  parts. 
This  is  not  all ;  Bruma  the  new  creator  had  no 
fooner  formed  his  creature,  than  he  was  fo  much 
the  more  charmed,  as  it  had  coft  him  more  pains 
to  perfed  it.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
place  this  creature  in  a  habitation  fuitable  to  its 
worth  and  dignity. 

The  fcripture  is  very  magnificent  in  the  defcrip- 
tion  it  gives  us  of  the  terreftrial  paradife.  The  In- 
dians have  been  willing  to  imitate  it  in  the  repre- 
fentations  they  give  us  of  their  Chorcam,  which  ac- 
cording to  them  is  a  garden  of  pleafijres,  where  all 
fpecies  of  fruits  are  found  in  great  abundance.  We 
there  fee  a  tree,  whofe  fruit,  according  to  them, 
would  communicate  immortality,  if  it  were  lawful 
to  eat  of  it.  It  would  have  been  very  flrano-e,  if 
people  who  had  never  heard  of  the  terreilrial  para- 
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dife,  fliould  without  knowing  it,  give  fo  fimilar  a 
defcription. 

What  is  marvellous  in  the  fyftem  of  the  Indian 
dodors  is,  that  the  inferior  gods,  who  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  are  multiplied  to  an  infinite 
number,  had  not,  or  at  lead  were  not  fure  of  hav- 
ing the  privilege  of  immortality,  which  however 
they  muft  have  wilh'd  for.  With  refped  to  this 
fubjed:,  the  Indians  relate  the  following  ftory, 
which  however  fabulous,  has  certainly  no  other 
origin  than  the  dodlrine  of  the  Hebrews,  and  per- 
haps that  of  the  Chriftians. 

The  gods,  fay  the  Indians,  try'd  all  ways  to  ar- 
rive at  immortality.  After  trying  various  ways 
they  thought  proper  to  have  recourfe  to  the  tree  of 
life,  which  was  in  the  Chorcam.  This  means  fuc- 
ceeded,  and  by  eating  now  and  then  of  the  fruit  of 
this  tree,  they  preferve  to  themfelves  a  treafure, 
which  it  is  fo  much  their  interefl;  not  to  lofe.  A  fa- 
mous ferpent  called  Chiven,  perceived  that  the 
tree  of  life  had  been  difcovered  by  the  gods  of  the 
fecond  order.  As  probably  the  care  of  this  tree  had 
been  entrufted  to  the  ferpent,  he  conceived  fo  great 
a  rage  at  the  difcovery,  that  he  forthwith  diffused 
fo  large  a  quantity  of  poifon,  that  all  the  earth  was 
infedted  by  it,  and  no  man  efcaped.  But  the  god 
Chiven  took  pity  upon  human  nature,  appeared  in 
the  form  of  man,  and  cheerfully  fwallowed  all  the 
poifon  with  which  the  malicious  ferpent  had  in- 
fe(5led  the  whole  world. 

In  the  following  fable,  we  may  eafily  trace  the 
hiftory  of  the  deluge.  The  god  Routren,  who  is 
the  great  deftroyer  of  created  beings,  one  day 
formed  a  refolution  to  drown  all  men,  with  whom 
he  pretended  to  have  reafons  to  be  dilTatisfied.  His 
defign  could  not  be  fo  fecret,  but  that  it  was  fore- 
feen  by  Vichnou,  the  preferver  of  creatures.  His 
power  did  not  extend  fo  far  as  to  fufpend  the  exe- 
cution 
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cution  of  Routren's  proje6t  •,  but  his  quality  of 
preferver  of  the  creatures  gave  him  a  right  to  hin- 
der, if  pofTible,  the  moft  pernicious  efFedls  of  it, 
which  he  did  in  the  following  manner. 

He  one  day  appeared  to  Sattiavarti  his  great 
confident,  and  told  him  in  fecret,  that  there  would 
very  foon  be  an  univerfal  deluge,  that  the  earth 
would  be  covered  with  water  •,  and  that  by  this 
means  Routren  intended  no  lefs  than  the  total  de- 
ftru6tion  of  men  and  animals.  He  aiTured  him  at 
the  fame  time,  that  he  had  nothing  to  dread,  and 
that  in  fpite  of  Routren  he  would  take  care  to  pre- 
ferve  and  protefl  him,  in  order  to  repeople  the 
earth. 

His  defign  was  to  make  a  wonderful  bark  ap- 
pear, the  moment  when  Routren  leaft  expedled  it, 
and  to  include  in  it  fufficient  provifion  for  about 
eight  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  fouls  and  feeds 
of  beings.  It  was  alfo  neceiTary  that  at  the  time 
the  deluge  began,  Sattiavarti  fhould  be  on  the  fum- 
jmitof  a  very  high  mountain,  which  he  carefully 
pointed  out  to  him.  Some  time  after  Sattiavarti, 
as  had  been  predicted  to  him,  perceived  an  infinite 
number  of  clouds  aflembled..  He  with  tranquillity 
faw  the  llorm  formed  over  the  heads  of  guilty  mor- 
tals. The  moft  terrible  rain  that  ever  was  feen  fell 
from  the  heavens.  The  rivers  were  enlarged  fo  as 
to  cover  the  furface  of  the  whole  earth.  The  fea 
overflowed  her  banks,  and  mixing  with  the  rivers, 
foon  covered  the  higheft  mountains,  fo  that  trees, 
animals,  men,  cities,  and  kingdoms  were  over- 
whelmed. All  animated  beings  perifhed,  and 
were  deftroyed. 

In  the  mean  time  Sattiavarti,  with  fome  of  his 
virtuous  friends,  had  betaken  themfelves  to  the  ap- 
pointed mountain.  He  there  waited  for  the  affift- 
ance  the  god  had  promifed  him  ;  and  for  fome  mo- 
ments was  not  free  from  apprehenfions :  The  wa- 
ters. 
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ters,  which  always  afTumed  new  force,  and 
dually  approached  to  him,  now  and  then  gave  him 
terrible  alarms :  but  at  the  inftant  v/hen  he  thouo-ht 
to  be  loft,  he  faw  the  bark  appear  which  was  to 
lave  him.  He  forthwith  went  into  it  v/ith  the  vir- 
tuous perfons  who  accompanied  him.  This  vefiel 
contained  eight  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  fouls, 
and  the  feeds  of  beings. 

The  difficulty  was  to  manage  the  bark,  and  fup- 
port  her  againft  the  impetuofity  of  the  billows, 
which  were  in  a  furious  ao;itation.  The  g;od  Vich- 
nou  took  care  of  this  ;  for  he  forthwith  became  a 
fifh,  and  made  ufe  of  his  tail  as  a  helm  to  diredt 
the  lliip.  The  god-fifh  was  fo  fkilful  a  pilot,  that 
Sattiavarti  remained  in  his  afylum  in  great  repofe, 
till  the  waters  retired  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  tiiis  recital  m^ix'd  with  fables,  and  the  moft 
whimfical  conceits,  who  does  not  perceive  what 
the  fcripture  teaches  us  concernino;  the  delu2;e,  the 
ark,  and  the  prefervation  of  Noah,  and  his  family. 

The  Indians  have  not  ftopt  here,  ftnce  after  de- 
fcribing  Ncah  under  the  name  of  Sattiavarti,  they 
have  applied  to  Brama  the  moft  fingular  adven- 
tures of  the  hiftory  of  Abraham.  The  following 
incidents  feem  to  confirm  this. 

The  conformity  of  the  names  feems  at  firft  to 
fupport  my  conjeflures ;  for  there  is  but  little  dif- 
ference between  Brama  and  Abraham.  This  Bra* 
ma,  whofe  name  is  fo  like  to  that  of  Abraham, 
was  married  to  a  woman  whom  all  the  Indians  call 
Sarafvadi.  The  two  laft  fyllables  of  this  word  are, 
in  the  Indian  language,  an  honourable  appellation  ; 
thus  Vadi  is  equivalent  to  our  word  Madam.  This 
termination  is  found  in  feveral  names  of  diftin- 
guiftied  women  •,  as  for  example,  in  that  of  Par- 
vadi  the  wife  of  Routren.  It  is  therefore  evident, 
that  the  two  firft  fyllables  of  the  words  Sarafvadi, 
which  are  properly  the  whole  name   of  Brama' s 

wife. 
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wife,   are  reduced  to  Sara,    which  is  that  of  Abra- 
ham's wife. 

There  is,  however,  fomething  ftill  more  fingular. 
Brama  among  the  Indians,  as  Abraham  among 
the  Jews,  was  head  or  chief  of  many  tribes,  and 
the  number  of  tribes  is  exa6lly  aHke.  At  Tiche- 
rapali,  where  is  now  the  mofl  famous  temple  in 
the  Indies,  they  yearly  celebrate  a  feflival,  in  which 
there  is  a  venerable  old  man  with  twelve  children 
before  him,  who  reprefent,  fay  the  Indians,  the 
twelve  chiefs  of  the  principal  tribes.  'Tis.  true, 
fome  of  their  dodors  think,  that  in  the  cei-emony 
this  old  man  reprefents  VichnoLi :  but  this  is  not 
the  opinion  of  the  literati,  nor  of  the  people,  who 
generally  fay  that  Brama  is  the  chief  of  all  the  tribes. 

The  Indians  honour  the  memory  of  one  of  their 
faints,  who  like  the  patriarch  Abraham,  thought  it 
his  duty  to  facrifice  his  fon  to  one  of  the.  gods  of 
the  country.  This  god  demanded  this  vidim  of 
him,  but  accepting  of  the  will  of  the  father,  did 
not  fuffer  him  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  his 
purpofe ;  fome  of  them,  however,  fay,  that  the 
child  was  ilain,  but  that  the  god  raifed  him  from 
the  dead. 

We  find  a  very  furprizing  cuftom  in  one  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  which  is  called  the  tribe  of  robbers; 
not  that  there  is  an  intire  tribe  of  robbers,  nor 
that  all  who  follow  this  trade  are  afTembled  into  a 
particular  body,  and  have  a  privilege  to  rob  ex- 
clufive  of  all  others  :  the  meaning  is  only,  that 
all  the  Indians  of  this  tribe  rob  with  great  liberty  ; 
but  unfortunately  they  are  not  the  only  perfons 
who  ought  to  be  diftrufted. 

Now,  in  this  tribe  of  robbers  they  obferve  the 
ceremony  of  circumcifion  ;  But  it  is  not  perform- 
ed in  infancy,  but  on  perfons.  about  twenty  years 
of  age  ;  neither  are  all  flibjea:  to  it,  fince  only  the 
principal  men  of  the  tribe  fubmit  to  it.     This  cuf- 
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torn  is  very  ancienr,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  dif- 

cover  whence  it  arofe  amidft  an  intirely  idolatrous 

people. 

From  the  hiftory  of  Noah  and  Abraham,  let  us 
proceed  to  that  of  Mofes. 

Nothing  feems  more  to  refemble  Mofes  than  the 
Vichnou  of  the  Indians  transformed  into  Chrichnen, 
which  in  the  Indian  language  fignifies  black.  This 
is  to  intimate  that  Chrichnen  came  from  a  country 
whofe  inhabitants  are  of  this  colour.  The  Indians 
add,  that  one  of  the  neareft  relations  of  Chrichnen 
was  in  his  infancy  expos'd  in  a  fmall  cradle,  on  a 
large  river,  where  he  was  in  great  danger  of  being 
drown'd.  He  was  taken  up,  and  as  he  was  a  very 
beautiful  child,  he'  was  brought  to  a  great  princefs, 
who  took  the  charge  of  his  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation. 

What  could  poffibly  induce  them  to  apply  this 
event  to  one  of  Chrichnen's  relations  rather  than  to 
himfelf?  Of  this  we  are  ignorant.  It  was  not 
Chrichnen  then,  but  one  of  his  relations,  who  was 
brought  up  at  the  court  of  a  certain  great  princefs. 
In  this  the  comparifon  with  Mofes  is  detedive  ; 
but  what  follows  in   fome   meafure   recompenfes 

this  defed:. 

As  foon  as  Chrichnen  was  born,  he  was  alio  ex- 
pofed  on  a  great  river  to  fcreen  him  from  the 
wrath  of  the  king,  who  waited  for  the  moment  of 
his  bii  th,  in  order  to  kill  him.  The  river  out  ot 
refpea  divided  itfelf,  and  would  not  difturb  fo  pre- 
cious a  treafure.  The  infant  was  taken  from  this 
dangerous  place,  and  brought  up  among  fhepherds. 
He  "afterwards  married  with  the  daughters  of  ihefe 
fhepherds,  and  for  a  long  time  kept  their  flocks. 
He  foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf  among  his  compani- 
ons, who  chofe  him  for  their  chief.  He  then  per- 
formed wonderful  things  for  the  flocks  and  thofe 
who  kept  them.     He  killed  the  king  who  had  de-- 
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clared  a  cruei  war  againft  them.  He  was  purfued  by 
his  enemies,  and  as  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  re- 
fift,  he  retired  to  the  fea,  which  opened  a  road  for 
him,  and  fwallowed  up  thofe  who  purfued  him.  By 
this  means  he  efcaped  from  the  torments  prepared 
tor  him. 

Is  it  after  this  pofTible  to  doubt  that  the  ancient 
Indians  have  known  Mofes  under  the  name  of 
Vichnou,  transformed  into  Chrichnen  ?  But  to  a 
knowledge  of  this  famous  condudlor  of  the  people 
of  God,  they  have  joined  that  of  feveral  cuftoms 
which  he  has  defcribed  in  his  books,  and  feveral 
laws  which  he  has  publiihed,  and  v^hich  were  ob- 
ferved  after  his  death. 

Among  thefe  cuftoms  which  the  Indians  only 
could  have  drawn  from  the  Jews,  and  which  are 
ftill  preferved  in  their  country,  we  may  reckon  the 
frequent  bathings  and  purifications,  the  extreme 
horror  of  dead  carcafTes,  by  the  touch  of  which 
they  think  themfelves  polluted  ;  the  different  order 
and  diftindlion  of  the  tribes,  and  the  inviolable  law 
which  forbids  them  to  marry  out  of  their  own 
tribes.     But  let  us  continue  our  parallel. 

The  Indians  make  a  facrifice  which  they  call 
Ikiam,  which  is  the  moft  celebrated  of  all  thofe 
made  in  the  Indies  :  in  it  they  facrifice  a  fhcep, 
and  repeat  a  kind  of  prayer,  in  which  with  a  loud 
voice  they  pronounce  thefe  words,  "  ys^h^n  ihall 

the  faviour  be  born,  when  ihall  the  redeemer 
*'  appear?" 

Does  not  this  facrifice  of  a  fheep  feem  to  bear 
a  near  refemblance  to  that  ofthepafchal  lamb; 
for  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  as  the  Jews  were  all 
obliged  to  eat  their  fhare  of  the  vidim,  fo  theBra- 
mins,^  tho'  they  dare  not  eat  fleHi,  are  neverthe- 
lefs  difpcnfcd  from  their  abftinence  at  the  facrifice 
©f  the  Ikiam,  and  are  obliged  to  eat  of  the  flieep 
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tv^hich   they    facrifice,    and   diftribute  among  the 
ret. 

Many  Indians   adore  the   fire^  and  even   their 
gods  have  offered  vidims  to  that  element.     There 
is  a  particular  precept  for  the  facrifice  of  Oman,, 
by  which  it  is  ordered  that  the  fire  fhoyld  always 
be  prefcrved,  and  never  fu fleered  to  go  out.     He? 
who  affifts  at  the  Ikiam  is  every  morning  and  even- 
ing to  put  wood  upon  the  fire,  in  order   to  keep 
k  in.     This   fcrupulous    care   correfponds   to  the 
command  given  in  the  book  of  Leviticus,  *'  *And 
*'  the  fire  upon  the  altar  fhall  be  burning  in  it,  it 
*'  fhaii  not  be  put  out,    and   the  prieft  fhall  put  - 
*"'  wood  on  it  every  morning.''     The  Indians  have 
clone   fomething    more-  in    confideration  '  of  fire ; 
fot  they  precipitate  thtmfelves  into  the  midft  of 
the  flames. 

They  hare  alfo  a  very  high  idea  of  ferpents^ 
fmce  they  believe  that  thefe  animals  have  fome- 
thing divine  in  them,  and  that  the  fight  of  them 
is  lucky.-  Thus  many  of  them  adore  ferpents,  and 
pay  them  the  moil  profound  homage  :  but  fo  little 
gratitude  have  thefe  animals,  that  they  cruelly  ^ 
bite  their  adorers.  If  the  brazen  ferpent  which 
Mofes  ihewed  the  people  of  God,  and  which  cur'd 
by  being  feen,  had  been  as  cruel  as  the  live  fer- 
pents of  the  Indians,  I  fancy  the  Jews  would  never 
-liave  been  tempted  to  adore  it. 

We  muft  not  forget  the  charity  of  the  Indiana 
to  their  Oaves,  whom  they  treat  almoft  like  their- 
own  children.  They  take  care  to  bring  them  well 
lap,  and  provide  liberally  for  them.  They  marry 
them,  and  almoft  always  give  them  their  liberty. 
Does  it  not  fcem  that  the  precepts  in  the  book  of 
Leviticus  were  by  Mofcs  addreffed  to  the  Indians,. 
s^S  well  as  to  the  Ifraelites  ? 

What 
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What  appearance  is  there  that  the  Indians  had 
riot  formerly  fome  acquaintance    with   the  Jaw   of 
Mofes  ?   W  hat  they  fay  concerning  their  Jaw,  and  of 
l^rama  their  legiflator,    feems  evidently  to   deftrov 
ail  doubts  of  this  Jcind.  ^ 

Brama  has  given  a  Jaw   to  man.     Tliis  Vedam 
or  book  of  the  Jaw,  the  Indians  Jool^  upon  as  in' 
falJible       It  IS,  according  to  them,  the  pure  word 
ot  God,    decJared   by    Abadam,  that  is,  by  him 
who  cannot  be   deceived,    and  who  is  effentially 
truth      The  Vedam,  or  Jaw  of  the  Indians,  is  cii- 
vided  into  four  parts.     But  in  the  opinion  of  feve- 
ral  learned    Indians,  there   was   anciently   a   fikh^ 
wnich  has  periilied    by   the   injury   of  time,    and 
whicn  It  has  been  impoffibJd  to  recover. 

The  Indians  have  an  inconceivabJe  eileem  for  thQ 
jaw  which  they  have  received  from  their  Brama. 
The  profound  refped  with  which  they  hear  itread^ 
the  choice  ofproperperfons  for  this  purpofe,  the 
preparations  for  it,  and  a  hundred  fimilar  circum- 
Itances,  are  perfedlly  conformable  to  what  we  know 
of  the  Jews  with  refped  to  the  holy  Jaw,  and  Mofes 
who  promulged  it  to  them. 

But  this  refped  of  the  Indians  for  their  Jawpro^^ 
ceeds  fo  far,  that  they  want  to  keep  it  an  impene^ 
trable  myflery  from  Chriftians :  but  jQt  we   know 
the  following  particulars  concerning  it.     The  firfl 
part  of  the  Vedam,  which  they  call  Irroucouredam^ 
treats  of  the  firfl  caufe,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
world  was  created.    They  fay  that  in  the  beginning 
there  was  nothing  but  God  and  water  ;  and  that  God 
moved  upon  the  water.     Does  not   this,  in  fomc 
meafure,  refemble  the  firfl  chapter  of  Genefis  ? 

In  the  third  book,  which  they  calJ  Samavedam^ 
there  are  a  great  many  jnoral  precepts,  which  have: 

a  great  analogy  with  the  moral  precepts  difpers'd 
thro'  Gtndn.  ^ 

.       •    C  ^  The 
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The  fourth  book^  which  they  call  Adavanave- 
dam,  contains  the  different  facriEces  to  be  offered, 
the  qualities  requifite  to  the  vidims,  the  manner 
of  building  the  temples,  and  the  different  feftivals 
to  be  celebrated,  all  which  are  fo  many  plans 
taken  from  the  books  of  Leviticus  and  Deutero- 
nomy. 

To  render  the  parallel  per  fed.  As  it  was  upon 
the  famous  mount  Sinai  that  Mofes  received  the 
law,  fo  it  was  upon  the  celebrated  mountain  of 
Mahamerou,  that  Brama  was  found  with  the  Ve- 
dam  of  the  Indians.  This  mountain. of  the  Indies,, 
is  the  fame  with  that  which  the  Greeks  have  called 
Meros,  where  they  fay  Bacchus  was  born,  and 
where  the  feats  of  the  gods  were.  The  Indians  ta 
this  day  afHrm,  that  in  this  mour^tain  the  Chor- 
chams  or  different  paradifes-  are  fituated. 

We  have  feen  what  the  Indians  think  of  Mofes 
and  the  law.     Let  us  hear  what  they  fay  of  Mary 
the  fifter  of  that  great  prophet.    The  fcripture  telb 
us  of  hcvy  that  after  the  miraculous  pafTage  thro'  the    d^-X 
Red-Sea,    ihe  affembled  the  IfraeUtilh  women,  pro- 
vided mufical  inftruments,    and  with  her-  compa- 
nions began  to  dance,  and  fing  the  praifes  of  the 
moil  high.     A  paiTage  very  like  this,  is  ^by  the 
Indians  told  of  their  famous  Lakeoumi.     This  wo- 
man was,  aa  well  as  the  fifler  of  Mofes,  delivered  out 
of  the  fea,  by  a  kind  of  miracle,  and  had  no  fooner 
efcaped  than  Hie  made  a  magnificent  entertainment,. 
in  which  all  the  gods,  and  goddeffes  danced  to  the 
found  of  inftruments. 

The  Indians  alfo  tell  another  flory  of  Arichan- 
diren.  This  was  a  very  ancient  king  of  the  Indies, 
and  excepting  the  name,  and  fome  circumftances, 
is  the  Job  of  the  fcriptures. 

The  gods  one  day  met  in  their  Ghorcam,  or  pa- 
radife  of  pleafures.  Devendiren  the  god  of  glory 
prcfided  in  their  illuflrious  aflembly.     A  croud  of 
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gods  and  goddelTes  were  prefent.  The  famous 
faints  had  alfo  their  place  there,  efpecially  the  fc- 
ven  principal  hermits. 

After  fame  indifferent  difcourfe,  the  queflioa 
was  propofed,  Whether  among  men  there  was  a 
perfecl;  prince.  Almoft  all  of  them  maintained 
that  there  was  not  one  who  was  not  fubje6t  to  very 
great  vices ;  Vichouvamoutren  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  this  party  :  but  the  famous  Vachichten  was 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  maintained  that  king 
Arichandiren  his  difciple  was  a  perfed  prince. 

Vichouvamoutren  being  af  an  imperious  tem- 
per, and  impatient  of  contradidion,  ilew  into 
a  violent  palTion,  and  alTured  the  gods  that  he 
would  fhew  them  the  defe6ls  of  that  prince,  if  they 
would  abandon  him  to  his  management. 

The  challenge  was  accepted  by  Vachichten,  and 
k  was  agreed,  that  he  who  fliould  be  conquered 
Ihould  yield  to  the  other,  all  the  merit  he  had  ac- 
'quired  by  a  long  penance.  Poor  king  Arichan- 
diren was  the  vidim  of  this  difpute.  Vichouva- 
moutren put  him  to  all  kinds  of  tryals.  He  re- 
duced him  to  extreme  poverty,  and  ftript  him  of 
his  kingdom.  He  kill'd  his  only  fon^  and  even 
carried  off  his  wife  Chandirandi. 

Notwithflanding  fo  many  calamities,  the  prinec 
fxill  perfifted  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  with  an  even- 
nefs  of  foul,  of  which  the  gods  who  tried  him  fo 
feverely,  would  not  have  been  capable ;  but  they 
rewarded  him  with  great  magnificence  for  it :  they 
embraced  him  one  after  another;  and  the  very 
goddeffes  paid  their  compliments  to  him.  They 
reftored  his  wife,  and  raifed  his  fon  from  the  dead. 
Thus  Vichouvamoutren,  according  to  agreement 
yielded  all  hie  merit  to  Vachichten,  who  made  a 
prefent  of  it  to  king  Arichandiren  ;  and  he  who 
•was  conquered  went,  with  regret,  to  besln  a  lono- 
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penance,  to  get,  if  polTible,  a  frelh  flock  of  vip-^ 

jue. 

The  Indians  tell  another  ftory  which  comes  very 
near  to  that  of  Sampfon.     They  fay  that  their  god 
Ramen  one  day  attempted  to  conquer  Ceylan,  and 
god  as  he  was,  could  only  think  of  the   following 
flratagem  to  carry  on  his  defign.     He  levied   ar^ 
army  of  apes,  and  for  a  general  gave  them  a   dif- 
tinguiflied  ape  whom  they  called  Anouman.     He 
ordered  the  general's  tail  to  be  covered  with  feve- 
ral  pieces  of  ftuff,  on  which  large  quantities  of  oil 
were  poured.     To  this  ftuif  he  fet  fire,  and  the  ape 
running  thro'  the  corn,  the  towns  and  the  villages, 
burnt  every  thing  that  came  in  his  way,  fo  that 
almofl  the  whole  iiland  was  reduced  to  aihes.     Af-^ 
ter  fuch  an  expedition,  the  conqueft  of  it  could 
not  be  difficult ;  and  it  was  not  neceffary  to  be  a 
o-od  of  great  power  in  order  to  accompliih  his  ends. 
^  Such  is  the  knowledge  the  Indians  have  had  of 
the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  :  and  it  is  no  lefs  true, 
that  they  have  had  a   knowledge  of  the   Chriftiaii 
relio-ion,  from  the  primitive  times  of  the  church. 
It  cannot  be  denied  but   that  they  ftiil  preferve  a 
confufed  idea  of  the  adorable  Trinity  :    their  three 
principal  ^ods  are  Bruma,  Vichnou,  and  Routren. 
Mod  of  the  Indians  indeed  affirm,  that  thefe  are 
three  different   and    really   feparate   deities.      But 
iiiany   Maniqueuls  or  fpiritual  men,     affert   that 
thele  three  gods,  apparently  feparate,  are  in  reality 
but  one  god,  who  is  called  Bruma,  when  he  cre- 
ates and  exerts  his  omnipotence-,    Vichnou,  whea 
he   preferves   the   beings   created,    and    difpenfes 
proofs  of  his  bounty  •,  and  Routren,  when  he   de- 
Itroys  cities,  chaflifes  the  guilty,  and    makes  the 
effeds  of  his  juft  wrath  to  be  felt.     We  muft,    fay 
jome  Indian  dodors,  reprefent   to   ourfelves  God 
and    his     three     names,      which    correfpond    tc^ 
his    three    principal     attributes,     nearly     undet^ 
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the   idea  of  tliofe   triangular  .pyramids,    erefted 
before  the  entries  of  fome  churches. 
_  All  the  Indians  grant  that  God  has  been  feveral 
■times  incarnated;  andalmoft  the  whole  race  afcribe 
thefe  mcarnations  to  Vichnou,    the  fecond  god  in 
their  trinity ;  and  this  god,    according   to  them 
was  never  incarnated,  except  in  quality  of  faviou^ 
and  deliverer  of  men. 

With  refpeft  to  facraments,  the  Indians  fay, 
that  bathings  in  certain  rivers  intircly  efface  fins, 
?J!  K  i'  'u''  myfterious  water  not  only  wailies 
the  body,  but  alfo  purifies  the  foul  in  an  admir- 
able manner.  The  remains  of  the  facrifices,  and 
the  rice  diftributed  to  be  eaten  in  the  temples,  are 
•called  by  the  Indians  Parajadam,  which  in  our  lau- 
giiage  fignifies  Divine  (Srace,  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek  word  Eucharift.  ° 

It  is  a  kind  of  maxim  among  the  Indians,  that 
he  who  fhall  confefs  his  fin,  fnall  receive   a   par- 
don.    They  celebrate  a  feftival  every  year,  durin<^ 
which  they  goto  confefs  upon  the  borders  of  a  xt 
ver,  that  their  fins  may  be  entirely  effaced.    In  the 
famous  facrifice  called  Ikiam,  the  wife  of  him  who 
prefides  is  obliged  to  confefs,   and  defcend    to  a 
detail  of  her   moll   humbling  vices,  and  even  to 
declare  the  number  of  her  fins.     The  Indians  witk 
refpeft  to  this  fubjea  relate  the  following  fable. 
^  V\  hen  Chrichnen  was  in  the  world,  the  famous 
IJraupadi  was  married  to  five  celebrated  brothers, 
all  kings   of  Madura.     One  of  thefe  princes  on^ 
day  Ihot  an  arrow  at  a  tree,  and  ftruck  an  admir- 
able fruit  from  it.     The  tree  belonged  to   a  cele- 
brated   laint,    and   had    this  quality,    that    every 
montn  It  bore  fruit,  .vhich  gave  fo  much  ftrength 
to  him  who  eat  It,  that  for  the  whole  of  the  month 
that  fingle  repaft  was  fufficient  for  him  :    but  as  in 

■n.^£/'/?- °'' 1:^"'   .P'°P''  ^'"'^  more  afraid  of  the 
Jnalcdxaion  of  tne  faints  than  of  the  gods,  the  five 
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brothers  were   afraid  left  the  hermit   fhould  curfe 
them  •,  for  which  reafons  they  prayed  to  Chrichnen 
to  affift  them    in    fo  delicate  an  affair.     The  god 
Vichnou  transformed  into  Chrichnen  told  them,  as 
well  as  Draupadi,  who   was   prefent,  that  he  faw 
no  other  means  of  repairing  fo  great  an  evil,  than 
the  making  an  entire  confeiTion  of  all  the  fms  of 
their  lives ;  that  the  tree  whofe  fruit  had  fallen  v;as 
fix  cubits  high  ;  that  in  proportion  as  each  of  them 
confeifed,  the  fruit  would  be  elevated  in  the  air  to 
the  height  of  a  cubit ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  the 
laft  confeflion,  it  would  be  fixed  to  the   tree  as  it 
was  before. 

The  remedy  was  bitter,  but  it  was  neceila- 
ry  either  to  take  it.  or  expofe  themfelves  to  the 
malediclion  of  the  faint.  The  five  brothers 
confented  to  declare  all.  The  difficulty  was  to  en- 
o-age  the  woman  to  do  the  fame.  After  it  became 
neceffarv  to  fpeak  of  htr  faults,  fl^ie  felt  only  an 
inclinatioQ  for  fecrecy  and  filence.  However,  by 
reprefenting  to  her  the  fatal  effeds  of  the  malediai- 
on  of  .the  faint,  they  made  her  promife  what  they 
had  a  mind. 

After  this  affurance,  the  eldeft  of  the  prmces  be- 
gan this  troublefome  ceremony,  and  made  a  very 
exaa  confeffion  of  his  whole  life.  In  proportion 
as  he  fpoke  the'  fruit  afcended  of  itieli,  and  was 
only  elevated  one  cubit  at  the  end  of  this  firft  con- 
feflion. The  four  other  princes  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  their  eldeft  brother,  by  which  means  the 
fame  prodigy  happened,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  confeflion,  the  fruit  was  only  five  cubits 
high.  . 

Nothing  was  now  wanting  but  one  cubit  ;  but 
the  laft.  effort  was  referved  for  Draupadi.  After 
a  great  many  ftruggles  flie  began  her  confeffion, 
and  the  fruit  was  gradually  elevated.  She  faid  flie 
had  done,  and  yet  the  fruit  wanted  half  a   cuUt 
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to  rejoin  the  tree  whence  it  had  fallen.  It  was 
evident  fhe  had  forgot,  or  rather  concealed  fome- 
thing.  The  five  brothers  begged  her  with  tears  ia 
their  eyes,  not  to  ruin  herfelf  thro'  a  culpable 
Ihame,  and  not  to  involve  them  in  her  misfortune. 
Their  prayers  had  no  effed  ;  but  Chrichnen  com- 
ing to  their  afllilance,  fhe  declared  an  intentional  fia 
which  fhe  wanted  to  keep  fecret.  Hardly  had  fhe 
fpoke  till  the  fruit  began  its  marvellous  courfe,  and 
of  its  own  accord  fix'd  itfelf  on  the  branch  where 
it  hung  before. 


C  HAP,     III. 

Of  the  fi72gular  form  of  the  Chineje  'ueffels  ;  a  de- 
fcription  of  the  ifands  of  PonghoUy  and  of 
the  if  and  of  Formofa  5  the  manners  and  cuf- 
toms  of  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  ifaiids,  ^he 
conqueji  of  the  if  and  of  For77iofa  from  the 
Dutch  by  the  Chinefe. 

THE  largefl  Chinefe  vefTels  of  war  are  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  tons 
burden.  They  are,  properly  fpeaking,  but  flat 
boats  with  two  mafls.  They  do  not  exceed  eighty 
or  ninety  feet  in  length,  and  fixty  or  feventjr  in 
breadth.  The  mafls,  fails,  and  rigging  of  thefe 
veirels  are  ruder  than  their  built  •,  for  their 
mafls  are  made  of  trees  no  otherwife  fafliioned,^ 
than  by  lopping  off  their  branches. 

Thefe  vefl'els  have  neither  mizen-mafl,  bowfpnt 
nor  top-^allant-mafl.  All  their  mafls  are  the 
main-mafl  and  the  fore- mafl,  to  which  they  fome- 
times  add  a  fmall  top-gallant- mafl,  which  is  not 
pf  great  ufe.     The   main-mafl  is   placed  almoft 
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where  we  place  ours,  and  the  fore- maft  is  on  the 
fore-caftle.  The  proportion  of  the  one  to  the 
other  is  generally  as  two  to  three  -,  and  that  of  the 
iriain-mall  to  the  vefTeJ,  is  nearly  fo,  being  gene- 
rally more  than  two  thirds  of  the  length  of  the 
ve.ffel. 

Their  fails  are  made  of  mats  of  bamboo,  or  a 
kind  of  canes  common  in  China,  ilrengthened 
€very  three  feet  by  an  horizontal  rib  of  the  fame 
wood.  At  top  and  bottom  are  two  pieces  of  wood  *, 
that  above  ferves  as  a  yard  •,  that  below  made  in 
form  of  a  plank,  more  than  a  foot  broad,  and 
.about  fix  inches  thick,  retains  the  fail,  when  they 
want  to  hoiil  or  furl  it.  Thefe  velTeis  are  by  no 
means  good  failors  \  however  they  hold  more  wind 
than  ours.  This  is  owing  to  the  ftiffnefs  of  their 
fails,  which  do  not  yield  to  the  wind.  But  as  the 
conflrudion  of  them  is  not  advantageous,  they 
Jofe  the  advantage  they  have  in  this  point  over 
ours. 

\  The  Chinefe  do  not  caulk  their  ihips  with  pitchj^' 
as  in  Europe.  Their  caulking  is  made  of  a  par- 
ticular gum,  and  is  fo  good  that  the  vefiel  is  kept 
dry  by  a  well  or  two  in  the  hold.  They  have  as 
yet  no  knowledge  of  the  pump.  Their  anchors 
are  not  iron,  as  ours,  but  are  made  of  a  hard  and 
weighty  wood  which  they  call  iron-wood.  They 
pretend  that  thefe  anchors  are  much  better  than 
thofe  of  iron,  becaufe,  fay  they,  thofe  laft  are 
lubjed  to  bendj  which  never  happens  to  thofe  of 
lA^ood. 

They  have  neither  pilot  nor  mafler.  The  fbeerf- 
men  condud:  the  (hip,  and  give  orders  for  the  work- 
ing. .  However,  they  are  pretty  good  fiilors  and 
good  coafling  pilots  ;  but  very  bad  >  ones  in  the 
rnain-fea.  They  ileer  by  that  point  of  the  compafs 
which  leads  diredly  to  the  place  they  are  bound 
for,  v^ithout  minding  the  (hocks  the  velTel  receives, 
'  "     "  This 
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This  negligence,  or  rather  ignorance,  proceeds  from 
their  not  making  long  voyages. 

A  BeJcriptio7i  oftheiJlandsofPofjghou,  and  of 
the  ijland  of  Formofa^ 

TH  E  iQancis  of  Ponghou  form  a  fmall  archi- 
pelago of  thirty-fix  barren  iflands,  which  are 
pnly  inhabited  by  a  Chinefe  garrifon.  As  thefe 
illands  confift  intirely  of  fand  and  rock,  the  necef- 
faries  of  Y\{^  muft  be  brought  either  from  Hiamea 
or  from  Formofa.  When  the  Dutch  were  mailers 
of  the  bridge  of  Formofa,  they  built  a  kind  of 
fort  at  the  end  of  the  great  ifland  of  Ponghou  up- 
on the  harbour,  in  order  to  defend  its  entry.  This 
harbour,  tho'  in  an  uncultivated  and  uninhabited 
country,  is  abfolutely  necelTary  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  Formofa,  which  has  no  harbour  that  can 
admit  velTels  which  draw  more  than  eight  feet  of 
water. 

All  the  ifland  of  Formofa  is  not  under  the  go? 
vernment  of  the  Chinefe.  It  is,  as  it  were,  divid- 
ed into  two  parts,  eail  and  weft,  by  a  ridge  of 
high  mountains.  The  eaftern  part,  fay  t\\t  Chi- 
nefe, is  only  inhabited  by  barbarians.  The  country 
is  mountainous,  uncultivated,  and  favage. 

The  part  of  Formofa  which  the  Chinefe  pofTefs,' 
certainly  deferves  the  name  it  bears.  The  air  is 
there  pure  and  always  ferene.  The  country  is  ferr 
tile  in  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  watered  by  a  greaE 
many  rivulets  defcending  from  the  mountains 
which  divide  it  from  the  eaftern  part.  The  foil 
here  produces  abundance  of  corn,  rice,  &c.  We 
here  lind  mod  of  the  Indian  fruits,  fuch  as  bananas, 
ananas,  goyaves,  papayas,  cocos,  &c.  Herealfo 
we  find  peaches,  apricots,  figs,  grapes,  chefnuts, 
pomgranets,    and  melons.      Tobacco   and   fugar 
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thrive  very  well.  All  the  trees  are  ^o  agreeably 
ranged,  that  when  the  rice  is  tranfplanted,  the 
vail  plain  of  the  meridional  part  rather  refembles  a 
l3eaiitifi]l  garden  than  a  fimple  field. 

As  this  country  has  hitherto  been  only  inhabit- 
ed by  a  barbarous  and  uncivilized  people,  horfes, 
iheep,  and  goats  are  very  rare  in  it.  But  hens, 
ducks,  and  geefe  are  found  in  great  plenty.  There 
are  alfo  a  great  many  oxen,  which  are  ufed  in- 
Head  of  horfes,  mules,  and  alTes.  They  back 
them  very  foon,  and  they  go  as  well  and  as  fait 
as  the  beft  horfes.  They  ufe  bridle,  faddle,  and 
crupper,  which  are  fometimes  of  great  value. 

Stags  and  apes  are  here  very  common,  but 
^eer  are  very  rare.  If  in  this  country  there  are 
bears,  wild  boars,  lions,  tygers,  and  leopards,  as 
in  China,  they  are  only  found  in  the  mountains 
of  the  eaftern  part.  Here  there  are  very  few  birds, 
and  the  moft  common  are  pheafants. 

The  Chinefe  divide  the  territories  they  pofTefs^ 
in  the  ifland  of  Formofa,  into  three  fubordinate 
o-overnments,  which  depend  on  the  capital.  This 
capital,  which  is  called  Tai-ovan-fou  may  be  com- 
pared with  moft  of  the  beft  and  moft  populous  cities 
of  China.  We  there  find  ail  that  can  be  wiftied 
for,  partly  by  the  natural  produce  of  the  ifland, 
fuch  as  rice,  fugir,  fugar-candy,  tobacco,  fait, 
venifon,  fruits  of  all  kinds,  cotton,  hemp,  the 
bark  of  certain  trees,  and  of  a  certain  plant  which 
pretty  much  refembles  a  nettle,  a  great  many  me- 
dicinal herbs,  moft  of  which  are  unknown  in  Eu- 
rope. Other  comm.odities  are  imported,  fuch  as 
ftuffs  from  China  and  the  Indies,  filks,  varnifhes, 
porcelains,  and  the  different  manufadures  of  Eu- 
rope. 

As  Formofa  is  a  very  important  place,  and  as 
the  Chinefe  might  excite  great  troubles  in  the  em- 
pire^ if  they  get  poiTelTion  of  it,  the  Tartars  keep 
^  ia 
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In  It  agarrifon  often  thoufand  men,  commanded 
by  two  lieutenant-generals,  two  major-generals, 
and  feveral  fubaltern  officers,  who  are  changed 
every  three  years,  and  oftener,  if  there  is  reafoa 
for  it. 

The  llreets  of  the  capital  are  very  regular^  and 
all  covered  kvcn  or  eight  months  of  the  year  to 
defend  the  inhabitants  from  the  heat  of  the  fun. 
They  are  only  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  broad,  but 
very  near  a  league  long  in  fome  places.  They  are 
almoft  all  full  of  merchants  houfes,  and  fhops  ar» 
domed  with  filks,  porcelains,  varniHies,  and  other 
merchandizes,  admirably  well  arranged,  in  which 
the  Chinefe  excel.  Thefe  flreets  appear  like  fo 
many  charming  galleries.  The  houfes  are  cover- 
ed with  draw,  and  moft  of  them  are  only  built 
of  earth  and  bamboo,  but  the  tents  which  cover 
the  llreets,  only  permitting  the  iliops  to  be  feen, 
conceal  the  difagreeable  appearance  of  the  houfes. 
The  houfe  which  the  Dutch  built  when  they  were 
mafters  of  it,  is  of  coniiderable  value.  It  is  a 
large  houfe  three  ftories  high,  and  defended  by  a 
ram.part  of  four  demi-baftions.  This  houfe  looks 
to  the  point,  and  could,  in  cafe  of  neceiTity,  op- 
pofe  the  landing  of  an  enemy. 

Tai-ovan-fou  has  neither  fortification  nor  walls  i 
the  Tartars  do  not  place  their  flrength  and  cou- 
rage in  inclofures  and  ramparts  They  love  to 
fight  on  horfe-back  in  open  fields.  The  harbour 
is  pretty  good,  and  defended  from  all  winds,  but 
the  entry  into  it  becomes  daily  more  and  more 
difficult.  Formerly  there  was  a  poffibility  of  en- 
tering it  in  two  places ;  one  where  the  largeft  vef- 
fels  anchor'd  eafily  ;  and  the  other,  v/hofe  bot- 
tom is  a  rock,  is  no  more  than  nine  or  ten  feet 
deep  in  the  highefl  tides.  The  former  pafiage  is 
not  at  prefcnt  navigable:,  and  is  daily  fill'd  up  more 
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and  more 
to  it 

The  part  of  Formofa  which  is  fubjedl  to  the 
I  Chinefe^  is  compofed  of  two  kinds  of  people-,  the 
Chinefe,  and  the  natives  of  the  country.     The  in* 
habitants   of  Formofa,    who  are   fubjeds    to  the 
Chinde,  are  divided    into   forty-five    villages,  of 
which  thirty- fix  lie  toward  the  north,  and  nine  to- 
ward the  fouth.     The   villages   towards  the  north 
are  pretty  populous,    and   the   houfes    nearly  re- 
femble  thofe  of  China.     Thofe  towards   the  fouth 
are  cottages'  built  of  earth  and  banaboo,  covered 
-with   llraw,    and   raifed   upon    a    bed    three   or 
four   feet   high.      They   are  built  in   the  form  of 
a  reverfed  funnel,  and  are   fifteen,  twenty,  thirty, 
or  forty  feet  in  diameter.  In  thelc  hutts  the  inhabi- 
tants have  neither  chairs,  flools,  tables,  beds,  nor 
any  kind  of  furniture.     In  the  middle  there  is  a 
kind  of  chimney  or   ftove  three  or  four  feet  high* 
They  generally  feed  upon   ricc;,  fm.ali  grain,    and 
the  animals  which  they  catch,  either   by  purfuing 
them,  or  by  killing  them  with  their  arms.    They 
run    more  fwiftly  than  the  beil  horfe  ;    and  this 
fwiftnefs,    fay  the   Chinefe,    proceeds  from  this, 
that  till  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  they  entirely 
fwaddle  their  knees  and  loins.     For  arms  they  have 
a  kind  of  javeHn,    w^hich   they  throw   feventy  or 
eighty  paces  with  the  greateft  exaftnefs.     Tho'  no- 
thing is  more  fimple  than  their  bows  and  arrows, 
yet  they  kill  a  pheafant  flying  as  furely  as  we  do 
in  Europe  with  a  gun.     They  are  very  floveniy  in 
their  repafts,  and  what  they  have  prepared,    they 
lay  upon  a  piece  of  wood  or  mat,  and  eat  it  with 
their  fingers  almofl  like  apes.     They  eat  their  flefli 
half  raw,  and  provided  it  has  been  but  a   litde  at 
the  fire  it  appears  excellent  to  them.     For  a    bed 
they  gather  the  frefli    leaves  of  a  tree  which    i.^ 
very  common  among  tliem.     They  extend  them- 
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lelves  either  on  the  ground,  or  on  the  ifloors  of  their 
cottages,    when  they  go  to  fleep.     For  habit  they 
have  only  a  bit  of  fimple  fluff,  with  which  they 
cover  themfelves   from  the   middle  to  the  knees. 
Upon  their  ikins  they  cut  many  grotefque   figures 
.of  trees,  animals  and  flowers.    This  produces  fuchb 
intenfe  pains,  as  would  prove  mortal  if  the  ope- 
ration was  performed  at  once,    but   they  employ 
feveral  months,  and  very  often  a   whole   year  for 
this  purpofe.     During  this  time  they  are  under  the 
feverefl  torture,  in  order  to  gratify  their  propen- 
fity  to  diflinguifh  themfelves  from  the  croud ;^  for 
it  is  not  permitted  to  all    perfons   indifferently  to 
bear  thefe  figns  of  magnificence.     This  privilege 
is  only  granted  to  thofe,  who  in  the  judgment  of 
the  mofl  confiderable  men  of  the  town  have  fur-^ 
paffed  the   reft   in   running  or   hunting.     All  of 
them,    however,      may  black   their  teeth,    wear 
ear-rings,  and  bracelets  above  the  elbows  orwrifls, 
necklaces,  and  crowns  of  fmall  beads   of  various 
colours  and  many  rows.     The  crown  is  terminat- 
ed by  a  kind  of  tuft,  compofed  of  the  feathers  of 
a  cock  or  pheafant,  which  they  gather  with  great 
care. 

In  the  northern  part,  where  the  climate  is  not 
fo  hot,  they  cover  themfelves  with  the  ildns  of  the 
flags  which  they  take.  Their  habit  has  no  lleeves, 
and  they  wear  a  bonnet  in  form  of  a  cylinder,  and 
made  of  the  leaves  of  banana- trees.  Thefe  bonnets 
they  adorn  with  feveral  crowns  placed  over  each 
other,  and  tied  with  fillets  of  different  colours. 
To  the  top  of  the  bonnet  they  alfo  fix  a  tuft  of 
feathers,  as  thofe  in  the  fouth  do. 


Their   marriages   have    nothing    barbarous 
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them.  They  do  not  buy  women  as  at  China, 
They  have  no  regard  to  the  riches  of  each  other, 
and  the  parents  almofi:  never  contrad  for  any  thing. 
>Yhe.n  a  young  man  wants  to  be  married,,  and  finds 
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a  woman  agreeable  to  him,  he  goes  feveral  dayg 
fucceflively,  and  ferenades  her  before  the  door  of 
the  houfe  in  which  Ihe  Uves.  If  the  woman  likes 
him,  Ihe  goes  out  to  him.  They  agree  upoa 
their  articles,  and  acquaint  their  fathers  and  mo- 
thers with  their  intention,  who  prepare  the  wed- 
ding feaft,  which  is  kept  in  the  woman's  houfe, 
where  the  man  remains  without  returning  to  his 
father.  From  that  time  the  man  looks  upon  the 
houfe  of  his  father-in-law  as  his  own,  and  is  the 
fupport  of  it.  The  iflanders  do  not  like  male 
children,  but  rather  daughters,  who  may  bring 
them  grand-children    to    fupport  them   in  their 

old  age. 

Tho'  the   iflanders   are  intirely  fubjeft  to  the, 
Chinefe,  they  have  Hill  fome  remains  of  their  an- 
cient government.     Every  village  chufes  three  or 
four  of  the  oldeft  men  who  have  the   charader  of 
probity  and  candour,  and   thefe   are  judges  over 
the   reft.     They  give  a  final  determination   of  all 
differences  ;  and  if  any  one  refufes  to  ftand  to  their 
judgment,  he  is  forthwith  banifhed  out  of  the  vil- 
lag?,  without  any  hopes  of  ever  returning  to  it, 
and  no  other  village  dares  to  receive  him.     They 
pay  their  tribute  to  the  Chinefe  in  grain.     To   re- 
gulate what  concerns  this  tribute,  there  is  in  each 
village  a  native  of  China,  who  learns  the  language 
in  order  to  interpret  to  the  mandarines.     But  thefe 
interpreters  are  mercilefs  and  cruel  extortioners  of 

the  poor  people. 

Among  thefe  iflanders,  we  find  neither  villainies, 
nor  robberies,  nor  proceiTes.  They  are  equitable, 
and  love  each  other.  They  are  attentive  to  the 
fmalltft  fignal  from  thofe  who  have  a  right  to 
command  them.  They  are  circumfpca,  and  ex- 
tremely modeft  in  their  words. 
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Th'o' Formofa  is  not  far  from  China,  yet  th  2 
Chinefe,  according  to  their  hiftory,  only  began  to 
know  it  in  1430,  when  the  eunuch  Ovan-fan-pao 
returning  from  the  weft,  was  thrown  upon  it  by  a. 
tempeft.  He  carried  feveral  plants  out  of  itj  and- 
feveral  medicinal  herbs,  which  are  ftill  ufed  with 
fuccefs  in  China* 

In  1564,  afliip  of  the  Chinefe  fquadron  c^uif-* 
ingon  the  e^ftern  fea  of  China,  met  with    a   cor- 
fair,   who  had  taken  pofTeffion  of   the    iflands  of, 
Ponghou,  where  he  had  left  fome  of  his  men.  Hd" 
no  fooner  faw  the  Chinefe    iliip  thari    he    made    3 
violent  attack  upon   her  5  but   after   a  combat  of 
fivehourshe  was  obliged  to   fly  to  the  iPiands  of' 
Ponghou.      His   enemy  purfued  him  fo  clofelf^ 
that  by  break  of  day  the  cor£nr  found  tlie  entry  of 
the  port  of  Ponghou  Ihut  up  by  a  part  of  the  Chi- . 
nefe  fquadron^  v/hich  obliged  Lint-ao-kien,   which. 
Was  the  corfair's  name,  to  moor  at  Formofaa    Th^  . 
Chinefe  Ihip  took  the  iflands  of  Ponghou*     Lint-' 
ao-kien  matter  of  Formofa  ordered  ali   its   mhabi-^ 
tants    to  be  killed,   and  letting  fail    he  retired  td  ' 
the  province  of  Canton,  where   he   died   mifer^ ' 
ably. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1 620^  a  japonefe 
fquadron  arrived  at  Formofa,  and  made  themfelves 
maflers  of  it.  About  the  lame  time  a  Dutch  vef-^ 
fel  was  thrown  by  a  tempeit  upon  Formofa.  They 
found  the  Japonefe  not  in  a  condition  to  annoy 
them.  The  country  appeared  beautiful  to  the 
Hollanders^  fays  the  Chinefe  hiftorian,  and  ad^ 
Vantageous  to  their  commerce.  They  repfefented 
the  necefTity  they  had  of  fome  provifions,  and 
other  things  to  refit  their  velTel,  which  had  been 
much  damaged  by  the  tempeft.  They  begged  of 
the  Japonefe,  that  they  would  permit  them  to 
build  a  houfe  on  the  frontiers  of  the  ifland,  w  ;ich 
lies  at  one  of  the  entries  of  the  harbour,  from 
yoL.  h  D  which 
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-which  they  might  afterwards  re^p  fome  afliftancc 
in  the  commerce  they  fliould  carry  on  with  Japan. 
The  Japonefe  at  firll  rejeded  the  propofal,  but 
the  Dutch  infified  fo  ftrongly,  that  they  would 
take  up  no  more  ground  than  could  be  contained 
in  an  ox's  fldn,  that  the  Japonefe  at  lat  confented. 
The  Dutch  took  an  ox's  fkin^  which  they  cut  in- 
to fmall  fhffeds,  and  fewed  to  each  other.  With  this 
they  meafored  the  ground  they  wanted,  which  was 
large  enough  to  build  a  Ibrt  upon. 

The  building  of  this  fort  rendered  the  Dutch 
inafters  of  th€  poVt,  and  of  the  only  paiage  thro' 
which  large  veffels  can  enter  into  it.  Perhaps,  the 
Japonefe  knew  the  importance  of  this  too  late. 
Be  this  as  it  will,  whether  the  new  fort  gave  them 
umbrage,  or  wfiether  they  did  not  find  this  ifland, 
as  yet  uncultivated,  to  anfwer  their  purpofe,  they 
foon  after  quitted  it,  and  fuffered  the  Dutch  to  re- 
main mafters  of  it. 

At  this  time  China  was   all  in  an  uproar,  part- 
ly by  the  civil  wars,  and  partly  by  the  war  it  car- 
ried on  againft  the  Tartars,  who  at  laft  took  i^e. 
One  of  the  Chinefe,  who  moft   courageoofly  op- 
pofed  the  Tartars,  was  a  man  of  fortune,  whofe 
name  was  Tching-tchin-cong.     He,  at  his  own 
cxpence,  fitted  out  a  fmall  fleet,  and  was  foon  fol- 
lowed by  a  multitude  of  Chinefe  veffels.     By  this 
means  he  became  mafter    of    a  very   formidable 
fleet.     The  Tartars  offered  him  the  dignity  of  a 
king  if  he  would    become   their  friend.     He  re- 
fufed  the  offer,    but  did  not  long  enjoy  his  good 
fortune.     His  fon  whofucceeded  him  in  the  corti- 
iriand  of  his  numerous  fleet,  befieged  feveral  con- 
fiderable  towns,  which  he  took,  after  having  cut 
to  pieces  the  army  of  the  Tartars  which  came  to 
their  relief.    Thefe  firft  inflances  of  fuccefs  did  not 
long  continue.    He  was,   at  laft,  conquered  by 
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tht  Tartars,  and  abfolutely  expelled  out  of  China. 
He  then  formed  a   defign    upon  Formofa,    from' 
which  he  refolved  to  ej^pel  the  Hollanders,  in  or- 
der to  eftablifli  a  new  kingdom  there.     This  hap- 
penedinthe  year  1661.     He   firft   made  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  iOands  of  Ponghou,    then  advanced 
towards  Formofa,  entered  the  port  with  his  fleet 
which  confifted  of  nine  hundred  fail,  and   fent   a 
body  of  his  men  on  fhore,  in  order  to  attack  the 
fort  by  fea  and  land.    The  fiege  lafted  four  months, 
during  which  the  Dutch,  who  were  only  eleven  ia 
number,    defended    themfeives   by    their  cannon, 
nipre  happily  than  could  be  expeded.     Tchino-! 
tchin-cong  was  reduced  to  great  defpair,  upon  fee- 
ing fo  much  courage  and  refiflance  from  this  hand- 
ful of  Europeans,  againft  fo  numerous  an  army  as 
his  own.  ^ 

As  the  Chihefe  had  not  tht  ufe  of  cannon,  they 
could  no^anfwer  thofe  of  the  Dutch,  fo  that  they 
had  no  hopes    of  reducing  them  but   by  famine, 
which   required   a  long  time,  during   which  they 
eould  receive  fupplies  from  their   Barbary   fhips, 
or   from  thofe    which   went   to    trade   at  Japan! 
Tching-tchin-cong  knew   the  whole  difficulty  of 
his  enterprize  ;  but  he  was  out  of  China,  without 
any  hopes  of  ever  entering  it  again  under  theTar-^ 
tars,  on  whom    he   had   made   war.     Befides,  he 
knew  that  if  Formofa  was  fhut  up  againft  him,  he 
^ould  have  no  expedient  \dz  to  make  his  fortune. 
For  this  reafon  he  determined  to  ufe  his  utmoft  ef- 
forts againft  the  Dutch.     Thefe  laft  had  four  vef- 
fels  m  the  river,  and  had   put  •  one  of  their   men 
mto  each,  with  a  guard   of  Indians.     The   feven 
other  Hollanders  had  ftiut   themfeves  up    in  the 
citadel  or  fort  of  Zealand.     The   Chinefe  captain 
refolved  to  facrifice  fome  of  his  vefTels  which   he 
had  converted  into  iire-lliips,  and  taking  .the  ad- 
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vantage  of  a  violent  north-  eafi  wind,  he  fent  theni 
among  the  Dutch  veffels,  and  fucceeded  beyond  his 
expedation  •,  for  of  four  fhips  three  were  burnt. 
Upon  this  he  demanded  the  Hollanders  in  the  forC 
to  furrender^  declaring  that  he  would  permit  them 
to  retire  with  all  their  effeds  ;  but  that  if  they  per- 
fifled  to  defend  themfelves,  he  would  give  them 
no  quarter.  The  Dutch  who  had  only  one  ihip 
left,  voluntarily  accepted  the  offer.  They  loaded 
the  fhip  with  all  their  effedls,  reftored  the  place  to 
the  Chinefe,  and  retired. 

Tching-tchin-cong  at  Formofa  eilablifhed  the 
fame  laws,  cuftoms,  and  government  with  thofe 
of  China  •,  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  new  con- 
queft  :  for  he  died  a  year  and  fome  months  af- 
ter he  took  poiTeflion  of  his  ifland.  His  fon 
Tehing-tchin-cong  fucceeded  him,  but  did  little 
or  nothing  to  cultivate  the  country  which 
his  father  had  obtained  for  him  with  fo  much 
care  and  fatigue.  For  a  fuccelfor  he  left  his 
fon  Tching-ke-fan  very  young,  and  under  the 
care  of  two  officers  who  were  intirely  attached  to 
him.  In  the  year  1682,  the  Tartar  emperors  abo- 
lilhed  the  title  of  king  of  Formofa,  and  eftablifhed 
a  vice-roy  in  it.  Tching-ke-fan  was  obliged  to 
abandon  his  dates  and  return  to  Peking,  where 
all  the  favour  fliewn  him  was  to  creat^him  a 
count. 
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bright  of  porcelain,  what  the  matter  of  k  is, 
and  the  manner  of  preparing  it ;  compofttion  of 
the  varnijh  laid  upon  it  5  different  fpecies  of 
it',  manner  of  gilding  it  {ftruaure  of  the  fur  ^ 
iiacesfor  burning  it  ^  cafes  to  bake  tt  in  ;  idql 
of  It  ',  its  origin  ;  wherein  the  ancient  differs 
from  the  modern  porcelain,  &c. 

TH  E  annals  of  the  city  of  Feou-leam  relate; 
that  fince  the  year  442,  the  workers  in  por- 
celain have  always   fupplied  the  emperors  with  it, 
and  that  one  or  two   mandarines   fent   from  the 
court  had  the  care  of  that   work.     'Tis  however 
probable,   that  before  the  year  442,  porcelain  was 
in  life ',  and  that  it  has  been  gradually  brought   to 
fuch  a  degree  of  perfedion  as  determines  the  rich- 
eft  Europeans  to  ufe  it.     It  is  not   faid  who  was 
the  inventor   of  it,  nor   to    what   experiment   or 
chance  we  owe  it.     The  fine  porcelain,  which  is  of 
a  bright  and  lively  white,  and  of  a  beautiful  iky 
blue,  is  all  brought  from  King-te-tching.     There 
is  porcelain  made  in  other  parts ;  but  it  ia  very  dif- 
ferent l>om  this  both  in  colour  and  finenefs.     The 
emperors  have  brought  to  Peking  workers  in  por- 
celain, and  all  the  materials  employed  in  makino* 
it,    but   their    work   never   fucceeded.     King-te- 
tchmg  alone,  has  the  honour  of  fending  porcelain 
to  all  the  parts  of  the  world.     The  Japonefe  come 
to  buy  it  at  China.     King-te-^tching  wants  nothing 
but  walls  in  j>rder  to  make    it    a  city.     There  are 
eighteen  thoufand  families  in  it.     The  merchants 
are  rich,  and  their  houfes  fo  large  as  to  contain  a 
prodigious  number  of  workmen.     It  is  commonly 
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faid  that  it  contains  a  million  of  inhabitants,  who 
everyday  confume  ten  thoufand  loads  of  rice,  and 
niore  than  a  thoufand  hogs. 

King-te-tching  is  fituated  on  a  plain,  furround- 
cd  by  high  mountains.  That  towards  the  eaft, 
which  Hands  at  its  back,  forms  a  kind  of  femi- 
circle  externally.  The  mountains  at  the  fides  give 
paiTage.  to  two  rivers  which  meet  each  other.  One 
of  thefeisbut  fmail,  but  the  other  is  very  large, 
and  forms  a  beautiful  port  near  a  league  in  extent, 
in  a  vaft  bafon,  where  it  lofes  a  great  deal  of  its 
rapidity.  In  this  port  we  fometimes  fee  two  or 
three  rows  of  ihips  from  one  end  to  the  oiher. 
Such  is  the  fpeaacle,  when  we  enter  by  one  of  the 
mouths  into  the  harbour.  Ihe  clouds  of  flame 
and  fmoak  which  rife  in  different  parts  eafily  dif- 
cover  the  extent  and  windings  of  King-te-tching. 
.  At  night  one  would  think  he  faw  a  whole  city  oa 
fire,  or  a  great  furnace  with  many  vents.  ^Petr 
haps  this  inciofure  of  mountains,  forms  a  fituation 
proper  for  making  porcelain. 

The  matter  of  which  it  is  made  is  compofed  ot 
two  kinds  of  earth,  one  of  which  is  called  Petunfe 
and  the  other  Kaolin.  This  lail  is  intermixed  with 
corpufcles  which  have  a  kind  of  fplendor;  but 
the  other  is  fimply  white,  and  very  fine  to  the 
touch.  At  the  fame  time  that  a  great  number  of 
large  barques  afcend  the  river  of  Jaotcheou  to 
Kinp--te-ching  to  be  loaded  with  porcelain,  almoft 
as  many  fmall  ones  defcend  frum  Kimuen,  loaded 
with  Petunfe  and  Kaolin,  reduced  to  the  form  of 
bricks  :'  for  King-te-ching  produces  none  of  the 
materials  proper  for  the  porcelain.  The  Petunfes, 
whofe  grain  is  fo  fine,  are  nothing  elie  but  pieces 
of  rocks  dug  out  of  quarries,  and  moulded  into 
this  form.  Ail  ftones  are  not  proper  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  otherwife  it  would  not  be  necefiary.to  gQ 
twenty  or  thirt>  leagues  into  the  other  province  fo^ 
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It     The  Chinefe  fay,  that  the  ftone  ought  to  be  of 
^  greenifh  colour. 

The  firft  itep  of  the  preparation    is  this ;  they 
break  thefe  pieces  of  ftone  with  a  large  bar  of  iron, 
after  which  they  put  the  broken  pieces  into   mor- 
Cars,  and  with  peftles  which  have  heads   of  ftone 
covered  with  iron,  they  reduce  them    to   a   very 
fine  powder.     Thefe  peftles  play  continually  either 
ky  the  labour  of  men,  or  by  water,  as  the  hammers 
of  our  paper-mills  do.     After  this  they  throw  the 
powder  into  a  large  urn  full  of  water,  and  ftir'i,t 
briflcly   about    with   an   iron  peftle.     When  they 
allow  it  to  reft  fome  minutes,  a  kind  of  cream,  four 
or  five  fingers  breadth  thick,  flgats  on  the  furface. 
This  they  take  oiFand  pour  into  another  vefTelfull 
of  water.     Thus  they  feveral  times  agitate  the  wa- 
ter of  the  firft  urn,  gathering  the  cream  each  time, 
Ull  there  remains  none  but  the  groffer  parts,  which 
fubfide  to  the  bottpm.     Thefe.  are  taken   out  and 
founded  afrefh. 

With  refpevSt  to  the  fecondurn,  into  which  they 
throw  what  they  had  coileded  from  the  firft,  they 
>yait  till  a  kind  of  pafte  is  formed  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  When  the  water  above  this  pafte  appears  v£ry 
ejear,  they  pour  it  off  by  inclination,  that  they 
may  not  difturb  the  fediment,  and  they  throw  this 
pafte  into  large  moulds  proper  to  dry 'it.  Before 
it  is  quite  hard  they  divide  it  into  fmall  fquare 
pieces,  which  are  fold  by  the  hundred.  This 
figure  aQd  its  colour  have  made  it  get  the  name  of 
retunfe. 

The  moulds  into  which  this  pafte  is  thrown 
are  a  kind  of  very  large  and  broad  cafes.  The 
bottom  is  filled  with  bricks  laid  end-ways,  fo  as 
%o  make  the  furface  equal.  Over  this  bed  of  bricks"^ 
thus  ranged,  they  fpread  a  cloth,  as  Jaro-e  as  th- 
?:avity  of  thQ  mould.  Then  they  pour  in  tlu 
j^a^^er,  which  they  cover  withanpcher  cloth,  over 
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which  they  place  a  bed  of  bricks  laid  flat  on  eaeK 
pther.  This  is  done  in  order  to  force  out  the 
water  the  fooner,  without  lofing  any  thing  of  the 
jnatter  of  the  porcelain,  which  by  becoming  hard, 
eafily  receives  the  form  of  bricks.  There  would 
be  nothing  more  to  be  added  to  this  labour,  if  the 
Chinefe  were  not  accuftomed  to  alter  their  mer- 
chandize •,    but  people   who   roll  fmall  grains  of 


pafte   in   pepper,    in 


order  to  cover   them   with 


it,  and  mix  them  with  genuine  pepper,  do  not 
care  to  fell  Petunfe  without  mixing  fome  fediments 
with  it  •,  for  which  reafon  they  are  obhged  to  pu- 
rify them  at  King-te-tching  before  they  make  ufe 

of  them. 

The  Kaolin  which  enters  the  compofition  of  the 
porcelain,  gives  lefs  trouble  than  the  Petunfe;  na- 
ture has  a  greater  hand  in  producing  it.  There 
are  mifies  of  it  in  the  bofom  of  certain  mountams, 
which  are  covered  internally  with  a  reddifli  earth. 
Thefe  mines  are  pretty  deep,  and  contain  the 
Kaolin  in  lumps,  which  they  cut  into  fquares,  in 
the  fame  manner  with  the  Petunfe.  The  white 
earth  of  Malta,  commonly  called  St,  Paul's  earth, 
has  a  great  refemblance  to  the  Kaolin,  tho'  the  for-, 
mer  has  not  the  little  filver  grains  with  which  the 
latter  is  interfperfed.  % 

'Tis  from  the  Kaolin,  that  the  fine  porcelain 
derives  all  its  llrength.  Thus  it  is  the  mixture. of 
^  foft  earth  which  gives  ftrength  to  the  Petunfes, 
which  are  taken  from  the  hardeft  rocks.  Some 
Englifh  and  Dutch  bought  fome  Petunfe,  and 
brought.it  into  their  own  countries  to  make  por- 
celain-,  but  their  eqterprize   failed,    becaufe  they 

had  no  Kaolin.  ,     -n        r        j 

Befides  the  barques  loaded   with   Petunfe   and 

KaoUn,  with  which  the  fkirts  of  King-te-tching  are. 

covered,  we  fee  others  full  qf  a  whitifh  liquid  fub- 

' ^  ftange  % 
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ftance  \  and  this  is  the  oil,  which  gives  the  porce- 
lain its  whitenefs  and  luftre.  This  oil  or  var- 
nifli  is  drawn  from  the  hardeft  flone,  which  is  not 
furprizing,  fince  it  is  thought  that  flones  are  prin- 
cipally tormed  of  the  faits  and  oils  of  the  earth, 
which  mix  and  are  intimately  united  with  each 
other. 

Tho'  the  fpecies  of  ftone,  of  which  the  Pe- 
tunfes  are  made,  may  be  indifferently  ufed  to 
obtain  the  oil,  yet  they  generally  chufe  that 
which  is  whiteft,  and  has  the  greened  fpots.  The' 
the  hiflory  of  Feu-oleam  does  not  defcend  into  a 
detail,  yet  it  fays,  that  the  good  flone  for  the  oil, 
is  that  which  has  fpots,  of  the  colour  of  a  cyprefs 
leaf,  or  which  has  red  marks  on  a  browniHi  ground 
This  flone  mufl  be  firft  well  wafh'd,  after  which 
it  undergoes  the  fame  preparations  with  the  Fe- 
tunfe.  When  they  have  in  the  fecond  urn  the 
hardefl  parts  they  could  take  from  the  firft,  they 
throw  a  pound  of  flone  or  mineral  like  'alum, 
upon  a  hundred  pounds  or  thereabouts  of  this 
xream.  It  muft  be  made  red  by  the  fire,  and  afr- 
terwards  pounded.  This  is,  as  it  were,  the  pref- 
fure  which  gives  it  confiflence,  tho'  they  take  care 
to  keep  it  always  liquid. 

r  This  oil  of  flone  is  never  employed  alone.  They 
mix  another  with  it^  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  foul 
of  It.  The  compofition  is  as  follows ;  they 
take  large  pieces  of  quick-lime,  on  which  they 
throw  a  little  water  to  difTolve  and  reduce  them  to 
pieces.  Then  they  make  a  bed  of  dry  fern,  over 
which  they  lay  another  of  flak'd  lime.  Of  thefe 
they  put  feveral  alternately  over  each  other  Af-^ 
ter  this  they  fet  fire  to  the  fern.  When  the  whole 
is  confumed,  they  fpread  thefe  afhes  on  new  beds 
of  dry  fern.  This  is  done  five  or  ^x^l  times,  and 
the  oftener  they  do  it  the  oil  is  the  better.  Former, 
jy,  fays  the  hiflcry  of  Feou-leam,  bcfides  fern  they 
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ufcd  the  wood  of  a  tree  whofe  fruit  is  called  Se-tfe. 
If  we  judge  of  this  tree  by  the  fournefs  of  the  fruit 
before  it  is  ripe,  and  by  its  fmall  top,  we  fliould 
take  it  to  be  a  kind  of  medlar.  'Tis  no  longer 
xikd  at  prefent,  probably  becaufe  it  is  become  too 
fcarce  in  that  country.  Perhaps,  'tis  for  want 
of  this  wood,  that  the  prefent  porcelain  is  not 
fo  beautiful  as  thofe  of  former  times.  The  nature 
ofthe  quick-lime  and  fern  alfo  contributes  to  the 
goodnefs  of  the  oil  •,  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  what 
is  brought  from  fome  parts  is  better  than  what  comes 
from  others. 

When  they  have  a  certain  quantity  of  the  afhes 
of  quick-lime  and  fern,  they  throw  them  into  afi 
tirn  full  of  water.  Upon  an  hundred  pounds  they 
mud  diiTolve  one  pound  of  Ke-kao,  ftir  the  mix- 
ture well,  and  allow  it  to  reft,  till  there  appear  on 
the  furface  a  cloud  or  cruft,  which  they  take  ojff, 
and  put  into  ^  fecond  urn.  This  they  repeat  fe- 
veral  times.  When  a  kind  of  pafte  is  formed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fecond  urn,  they  pour  off  the 
water  by  inclination,  and  keep  this  liquid  pafte, 
v/hich  is  the  fecond  oil,  to  be  mixed  with  the  for- 
mer^ for  a  juft  mixture  of  thefe  two  depurated  oils 
they  muft  be  equally  thick.  In  order  to  judge  of 
this,  they  feveral  times  plunge  into  each  of  them 
pieces  of  Petunfe,  by  taking  ^whichout,  they  fee 
upon  their  furface  whether  tliey  are  equally  thick, 
Ihis  is  what  relates  to  the  quality  of  thofe  two  oils, 
/is  for  the  quantity,  the  beft  way  is  to  mix  ten 
meafures  of  the  oil  of  ftone,  with  one  meafure  of 
the  oil  of  quick-lime  and  fern.  They  who  are? 
rnoft  fparing  never  put  icfs  than  three  meafures. 
l^  the  merchants  who  fell  this  oil  have  the  leaft.in-. 
clinacion  to  cheat,  they  can  eafily  augment  its  bulk 
by  throwing  water  into  it,  and  adding  a  propor^ 
tional  quantity  of  Ke-kao,  to  cover  this  fraud,  and 
hinder  the  oil  from  being  top  liquid, 

^  Before 
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Before  I  explain  the  manner  of  applying  this  oil, 
or  rather  varnifh,  I  fhall  defcribe  how  the  porce- 
iain  is  made.  We  fhall  firft  begin  with  the  work 
performed  in  the  leaft  frequented  parts  of  King-te- 
tching.  There  in  an  inclofure  of  walls,  they  build 
vaft  piles,  where  we  fee  one  ftory  above  another  a 
prodigious  number  of  earthen  urns.  In  this  inclo- 
fure live  and  work  an  incredible  number  of  la- 
bourers, each  of  whom  has  his  tafk  fet  him.  Be- 
fore a  piece  of  porcelain  is  taken  out  of  this  to  be 
carried  to  the  furnace,  it  paffes  thro'  more  than 
twenty  hands,  and  that  without  confufion.  They 
have  no  doubt  found  that  by  this  means  the  work 
is  much  more  quickly  carried  on. 

The  firft  labour  confiils  in  purifying  again  the 
Petunfe  and  the  Kaolin  from  the  dregs  which  re- 
inain  in  them  when  they  arc  fold.  They  bruifc 
the  Petunfe  and  throw  it  into  an  urn  full  of  water. 
Then  they  dilblve  it  by  ftirring  it  about  with  a 
•large  fpatula,  They  let  it  reft  fome  moments, 
^ndtake  off  what  fwims  on  the  furface,  and  foof 
the  reft,  in  the  manner  above  explained. 

As  for  the  pieces  of  Kaolin,  it  is  not  neceffary 
to  break  them.  They  only  put  them  into  a  balket^. 
which  they  immerfe  into  an  urn  full  of  water. 
The  Kaolin  is  eafily  difTolv'd  of  itfelf ;  there  ge- 
nerally remains  a  fediment,  which  muft  be  thrown 
away.  In  a  year's  time  the  dregs  are  accun^ulated. 
and  form  great  heaps  of  white  fand  feparated  from 
the  Kaolin.  Thus  prepared  there  muft  be  a  juft 
mixture  of  them.  For  fine  porcelain,  they  put  in 
as  much  Kaolin  as  Petunfe  ;  for  ordinary  porce- 
•lain  they  put  four  parts  of  Kaolin  to  fix  of  Pe- 
tunfe. The  leaft  they  ever  put  are  five  parts  of 
Kaolin  to  three  of  Petunfe. 

^    After  this  firft  operation  they  throw  this  mafs 
mo  a  large  cavity  well  paved  at^d  cemented  every 
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where.  .  Then  they  tread  upon  it  and  knead  it  till 
it  becomes  thick. 

From  this  mafs  thus  prepared,  they  take  diffe- 
rent pieces,  which  they  extend  upon  large  dates.  On 
thefe  they  knead  and  form  them  into  all  different 
fhapes,  taking  care  that  there  be  no  flaws  in  it, 
nor  no  mixtures  of  extraneous  bodies  •,  fora  hair, 
or  a  grain  of  fand,  would  fpoil  the  whole  work  ; 
for  want  of  rightly  managing  this  mafs,  the  por- 
celain fpiits,  cracks  and  warps.  'Tis  from  thefe 
firil  elements,  that  we  have  fo  many  beautiful 
works  of  porcelain,  fome  of  which  are  made  on 
the  wheel,  others  are  only  made  upon  moulds, 
and  afterwards  perfected  by  the  chiffel. 

All  the  plain  or  fmooth  works  are  made  in  the 
former  manner.  A  cup,  for  example,  when  it 
comes  off  the  wheel,  is  no  more  than  a  kind  of 
imperfe(5l;  cavity,  almoil  like  the  crown  of  a  hat 
before  it  is  formed  on  the  block.  The  workman 
firft  gives  it  the  diameter  and  height  he  wants, 
and  it  comes  out  of  his  hands  almoft  as  foon  as  he 
has  begun  •,  for  he  has  only  three  farthings  Englifli 
money  for  a  ilielf,  and  every  Ihelf  contains  twen- 
ty-fix pieces.  The  foot  of  the  cup  is  at  that  time 
only  a  piece  of  earth  of  the  bulk  and  diameter 
which  it  ought  to  be  of,  and  which  is  hollowed  out 
with  the  chiffel,  when  the  cup  is  dry,  and  has 
acquired  confiftency  •,  that  is,  after  it  has  received 
all  its  ornaments.  This  cup,  on  coming  from  the 
wheel  is  firfl  received  by  another  workman,  who 
places  it  upon  its  bottom.  A  little  after  it  is  given 
to  a  third,  who  applies  it  to  its  mould,  and  gives 
it  the  fame  figure.  This  mould  is  a  kind  of  turning 
wheel  A  fourth  polifhes  this  cup  with  the  chiffel, 
efpecially  near  the  lips,  to  render  it  thin  and  tranf- 
parent.  He  fcrapes  it  feveral  times,  moiflening 
it  a  little  with  water^  if  it  is  too  dry,  left  it  fhould 
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Break.  When  the  cup  is  taken  ofF  the  mould,  ic 
muft  be  rolled  gsntly  on  the  fame  mould,  with- 
out prcfling  more  on  one  fide  than  another,  with- 
out which  there  will  either  be  flaws  in  it,  or  it  will 
warp.  It  IS  furprifing  to  fee  with  what  fpeed  one 
ot  thefe  cups  pafl^es  thro'  fo  many  different  hands 
borne  fay  that  a  piece  of  porcelain  has  paffed  thro'- 
the  hands  of  feventy  workmen. 

The  large  pieces  of  porcelain  are   made  at  two 
different  times.     One  half  is  raifed  on  the   wheel 
by  three  or  four  men,  who  fupport  it,  each   oa 
the  fide  next  to  him,   to  give  it  its  figure.     The 
other  half  being  almoft  dry  is   applied  to  it,  and 
united  with  it  by  the  matter  of  the    porcelain  di- 
luted in  water,  which  ferves  as   a  kind  of  mortar 
or  cement.   When  thefe  pieces,  thus  united,  are  in- 
tirely  dry,  they  with  a  knife   fcrape  the  internal 
and  external  fides  of  the  part  where  the  union  was.> 
which  by  means  of  the  varnilh  with  which  they 
cover  It,  becomes  equal  to  the  reft.     'Tis   in  this 
manner  that  they,  apply  handles,  ears,  and  other 
ornaments  to  veffels.     This  principally  regards  the 
porcelain  made  upon   moulds   or   by  the  hands 
iuch  as  ribbed  pieces,  or  fuch  as  are  of  a  whimfi- 
cal  figure  -,  fuch  as  animals,  idols,  or  bufts,  which 
the  Europeans  befpeak,    and   other  things  of  a 
fimilar  nature.     Thefe  kinds   of  moulded  works 
are  made  m  three  or  four  pieces,  which  they  join 
to  each  other,  and  afterwards  perfeft  with  inftru 
ments  proper  to  hollow,  polilh;  and  repair  the  dif- 
ferent parts  which  had  efcaped   the   mould      As 
tor  their  flowers   and  other  ornaments  which   are 
not  raifed,  but,  as  it  were,  engraved,  they  are  ap- 
plied to  the  porcelain  with  feals  and  moulds.  They 
alfo  apply  raifed  work,   prepared  almoft  in   the 
lame  manner  that  gold  lace  is  fewed  on  a  coat      ■ 
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What  follows  relates  to  thefe  kinds  of  moulds. 
When  they  have  the  model  of  the  piece  of  por-^ 
celain  which  is  wanted,  and  which  cannot  be  imi- 
tated on  the  wheel  by  the  hands  of  the  workman, 
they  apply  over  the  model,  earth  proper  for  the 
moulds.  This  earth  receives  the  impreffion,  and 
the  mould  is  made  of  feveral  pieces,  each  of  which 
is  pretty  large.  They  fuffer  the  mould  to  become 
hard,  when  the  figure  is  imprinted  on  it.  When 
they  want  to  ufe  it,  they  place  it  near  the  fire  for 
fome  time,  after  which  they  fill  it  with  porcelain, 
in  proportion  to  the  thicknefs  they  want  to  give 
it ;  they  prefs  with  their  hands  on  all  parts,  and 
then  for  a  moment  prefent  the  mould  to  the  fire. 
The  imprinted  figure  is  forthwith  detached  from 
the  mould  by  the  adion  of  the  fire,  which  a  little 
confumes  the  humidity  which  glew'd  this  matter  to  ;-. 
the  mould.  The  different  pieces  of  the  whole^ 
drawn  feparateiy  are  afterwards  re-united,  with  the 
fomewhat  liquid  matter  of  the  porcelain.  In 
this  manner  they  make  the  figures  of  animals, 
which  are  all  folid.  They  leave  this  mafs  to 
harden,  give  it  the  figure  propofed,  perfedlit 
with  the  ehiiel,  or  add  the  parts  formed  feparate- 
iy. Thefe  kinds  of  works  are  made  with  great 
care  and  pains.  When  the  work  is  finifhed  they 
lay  on  the  varniih  and  bake  it.  Then,  if  they 
pleafe,  they  paint  it  of  various  colours  and  gild  it* 
Then  they  bake  it  a  fecond  time.  Pieces  ol  por- 
celain thus  finifiied,  are  fold  extremely  dear.  All 
thefe  works  ought  to  be  defended  from  the  cold  -, 
humidity  makes  them  fplitwhen  they  are  not  dried 
equally^  for  which  reafon  they  fometimes  keep 
fires  in  thefe  laboratories. 

Thefe  moulds  are  made  of  a  fat  yellow  earth, 
whi^h  is  found  in  a  place  near  King-te->tch4ng. 
This  earth  is  kneaded,  and  when  it  is  well  united, 
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and  become  a  little  hard,  they  take  a  quantity  of  ic 
neceffary   for   the   mould,    and    beat   ic  ftronglv. 
When  they  have  given  it   the  defired    figure,  they 
dry  it,^  and  form  it  on  the  wheel.     This  kind  of 
work  is  fold  dear.     In  order  fpeedily  to  anfwer  a 
commiffion,  they  make  a  great  quantity  of  moulds, 
that  vail  numbers   of  labourers  may  be  employed 
at  once.     If  thefe  moulds  are  taken  care  of,    they 
lafl  a  long  time.     A  merchant  who  has  them  ready 
for  the  porcelain  works  befpoke  by  an  European, 
may  fell  his  commodity  better,  and  make  a  miichi 
more  confiderable  gain  than  another,  who   Hiould 
have  them  to  make.     If  thefe  moulds  fhould  hap- 
pen to  crack  or  have  their  furfaces  fplintered,  they 
are  no  longer  of  any  fervice,  except  for  porceJaia 
%of  the  fame  figure  but  of  a  fmaller  fize. 
'.i   In  this  cafe  they  put    them  on  the  wheel  and 
Smooth  them,    that  they  may  ferve  a  fecond  time. 
They  often  embellifh  their  porcelain  by  making 
it  pafs  thro'   the  hands  of  painters,  who   are  not 
much  richer  than  the  other  workmen.     At  this  we 
need  not  be  ailonifhed,  fmce  except  a  few  of  them, 
they  would  only  pafs  in   Europe  for  apprentices^ 
who  had  been  fome  months  at  the   bufmef*.     The 
whole  fcience  of  thefe,  and  o^  the  CKmdt  painter^ 
m  general,  is  founded  upon  no  principle,  and  on- 
ly confiils  in  following  a  certain  beaten  track,  af- 
Med  with    a  narrow  and   confinM   imagination^ 
They  are  ignorant  of  all  the  beautiful  rules  of  this 
art.     We  muft  however  confefs,   that   they  paint 
flowers,  animals,  and  landildps,  which  are  admired 
on  the  porcelain,  as   well  as   on  fcreens,    and  the 
window-blinds  of  fine  gauze. 

The  painting  is  divided  in  the  fame  laboratory- 
among  a  great  number  of  hands.  Ont  only  forms 
the  firft  coloured  circle  near  the  edges  of  ih^ 
china.     The  other  traces  the  flowers,  which  a  thir4 
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paintSi  One  is  for  rivers  a*id  mountains,  anottie'f 
for  birds,  and  others  for  animals.  Human  figures 
are  generally  moft  mangled  by  them.  Certain 
landfkips  and  plans  of  cities  illuminated^  carried 
from  Europe  to  China>  hardly  afford  us  the  li- 
berty of  laughing  at  the  Chinefe  method  of  paint-* 

ing. 

As  for  the  colours  of  the  Chinefe  painting,  they 
are  of  all  forts.  The  moft  common  in  Europe  is 
of  a  lively  blue  .on  a  white  ground.  There  are 
fome  in  which  this  gtound  refembles  that  of  a 
burning  glafs.  Some  are  intirely  red,  and  among 
thefe  fome  are  coloured  in  oil,  while  others  are  of 
a  blown  red,  and  intermixed  wirh  fmall  points 
almoft  like  our  water  colours.  When  thefe  two 
works  fucceed  to  their  perfe6i:ion,  which  they 
rarely  do,  they  are  accounted  extremely  valuable, 
and  are  fold  at  a  great  price. 

There  are  fome  porcelains  in  which  the  land- 
Ikips  are  formed  of  a  mixture  of  almoil  all  forts 
of  colours  heightened  by  the  gilding.  Thefe  are 
very  beautiful  when  of  the  right  kind,  but  the  or- 
dinary porcelain  of  this  fort,  is  not  comparable  to 
that  painted  with  azure  alone. 

The  annals  of  King' te-tching  fay,  that  formerly 
the  meaner  people  only  ufed  white  porcelain. 
This  probably  happened,  becaufe  they  had  not 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jao-tcheou  found  a  iefs 
valuable  azure  than  that  us'd  for  the  fineil  porce- 
lain, which  is  brought  far  and  fold  dear. 

'Tis  faid  that  a  merchant  who  dealt  in  porcelain 
being  fliip  wreck'd  on  a  defart  coaft,  found  there  much 
greater  riches  than  he  had  loft.  As  he  wandered 
on  the  coaft,  while  the  crew  were  building  a  fmall 
bark  of  the  wrecks  of  the  Ihip,  he  perceived  that 
the  ftones  proper  for  the  moft  beautiful  azure 
were  very  common  there.    He   brought  a  large 
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targo  with  him,  and  it  is  faid  that  by  this  means 
there  was  never  fo  beautiful  an  azure  ^tm  at  King- 
te-tching.     The  Chinefe  merchant  in  vain  attempt- 
ed to  find  that  coaft  again,  on  which   he  had  been 
thrown  by  chance. 

•  The  azure  is  prepared  in  the  folloyi^ing  mannen 
They  bury  it  in  gravel,  which  is  about  half  a  foot 
high  in  the  furnace ;  here  they  bake  it  twenty- 
four  hours.  Then  they  reduce  it  to  an  impalpable 
powder  as  well  as  the  other  colours^  not  upon 
marble,  but  in  large  porcelain  mortars,  whofe  bot- 
toms are  without  varnifh,  as  well  as  the  peilles 
employed  to  pound  it. 

The  red  colour  is  pr9duced  with  copperas.  They 
,  put   a   pound   of  copperas   in  a  crucible^  which 
they  lute  with  another  crucible,  in  the  fuperior  end 
of  which  is  a  fecond  aperture,  which  is  covered  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  it  may  be   eafily  uncovered^ 
ifnecefiity  requires.  They  furround  the  whole  with 
a  large  char-coal  fire  ;  and  that  they  may  have  th^ 
ilronger  reverberation  of  the  heat^  they  inclofethe 
whole  with  bricks.   So  long  as  the  fmoke  rifes  very 
black,  the  matter  is  not  duly  prepared.  But  as  foon 
as  a  fmall,  fine  and  fubtil  cloud  arifes,  it  is  fuliici- 
ently  done.    Then  they  take  a  little  of  this  matter^ 
dilute  it  in  water^  and  make  tryal   of  it  upon   a 
piece  of  board.     If  a  beautiful  red  is  produced  by 
it,  they  remove  the  fire  which  furrounds  it^  and  in 
part  covers  the  crucible.     When  the  whole  is  cold 
they  find  a  finall  cake  of  this  red  at  the  bottom  of 
the  crucible  i  but  the  beft  red  adheres  to  the  fupe- 
rior   part   of  it.     A   pound   of  copperas    yields 
four  ounces  of  the  red,  with  which  they  paint  the 
porcelain. 

Tho' the  porcelain  is  naturally  white^  and  re n^' 
dered  fl:ill  more  fo  by  the  varniili,  yet  there  are 
certain  figures  for  which  they  apply  a  particular 
white  upon  the  porcelain,  which  is  painted  of  fe- 
deral colours.     This  white  is  made  of  the  powder 
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of  tranfparent  flints,  which  is  calcin'd  in  the  fuf^ 
nacCj  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  azure.  To  half 
an  ounce  of  this  powder  they  add  an  ounce  of  ce- 
rufs  pulverized.  For  example,  to  make  the  green, 
to  one  ounce  of  cerufs,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the 
powder  of  flints,  they  add  three  ounces  of  what 
they  call  Tom-hoa-prien,  .which,  according  to  all 
appearances,  are  the  finell  feorise  of  copper  reduc- 
ed to  powder. 

The  prepared  green  becomes  the  matter  of  the 
violet,  which  is  made  by  adding  a  proper  quanti- 
ty of  white.  They  add  more  of  the  prepared 
green,  in  proportion  as  they  want  the  violet  more 
deep.  The  yellow  is  made  by  taking  feven  dramiS 
of  prepared  white,  to  which  they  add  three  drams 
of  copperas.  All  the  colours  laid  upon  the  porce- 
lain already  bak'd, 'after  they  are  varnifhed,  do  not 
appear  green,  violet,  red,  or  yellow,  till  they  are 
baked  a  fecond  time.  Thefe  different  colours, 
fays  the  Chinefe  book,  are  applied  with  cerufs, 
faltpetre,  and  copperas.  Some  fay  that  they  only 
employ  cerufs,  which  is  mixed  with  the  colour, 
when  they  diffolve  it  in  gum- water. 

The  red  colour  in  oil  is  produced  by  mixing  the 
red  Tom-'lou-hum,  or  even  the  red  I  have  men- 
tioned, with  the  ordinary  oil  of  porcelain,  and 
another  oil  made  of  white  flints,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner with  the  flril  fpecies  of  oil.  *  Several  trials  dif- 
cover  the  particular  quantity  of  each  to  be  ufed. 
Then  they  leave  the  porcelain  to  dry,  and  bake  it 
in  the  ordinary  furnace.  If,  after  the  baking,  the 
red  comes  out  pure  and  fparkling,  without  the 
lead  flain,  they  have  then  attained  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  art.  Thefe  kinds  of  porcelains  do  not 
found  v/hen  they  are  ftruck. 

The  other  fpecies  of  blown  red  is  made  thus : 
they  have  the  red  prepared  ;  they  take  a  pipe,  of 
which  the  apertures  ^      covered  with  fine  gauze. 
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They  gently  apply  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  to  the 
colour  laid  on  the  gauze,  after  which  they  blow 
into  the  pipe  againft  the  porcelain,  which  is  by 
•that  fheans  beautified  with  red  fpots.  This  fort  of 
porcelain  is  flill  dearer  and  rarer  than  the  preced- 
ing., becaufe  the  produdion  of  it  is  more  difficult, 
if  the  workman  obferves  all  the  requifite  propor- 
tions. ^  r    r 

The  black  porcelain  has  alfo  its  beauty  and  va- 
lue.    It  is  called  Oumien.     The    black  is  leaded 
and  refembles  that  of  our  burning  glaffes.  The  polcl 
laid  upon  it  renders  it  Hill  more  agreeable.    They 
give  this  black  colour  to  the   porcelain  when  it  is 
dry  ;  am^  for  this  purpofe,  they  mix  an  ounce  of 
^   a^iure  wfth   feven    ounces   of  the  ordinary  oil  of 
Itone.     Trials  exadJy  teach  the  proportions  of  this 
rnixture,  according  to  the  deeper  or  fainter  colour 
they  intend  to  give  to  the  porcelain.     When  this 
colour  is  dry,  they  bake  the  porcelain,  after  which 
they  lay  on  the  gold  and  bake  it  again  in  a  parti- 
cular furnace. 

There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  porcelain  made^  which  ex--' 
ternally  is  all  pierced  like  pinking.  In  the  middle  is  a 
cup  proper,  to  contain  the  liquor.     The  cup  how- 
ever is  but  one  fubftance  with   the  pinked  work 
There  are  other  porcelains  on  which  the  Chinefe  or 
Tartar  ladies  are  painted  to  the  life.     The  draperv 
tne  complexion,  and  the  features  are  all  preferved       ' 
At  a  diftance  thefe  works  are  taken  for  enamel. 

h  is  to  be  obferved,  that  when  they  lay  no 
other  oil  on  the  porcelain  than  that  of  white  flints 
tnis  porcelain  is  of  a  particular  fpecies,and  is  called 
Ilou-tchi.  It  is  all  marbled  and  croffed  in  all  direc- 
tions, with  an  infinite  number  of  veins.i^t  a  difran^e 
one  would  take  it  for  broken  porcelain,  the  whole 
or  whole  pieces  remained  in  their  places,  fo  that 
it  refembles  Mofaic  work.     The  colour  which  this 
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oil  ^Ives  is  a  white  fomewhat  cineritious.  If  the 
porcelain  is  all  azured,  and  if  they  lay  this  oil  on 
ir,  it  will  appear  both  cut  and  marbled  when  the 
colour  is  dry. 

When  they*  apply  the  gold  they  pound  it,  and 
diirol\re  it  in  the  bottom  of  a  porcelain  veffel  till 
they  fee  under  the  water  a  fmall  canopy  of  gold. 
They  fuffer  it  to  dry,  and  when  they  want  to  ufe 
it,  they  diffolve  a  fufficient  quantity  of  it  in  gum- 
water.  With  thirty  parts  of  gold  they  incorporate 
three  parts  of  cerufs,  and  lay  it  on  the  porcelain 
in  the  fame  manner  with  the  other  colours. 

There  is  alfo  a  fpecies  of  porcelain  made  in  the 
following  manner.  They  give  it  the  ^ordinary 
varniih  and  bake  it,  then  paint  it  with  different 
colours  and  bake  it  again.  They  fometimes  de- 
fignedly  delay  the  painting  till  after  the  firft 
baking.  Sometimes  alfo  they  have  recourfe  to  the 
fecond  baking,  to  conceal  the  faults  of  the  porce- 
lain, by  applying  colours  to  the  defed:ive  places. 
This  porcelain  which  is  full  of  colouring,  is-  agree- 
able to  the  tafte  of  a  great  many  peaple.  It  gene- 
rally happens  that  we  feel  inequalities  on  this  fort 
of  porcelain,  and  thefe  have  been  neceffary  either 
to  fupply  the  fhades  of  the  painting,,  or  cover  the 
defeds  of  the  porcelain.  When  the  painting  is 
dry,  as  well  as  the  gilding,  if  there  is  any,  they 
make  piles  of  the  porcelain,  and  putting  the  fmall 
into   the   large  velTels,    place    them    in  the  fur^ 


nace. 


Thefe  furnaces  may  be  of  iron  when  they  are 
fmalj,  but  generally  they  are  of  earth.  Some  of 
them  are  as  high  as  a  man,  and  almoft  as  wide  as- 
one  ofour  largeft  hoglheads  for  wine.  They  are 
made  of  feverai  pieces,  of  the  fame  matter  with  the 
cafes  for    the  porcelain.     They  are    large  pieces 


about  an  inch  thick < 


a  foot  high. 


and  a  foot  and 
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^n  Half  long.     Before   they  bake  them    they  give 
them  a  figure  proper  for  becoming  round.     They 
are  placed    over  each    other  and    well    cemented. 
The  bottom  of  the  furnace  is  raifed   about  a   foot 
and  an  half  above   the   ground,  and  placed  upon 
two  or  three  rows  of  thick,   but   not  very   broad 
bricks.   Round  the  furnace  is  a  well-built  in.clofure 
of  bricks,  which  at  its  bottom  has  two  or  thVee  air-- 
holes,^ which  ferve  as    bellows    to  the  fire.     This 
inclofure  is  a  foot  and  an  half  diftant  from  the  fur- 
nace, except  in   three   or  four   places  which  are 
filled  up,  and   ferve    as  fupports  to  the  furnace. 
They  at  the  fame  time  remove  the  furnace  and  the 
inclofure,  v/ithout  which  the  furnace  cannot  ftand. 
They  fill  the  furnace  with  the  porcelain  they  want 
to  bake,  a  fecond  time,  piling  the  fmall  into  the 
Jarge  veiTels.     When  this  is  done   they  cover   thjs 
mouth  of  the  furnace  with  pieces   like   thofe   of 
which  its  fides  are  built.  Thefe  pieces,  whofe  edo-es 
are  laid  over  each  other,  are   clofely  united  wttii 
mortar,  or  a  kneaded  earth  fit   for   that   purpofe. 
They  only  leave  an  aperture  in  the  middle,  in  or- 
der to  obferve  when  the  porcelain  is  bak'd.     They 
afterwards  kindle  a  quantity  of  coals  .under   the 
furnace.     They  alfo  kindle  coals  on  the  coverino-, 
whence  they  throw  the  afhes    into  the  fpaces    be- 
tween  the   inclofure  of   bricks  and   the   furnace. 
The  aperture  in  the  top  of  the  furnace   is   covered 
with  a  piece  of  a  broken  pot.  When  the  fire  is  burn- 
ing, they  now  and  then  look  thro'    this   aperture, 
and  when  the  porcelain  appears  to  be  fhining  and 
painted  with  brifk  and  lively  colours^  they  ronove 
the  fire  and  take  out  the  porcelain. 

There  may  naturally  arife  a  thought  concerning  the 
colours  which  are  incorporated  with  porcelain  al- 
ready bak'd  and  varnifhed  with  cerufs,  to  which, 
according  to  the  annals  of  Feou-leani,   they  added 
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^altpetre  and  copperas.  If  we  employ'd  cerufs  in 
^he  colours  with  which  we  paint  the  fquares  of 
glafs,  and  afterwards  give  them  a  fecond  kind  of 
baking,  might  not  this  cerufs  reftore  to  us  the  an- 
cient fecret  of  painting  glafs  without  dellroying 
any  thing  of  its  tranfparency  ?  but  this  is  only  to 
be  judged  of  by  experience. 

The  Chinefe  had  formerly  the  art  of  painting 
on  the  fides  of  porcelain  velTels,  fiili  and  other 
animals,  whicH  were  only  perceptible  when  the 
veflel  v/as  full-  of  fome  liquor.  They  call  this  fpe- 
cies  Kia-tfin,  that  is,  azure,  is  put  in  prefs,  on  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  the  azure  is  laid  on. 
This  is  all  that  is  retained  of  this  fecret.  Perhaps 
in  Europe  we  may  conjedure  at  what  the  Chinefe 
are  ignorant  of.  The  porcelain  to  be  painted  thus 
ought  to  be  very  thin.  Vvhen  it  is  dry  we  ought 
to  apply  a  pretty  faint  colour,  not  externally,  as  i-s 
ufual,  but  within  on  the  fides.  They  paint 
fiili  as  moll  proper  to  appear  when  the  cup  is 
filled  with  water.  When  the  colour  is  once 
dry  they  lay  over  it  a  flight  bed  of  ilrong  but 
fine  glue,  made  of  the  fame  earth  as  porcelain. 
This  bed  inclofes  the  azure  between  thefe  two  la- 
mina of  earth.  When  the  bed  is  dry  they  lay 
the  varnifh  on  the  infide  of  the  porcelain.  Some- 
time after  they  put  it  on  the  mould  and  wheel. 
As  it  has  received  a  body  in  the  infide,  they 
render  it  externally  as  flender  as  poflible,  without 
penetrating  to  the  colour.  Then  we  muft  put  the 
outfideofthe  porcelain  into  the  varnifli  ;  and  when 
the  whole  is  dry  they  bake  it  in  the  common 
furnace.  This  labour  is  extremely  nice,  and  re- 
quires a  dexterity  of  which  the  Chinefe  are  no 
longer  m afters.  They  are,  however,  every  now 
and  then  trying  to  recover  the  art  of  this  magical 
painting  •,  but  to  no  purpofe. 
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Be  this  as  it  will,  we  may  at  prefent  fay,  that 
the  beautiful  azure  appears  again  upon  the  porce- 
lain, after  having  difippeared  for  fome  time. 
When  it  is  firft  applied,  it  is  of  a  palifh  black  co- 
lour. When  it  is  dry  and  has  received  the  varnifh, 
it  is  totally  eclipfed,  and  the  porcelain  appears 
white.  The  colours  are  then  buried  under  the 
varnifh.  The  fire  maizes  them  blow,  almoft  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  the  natural  heat  brings  out  the 
mofl  beautiful  butterflies  with  all  their  variety  of 
colours.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  before  the  var- 
nifh is  laid  upon  the  porcelain,  it  is  to  be  pohfhed, 
and  its  irregularities  removed.  For  this  purpofe 
they  ufe  a  pencil  made  of  very  fine  feathers,  which 
they  moiflen  a  little  with  water,  and  pafs  every 
'Vhere  v/ith  a  gentle  hand. 

Befides,  there  is  great  art  in  the  manner  of  lay- 
ing the  varnifh  on  the  porcelain,  both  in  putting 
on  a  fufHcient  quantity,  and  fpreading  it  equally  oa 
ail  parts.  To  very  thin  and  flender  porcelain  they 
give,  at  two  different  times,  two  flight  beds  of  var- 
nifh •,  for  if  thefe  beds  were  too  thick,  the  weak 
fides  of  the  cup  would  not  bear  them,  but  bend 
immediately.  Thefe  two  beds  are  as  good  as  an 
ordinary  varnifh,  which  they  give  the  fine  and 
flrong  china.  They  lay  on  the  one  by  im- 
prefTion,  and  the  other  by  immerfion.  At  firft 
they  take  the  cup  in  one  hand  on  the  out-fide, 
and  holding  it  Qoppingly  over  the  urn  where  the 
varnifli  is,  they  with  the  other  throw  as  much  in- 
to it  as  is  fufHcient  to  varnifh  it  every  where. 
This  is  done  fucceffively  to  a  vaflnumber  of  cups. 
When  they  are  dry  within,  they  varnifh  the  out- 
fiie  in  the  following  manner  :  they  hold  one  hand 
on  the  cup,  and  fupporting  it  with  a  fmall  flick 
under  the  middle  of  its  bottom,  they  pluno-e  it  in- 
to the  y^rid  full  of  varnifh,  and  immediately  take 
if  put'  j^ 
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'Tis  to  be  remembered  that  the  foot  of  the  cup 
remains  folid.  In  a  word,  it  is  not  till  it  has  re- 
ceived the  varnifh  ^nd  becomes  dry,  that  they  put 
it  upon  the  wheel  to  hollow  the  bottom,  after  which 
they  paint  upon  it  a  fmall  circle,  and  often  aChinefe 
letter.  When  this  painting  is  dry  they  varnilli  the 
cavity  they  have  made  under  the  cup  -,  and  this  is 
the  iail  hand  put  to  it,  fince  it  is  forthwith  carried 
from  the  laboratory  to  the  furnace  to  be  baked. 

It  is  furprifmg  that  a  man  fhould  keep  in  an 
equilibrium  upon  his  fliqulders,  two  long  and 
narrow  planks  on  which  the  porcelain  is  ranged  \ 
and  that  he  fhould  thus  pafs  thro'  feveral  very 
populous  ftreets  without  breaking  the  ware.  'Tis 
true  people  avoid  him  carefully  \  for  they  would , 
be  obliged  to  repair  the  lofs  done.  But  it  is  afto- 
nifhing  that  the  porter  himfelf  fhould  fo  well  re^ 
gulate  his  fteps,  and  all  the  motions  of  his  body, 
as  to  loffe  nothing  of  his  equilibrium. 

The  place  where  the  furnaces  are,  prefents  us 
with  another  {zt'^t.  In  a  kind  of  area  or  entry 
before  each  furnace  we  fee  heaps  of  cafes  deftined 
to  contain  the  porcelain,  Every  piece  of  porce- 
lain, however  coarfe,  as  well  thofe  which  have 
lids,  as  thofe  which  have  not,  has  its  cafe, 
Thefe  lids  are  but  weakly  attached  to  the  lower 
part  in  baking,  and  are  eafiiy  difengaged  by  a 
fmall  ftroke  v/hich  they  give  them.  As  for  the 
fmall  porcelain  ware,  fuch  as  tea  and  chocolate 
cups,  they  have  a  cafe  common  to  many  of  them. 
The  v/orkman  in  this  imitates  nature,  who,  in  or- 
der to  concod:  and  maturate  fruits  includes  them 
under  a  common  covering,  that  the  heat  of  the  fur^ 
may  only  penetrate  them  gradually  \  and  that  his 
internal  adion  may  not  be  too  much  interrupted 
by  the  external  air  during  tlte  cold  damps  of  the 
Tiight.  '  • 
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*  Thefe  cafes  have  in  the  infide  a  kind  of  bed  of 
fand,  which  is  covered  with  the  powder  of  Kao- 
lin, that  the  fand  may  not  adhere  too  much  to  the 
foot  of  the  cup,  which  is  placed  upon  this  bed, 
after  having  prefled  it  and  given  it  the  figure  of 
the  porcelain,  which  does  not  touch  the  fides  of 
the  cafe.  The  mouth  of  the  cafe  has  no  covering. 
A  fecond  cafe  of  the  figure  of  the  firil,  furnifhed 
in  like  manner  with  porcelain,  is  fo  fitted  into  it, 
as  to  cover  it  intirely,  without  touching  the  por- 
celain below.  In  this  manner  they  fill  the  fur- 
nace with  large  piles  of  earthen  cafes  all  furnifhed 
with  porcelain.  By  means  of  thofe  thick  coverings^ 
the  beauty,  and  if  we  m.ay  ufe  the  expreiTion,  the 
complexion  of  the  porcelain  is  not  exhaled  by  the 
lire. 

With  refpe6l  to  the  fmall  pieces  of  porcelain, 
which  are  contained  in  large  round  cafes,  each  of 
which  is  placed  upon  a  fupporter  of  earth  about 
the  thicknefs  of  two  crowns,  and  as  wide  as  its 
foot.  The  bottoms  of  thefe  are  alfo  covered  with 
the  powder  of  Kaolin.  When  thefe  cafes  are  large 
they  put  no  porcelain  in  the  middle,  becaufe  it 
would  be  too  far  from  the  fides,  by  which  jneans 
the  cafe  being  deftitute  of  due  llrength  would 
break  and  fall  down,  which  endangt-rs  the  whole 
pile.  We  mult  obferve  that  thefe  cafes  are  the 
third  of  a  foot  in  height,  and  fome  of  them  are  not 
bak'd  no  more  than  the  porcelain.  However,  they 
intirely  fill  thofe  which  have  been  already  baked, 
^nd  are  ftiil  fit  for  ufe. 

We  m.ufi:  not  forget  the  manner  in  which  the 
porcelain  is  put  into  thefe  cafes.  The  workman 
does  not  touch  it  immediately  with  his  hands  ;  for 
by  that  means  he  might  either  break  it,  or  produce 
irregularities  in  it.  He  draws  it'  from  off  the 
plate  by  means  of  a  fmall  cord.     This  cord  is- 

fixed 
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.  fixed  at  one  end  to  two  fomewhat  crooked 
^  branches  of  a  fork  of  wood  which  he  takes  in  one 
feand,  while  with  the  other  he  holds  the  two  ends 
of  the  cord  croffed  and  open,  according  to  the 
bulk  of  the  porcelain.  In  this  manner  he  fur- 
rounds  it,  raifes  it  gently,  and  places  it  on  the 
Iina41  pedeftal  in  the  cafe.  All  this  is  done  with 
mcredible  expedition. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace  was  covered  with  a  bed  of  gravel  a  foot 
and  an  half  thick.  This  gravel  is  defigned  for  the 
Hiore  fecurely  placing  the  piles  of  porcelain,  whofe 
rows  which  are  in  the  middle  of  the  furnace  are  at 
kail  ^^^txi  foot  high.  The  two  cafes  at  the  foot 
©f  each  pile  are  empty,  becaufe  the  fire  does  not 
a6l  fufficiently  below,  and  becaufe  they  are  in 
fome  meafure  covered  by  the  gravel :  for  the 
lame  reafon  the  cafe  placed  at  the  top  of  the  pile 
is  left  empty.  In  this  manner  they  fill  the  whole 
,  fornacc,  leaving  no  vacuity,  except  at  the  place 
which  is  immediately  under  the  vent. 

In  the  middle  of  the  furnace  they  place  the  piles 
©F  the  lineil  porcelain.  At  the  bottom  fuch  as 
are  coarfer ;  and  at  the  entry  fu<:h  as  are  of  a 
deeper  colour,  which  are  compofed  of  an  equal 
quantity  ofPetunfe  and  Kaolin,  and  on  which 
they  have  laid  a  varnifh  made  of  the  Hone  which 
has  fpots  a  little  black  or  red,  becaufe  that  oil 
has  a  llronger  body  than  the  other.  All  thefe 
piles  are  placed  very  near  each  other,  and  united 
below,  above,  and  at  the  middle,  with  fome  pieces 
©f  earth  which  they  apply  .to  them,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  however,  that  the  fiame  has  a  free 
paffage  to  infinuate  itfelf  equally  on  all  fides. 
This  depends  on  the  eye  and  dexterity  of  the 
workman,  and  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  fuc- 
(peed  in   his  aiteimptj  and  avoid   ceruin  accidents 

nearly 
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nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  which  arife  from  obftru6lions 
in  the  animal  body.  ^.    - 

All  earths  are  not  proper   for  the  cafes  which 
contain  the  porcelain.     There  are  three  forts  ufed. 
The  one  is  yellow  and  very  common.     It  is  ufed 
in  the  greateft  quantity,    and  conftitutes  the  bafe.i 
The  ether  is  called  Lao-tu,  that  is,  a  ftrong  earth. 
The  third,  which  is  an  oleous  earth,  is  called  Yeou- 
tou.     Thefe  two  lafl  earths  are  in  the  winter  time 
taken  from  very  deep  mines,  where  it  is  not  pof- 
fible  to  work  during  the  fummen     If  they   were 
mixed  in  equal  quantities,  which  would  cofl  a  little 
more,  the  cafes  would   lafl  longer.     They  bring 
thefe  earths,  ready  prepared,  from  a  large  village 
at  the  foot  of  the  river,  about  a  league  from  King- 
te- tchin.     Before  they  are  bak'd  they  are  yeliowiih, 
but  when  baked  they  are  of  a  dark  red  colour.  As 
the  workers  are  very  fparing  they  put  in  mofl   of 
the   yellow   earth,  which   is   the  reafon  why  the 
cafes  do  not  lafl  above  two  or  three  bakings,  after 
v/hich  they  fplit  altogether.     If  they  are  but  flight- 
ly  fplit,  they  tie  them  round  with  a  band  of  ofiers; 
the  band  is  burnt,  but  the  cafe  ferves  for  that  time 
without  doing  any  hairm  to  the  porcelain.     They 
muft  not  fill  a  furnace  with  nev/  cafes  which  have 
not  been  ufed  before.     The  half  of  them  mufl   be 
fuch  as  have  been  baked  before.     Thefe  are  placed 
at  top  and  at  bottom.     In  the  middle  of  the  piles 
they  place  fuch  as  are  new-made.     Formerly,    ac- 
cording to  the  hiflory  of  Fou-leam,  all  the  cafes 
were  bak'd   feparately    in  a  furnace,  before  they 
were  ufed  for  baking  the  porcelain,  no  doubt,  be- 
caufe  at  that  time  they  had  lefs  regard  to  the  ex- 
pence  than  t©  the  perfeclion   of  the  work.     It  is 
not  fo  at  prefent,  becaufe   the  workers   in  porce^ 
Jain  are  multiplied  to  an  incredible  number. 
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We  Hiall  now  confider  the  flruclure  of  the  fur-^ 
eaees.  They  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  pretty 
long  entry,  which  ferves  as  a  i3ellows  to  them,  and 
is  of  the  fame  u  leas  the  arch  of  the  glafs-founders. 
The  furnaces  are,  at  prefent,  larger  than  they  were 
fome  ages  ago,  fince  in  former  times,  accord- 
ing to  the  Chinefe  book,  they  were  only  fix 
foot  in  heighth  and  breadth.  At  prefent  they 
are  two  fathoms  high,  and  almoft  four  fathoms 
broad.  The  arck,  as  well  as  the  body  of  the 
furnace,  is  pretty  thick,  that  they  may  be  able 
to  walk  upon  it  without  being  incommoded  by 
she  lire.  This  arch,  in  the  infide,  is  neither  flat 
jior  formed  into  a  point,  but  runs  flanting,  and 
grows  narrower  in  proportion  as  it  approaches  the 
great  vent,  which  is  at  the  extremity,  and  thro* 
which  the  flames  and  fmoke  are  difcharged.  Be- 
£des  this  vent  the  furnace  has  in  its  top  five  fmali 
apertures,  w4iich  are,  as  it  were,  the  eyes  of  it. 
They  cover  them  with  fome  broken  pots,  in 
fuch  a  manner  however,  that  they  alTift  the  air 
and  fire  of  the  furnace,  'Tis  by  thefe  eyes  that 
they  judge  whether  the  porcelain  is  baked. 
They  uncover  the  eye  which  is  a  little  before 
the  great  v&nu  and  v/ith  an  iron  tongs  open  one 
of  the  cafes.  The  porcelain  is  enough  baked, 
ivheii  there  is  a  clear  Are  in  the  furnace,  when 
all  the  cafes  are  red  hot,  and  when  the  colours 
are  clear  and  bright.  Then  they  difcontinue  the 
lire  and  clofe  up  the  door  of  the  furnace  for 
fome  time.  The  fi^rnace  has  a  deep  fire  ail  over 
it.  They  pafs  over  a  plank  into  the  cavity 
of  the  furnace,  in  order  to  range  the  porcelain. 
When  they  have  kindled  the  fire  they  forthwith 
ibut  the  door,  leaving  in  it  an  aperture  neceflTa- 
ry  to  throw  in  pieces  of  wood,  a  foot  long  but 
very  fmalL      They  fixft   heat  the    furnace   for  4 

day 
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day  and  a  night.  Then  two  men,  who  relieve 
each  other,  conftantly  throw  wood  into  it.  For 
one  baking  they  generally  burn  fourfcore  loads. 
To  judge  of  this  matter,  by  what  tht  Chinefe  book 
fays,  that  quantity  cannot  be  fufficient.  In  it  we 
are  afTured  that  they  burned  two  hundred  and  for- 
ty loads  for  this  purpofe,  and  twenty  more  if  the 
weather  was  rainy,  tho^  at  that  time  the  furnaces 
Were  fmaller  by  one  half,  than  thofe  usM  at  pre- 
fent.  They  at  firfl  kept  up  a  gentle  fire  in  them  for 
feven  days  and  feven  nights,  and  on  the  eighth  day 
they  made  a  very  ftrong  fire.  It  is  to  be  obferv- 
ed,  that  at  this  time  the  cafes  of  the  fmall  porce- 
lain were  baked  apart,  before  they  v/ere  put  into 
the  furnace.  It  muH  alfo  be  owned,  that  the 
ancient  porcelain  had  more  fubflance  than  the 
modern. 

The  old  workers  alfo  obferved  one  thing  which 
is  negiei5led  at  prefent.  When  there  was  no  more 
Bre  in  the  furnace,  they  did  not  open  the  doer 
till  after  ten  days  for  large  porcelain,  nor  till 
after  five  days  for  the  fmall.  At  prefent  indeed 
they  delay  opening  the  door  and  taking  out  the 
large  porcelain  for  fotne  days ;  for  without  this 
precaution  they  would  fplit.  But  for  the  fmall,. 
if  the  fire  has  been  extinguiihed  in  the  evening,  they 
take  them  out  the  next  day.  The  defign  is  pro- 
bably to  fpare  wood  for  the  next  baking.  As  the 
porcelain  is  excefTively  hot,  the  workman,  in  or- 
der to  lay  hold  of  it,  ufes  long  flings  hung  about 
his  neck. 

After  having  in  one  day  burnt  a  hundred  and 
fourfcore  loads  of  wood  in  the  entry  of  the  fur- 
nace, it  is  furprifing  that  the  next  day  no  allies 
fhould  be  found.  They  who  attend  thefe  furnaces 
mufl  be  well  accuftomed  to  the  fire.  ^Tis  faid 
they  put  fak  into  their  tea,   that  they  may  drink 

as 
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as  much  of  it  as  they  pleafe,  without  being  the 
worfe.  But  it  is  eafy  to  comprehend  how  this 
faked  liquor  allays  their  third. 

After  what  has    been  faid,    it  is  not  furprifing 
that  porcelain  Ihould    be  fo  dear   in    Europe.     It 
is  alio  to  be  obferved^  that  belides   the  great  gain 
of  the  European  merchants,  and  that  which  their 
Chinefe  ccmmiirioners  make  of  them^  it    is  rare 
that  a  baking   fucceeds  intirely  \    tliat   often  the 
whole  is  loft,  and  that  on  opening  the  furnace  they 
find  the  porcelains  and  cafes  reduced  to    a  mafs  as 
hard  as  a  rock  •,  and  too  great  a  fire^  or  ill-tem- 
pered cafes,  may  deftroy  the  whole  \  that  it  is  not 
eafy  to  regulate  the  fire  which  ought  to  be  applied  5 
that    the    nature   of    the   weather   inftantaneoufly 
changes  the  adion  of  the  fire,  the  quality  of  the  fub- 
jedl  on  which  it  adls,  and  that  of  the  wood  which 
fupports  it.     Thus  for  one  workman  who  becomes 
rich,  there  are  an  hundred  others  who  ruin  them- 
felves,  and  tempt  fortune,    from   the  hopes  they 
have  ofamafling  wherewithal!  to  fet  up  a  merchant's 
fhop. 

Befides,  the  porcelain  tranfported  into  Europe? 
is  almoft  all  made  upon  new  models,  which  are 
often  whimfical,  and  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  fuc- 
ceed.  Provided  it  has  but  the  fmajleft  fault  it  is 
difliked  by  the  Europeans,  who  will  have  nothing 
but  what  is  perfeft-,  for  this  reafon  it  remains  in 
the  hands  of  the  workmen,  who  cannot  fell  it  to 
the  Chinefe,  becaufe  it  is  not  agreeable  to  their 
tafte  :  it  is  therefore  neceffary,  that  the  pieces 
fold  fhould  defray  the  expence  of  fuch  as  are  re- 
jeded. 

According  to  the  hif^ory  of  King-te-tchin,  the 
gain  formerly  arifingfrom  porcelain  was  much  great- 
er than  at  prefent.  This  can  hardly  be  believed  \  for 
there  was  not  at  that  time  fo  great  a  vent  for  por- 
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Celain  in  Europe.  This  happens  becaufe  the  living 
is  at  prefent  dearer  than  before  ;  becaufe  the  wood 
in  the  neighbouring  mountains  being  exhaufted, 
they  are  obliged  to  bring  it  a  great  v/ay,  and  at  a 
vaft  expence  •,  becaufe  the  profit  is  divided  among 
fo  many  different  perfons;  and  laftly,  becaufe  the 
workmen  are  lefs  fkilful  than  they  were  in  former 
times,  and  confequentjy  lefs  fure  in  fucceeding. 
This  may  alfo  proceed  from  the  avarice  of  the 
mandarins,  who  employing  a  great  many  work- 
men, make  rich  prefents  to  their  proteftors  at 
court,  and  pay  the  labourers  ill,  which  are  fufH- 
cient  reafons  why  the  merchandize  fhould  be  dearj 
and  the  merchant  poor. 

The  difficulty  of  imitating   certain  models  fept 
from  Europe,  is  one  of  the  circumftances   which 
augment  the  price  of  porcelain;  for  all  the  work- 
men cannot  labour  upon  all  the  models  fent  from 
foreign  countries.     Some  of  them  are  impolTible 
to  be   imitated   in   China,  juft    as    fome   of  their 
work  furprize  ftrangers,  and  are  thought  impof- 
fible  to  be  done.  The  following  are  fome  examples 
of  this.     We  there  fee  a  large  porcelain   lanthorn, 
thro'  which  a  flambeau  enlightens   a  whole  room. 
This  work  had  been   befpoke    by  the  hereditary 
prince,    who   alfo    befpoke  feveral  mufical  inflru- 
ments,  and  among  the  reft  a  kind  of  fmall   organ 
called  T-feng,  which   is    near  a   foot  high,  and 
compofed  of  fourteen  pipes,  whofe  melody  is  very 
agreeable.     They  alfo  fucceed  perfectly  in  flutes, 
flagelots,  and  another   infl:rument  called  Yun-io, 
which   is  compofed   of  feveral   fmall    round  and 
fomewhat  concave  plates,    each  of  which    has  a 
particular  found.     They  fufpend  nine  of  them   in 
a  fquare    which  correfponds    to    different   ftages, 
which   are   touched   with   flicks   like   the  drum. 
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There  is  a  fmall  chime  which  agrees  with  the  founci 
of  other  infcruments,  and  the  voice  of  muficiansi 
It  is  neceffary,  they  fay,  to  make  a  great  many 
experiments,  in  order  to  difcover  the  thick nefs  and 
the  degree  of  baking  proper  for  the  tones  necelTary 
for  harmony.  Vv^e  may  perhaps  imagine,  that  the 
Chinefe  have  for  this  pnrpofe  the  fecret  of  incor- 
porating a  little  metal  in  the  body  of  thefe  porce^ 
iains  to  vary  their  founds.But  metal  is  fo  little  capa- 
ble of  being  united  with  porcelain,  that  if  a  copper 
farthing  was  put  on  the  top  of  a  pile  of  porcelain 
placed  tn  the  furnace,  this  farthing  being  melted^ 
would  penetrate  all  the  cafes  and  all  the  porcelains 
of  the  Dile,  fo  that  each  of  them  would  have  a  hole 
in  its  bottom.  Nothing  better  ihews  what  motion 
the  fire  crives  to  every  thing  included  in  the  furnace** 
for  the  workmen  aifure  us,  that  every  thing  there 
is,  as  it  were,  fluid  and  flu6tuating. 

'to  return  to  fuch  of  the  Chinefe  works  as  are 
curious,  they  fucceed  principally  in  grotefque 
pieces  and  the  figures  of  animals.  The  workmeri 
make  ducks  and  tortoifes  which  float  upon  the 
water.  They  make  cats  painted  in  the  natural 
manner,  which  upon  their  head  carry  a  fmall 
lamp,  the  flame  of  which  forms  the  two  eyes  oi 
the  animal.  By  this  means  the  rats  are  frighted 
in  the  night  time.  They  alfo  make  a  great  many 
flatties  of  Kouan-in,  a  goddefs  celebrated  m  Chi- 
ea  They  reprefent  her  holding  ar.  mtant  in  her 
arms  and  ilie  is  invoked  by  barren  women  who 
want'  to  have  children.  She  may  be  compared  to 
the  antique  ftatues  which  we  have  of  A^enus  and 
Dians,  with  this  difference,  that  the  ftatues  ot 
Kcuan-in  are  very  modeft.  . 

There  is  another  kind  of  porcelain,  the  making 
of  which  is  very  difficult,  fo  that  it  is  very  un- 
common.    The  body  of  this  porcelain  is  extren^e- 
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Jy  tliln,  and  its  furface  very  even,  both  within  and 
without.  It  has  mouldings  however  in  it^  groupes 
offlowers^  for  example,  and  other  fimilar  orna- 
ments. It  is  made  in  the  following  manner  : 
when  it  is  taken  off  the  wheel,  they  put  it  on  a 
mould  on  which  the  figures  are  engraved,  and 
thefe  are  imprinted  on  the  infide.  Externally  they 
render  it  as  fine  and  fmooth  as  pofTible,  working  it 
with  the  chiffel,  after  which  they  varnifh  it  and 
bake  it  in  the  ordinary  furnace. 
;  The  European  merchants  fometimes  defire  the 
Chinefe  workmen  to  give  them  plates  of  china  for 
tables,  the  feats  of  chairs,  or  the  frames  of  pic^ 
cures :  but  thefe  cannot  be  had.  The  largefl  and 
longed  plates  are  about  a  foot  fquare.  If  they  are 
made  larger,  let  them  be  as  thick  as  they  will, 
they  warp.  For  this  reafon,  inftead  of  making  thefe 
plates  thick,  they  make  them  with  two  furfaces 
which  they  unite,  leaving  the  infide  hollow.  In 
the  two  fides  they  make  two  apertures,  to  enchafe 
them  in  joyners  work  or  in  the  backs  of  chairsj 
where  they  make  an  agreeable  appearance. 

The  hiftory  of  King-te-tchin  fpeaks  of  feveral 
tvorks  ordered  by  the  emperors,  which  they  in 
vain  attempted  to  make.  The  grandfather  of  this 
prefent  emperor  befpoke  urns  almoil  of  the  fame 
figure  with  thofe  pots  in  which  we  put  orange- 
trees.  Thefe  urns  he  wanted  to  contain  fmali 
red,  gold,  and  filver-coloured  fifh,  which  are 
accounted  curiofities.  Perhaps  he  alfo  intended  to 
bath  in  thefe  veffels  -^  for  they  were  to  have  beers 
three  fe^t  and  an  half  in  diameter,  and  two  feet 
and  an  half  high.  The  bottom  was  to  have  been 
half  a  foot  thick,  and  the  fides  were  to  have  been 
the  third  of  a  foot  in  thicknefs.  The  workmen 
laboured  three  years  fuccefTively  at  thefe  veffels, 
and  made  two  hundred,  none  of  which  faceted- 
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ed.  The  fame  emperor  ordered  plates  for  tEe 
porch  of  an  opeiv  gallery.  Every  plate  was  to  be 
three  feet  high,  two- feet  and  an  half  broad,  and 
half  a  foot  thick.  All  thefe  things,  fay  the  annalsr 
of  King-te-tchin,  could  not  be  made,  for  which-, 
reafon  the  mandarines  of  that  province  petitioned 
the  emperor  to  have  the  v/ork  difcontinoed. 

As  every  profeffion  has  its  idol ;  and  as  divinity  is 
there  as  eafilycommunicated  as  thequaUty  of  count 
or  marquis  in  Europe,  it  is  not  furprizing  that 
there  ihould^be  a  god  of  porcelain.  The  Foufa, 
which  is  the  name  of  this  idol,  owes  its  origin  ta- 
thefe  defigns  which  the  workmen  cannot  execute. 
*Tis  faid  that  formerly  an  emperor  would  abfo- 
jutely  have  porcelain  upon  a  model  v/hich  hegave. 
It  was  feveral  times  reprefented  to  him,-  that  the 
thing  was  impoflible  ;  but  all  thefe  remonftranees 
only  ferved  to  excite  his  curiofity.  The  emperors, 
during  dieir  lives,  are  the  moil  formidable  deities 
in  China,  and  they  often  believe  that  nothing: 
ought  to  oppofe  their  defires.  The  officers  there- 
fore redoubled  their  care,  and  ufed  all  manner  of 
rigour  to  the  workmen,  Thefe  unfortunate  crea- 
tures' fpent  their  money,  took  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  only  received  blows.  One  of  them 
in  a  fit  of  defpair,  threw  himfelf  into  a  burning 
furnace,  and  was  confumed  in  an  inilant.  The  por- 
celain, as  is  faid,  baked  in  that  furnace,  came  out 
perfedly  beautiful,  and  agreeable  to  the  tafte  of  the 
emperor,  who  demanded  no  more  fince  that  time. 
That- unfortunate  man  pafs'd  for  a  hero,  and  after- 
v/ards  became  the  idol  which  prefides  ovei^  works 
of  porcelain, 

As  porcelain  has  been  in  great  efleem  for  fo 
many  ages,  perhaps  the  reader  may  want  to 
know  wherein  that  of  former  times  differs  from 
the  prefent,  aiul  v/hat  the  judgment  of  the  Ghi- 
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ncfe  is  in  this  particular.     It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  China  has  its  antiquaries,  who   are  prepolTefTed 
in  favour  of  their  ancient  works.    Tho'  the  Chinefe 
are  certainly   admirers  of  antiquity,  yet   fome  of 
them    fland   up  in   defence  of  the  modern  work. 
But  the  porcelain  does  not,  like  old  medals,  give 
lis  an  acquaintance  with    remote  times.     The  old 
porcelain  may  be  adorned  with  fome  Chinefe  cha- 
radlers,  which,  however,  denote  no  point  of  hif- 
tory  ;  fo  that  the  curious  find  nothing  in    it  but 
the  tafle  and  colours  to  make  them  prefer  it  to 
that  of  the  prefent  days.     ^Tis  faid  in  Europe  that 
porcelain  muft  be  long  buried  in  the  earth,  before  it 
arrives  at  its  perfedion.    This  is  a  falfe  opinion,  at 
which  theChinefe  laugh.     I'he  hiftory  of  King-te- 
tchinj  fpeaking  of  the  moft  beautiful   porcelain  of 
former  times,  lays,  that   it  was  fo   much  fought 
after,  that  the  furnace  was  hardly  opened,  till  the 
merchants   were   difputing  with    each  other  who 
fhould  have   the  firft  parcel.     This  by   no    means 
fuppofes  that  it  v/as  buried  in  the  earth. 

^Tis  true,  in  digging  in  the  ruins  of  did  build- 
ings, and  efpecially  in  cleaning  old  wells,  there  art 
fometimes  beautiful  pieces  of  china-  found,  which 
have  been  hid  during  revolutions  in  the  ftate.  This 
porcelain  is  beautiful,  becaufe  the  natives  only  hid 
what  w*as  valuable,  that  they  might  find  it  again^ 
tvhen  the  troubles  were  at  an  end.     If  it  is  efleem- 
edj  it  is  not  becaufe  it  has  acquired  any  new  de- 
gree of  beauty  in  the  earth,  but  becaufe  it  has  re- 
tained its  ancient  beauty  •,  and  this  alone  is  of  great 
importance  in  China,  where  they  give  large  fums 
for  the  fmalleil  veffels,  which  were  ixfed  under  the 
emperors  Yan  and  Chun,  who  reigned  many  ages 
before  the  dynafty  of  Tang,  at  which  time  porce- 
lain began  to  be  ufed  by  the  emperors.     All  that 
porcelain  acquires  by   lying   long  in  the  earth,  is 
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fome  change  in  its  colouring  or  complexion,  whicli 
ihews  that  it  is  old.  The  fame  happens  to  marble 
and  ivory,  but  more  fpeedily,  becaufe  the  varnifh 
hinders  the  moiilure  from  infmuating  rtfelf  fo  eafi- 
ly  into  the  porcelain. 

According  to  the  annals  of  Kingrte-tehin,  there 
were  formerly  urns  fold  at  fifty-eight  or  fifty-nine 
taels,  which  amount  to  more  than  eighty  crowns. 
What  an  immenfe  fum  mufh  thefe  have  been  worth 
in  Europe  ?  The  book  fays,  that  there  was  a 
furnace  built  on  purpofe  for  each  of  thefe  urns^ 
and  that  no  expence  was  fpared  on  them. 

Certain  mandarins,  to  their  protedors  at  court 
make  prefents  of  6ld  porcelain,  which  they  have 
the  talent  of  makng  themfelves  *,  that  is,-  they  have 
found  the  art  of  imitating  ancient  porcelain,  or 
at  lead  fuch  as  is  pretty  old.  The  matter  of  thefe 
falfeKou- tongs,  or  counterfeit  antiques,  i^  a  yel- 
low earth  found  near  King-te-tchin.  A  plate  of 
this  earth  weighs  as  much  as  ten  porcelain  ones  of 
the  fame  fize.  There  is  nothing  particular  m 
making  this  kind  of  porcelain,  if  not  that  they 
give  it  a  varnifh  made  of  yellow  flone  mixed 
with  ordinary  oil,  which  prevails  moft  in  the 
eompofition.  This  mixture  gives  the  porcelain  a 
fea-green  colour.  When  it  is  baked,  they  throw 
it  into  a  very  rich  broth  of  fowls  and  other  visu- 
als, in  v/hich  it  is  boird.  After  this  they  put  it 
into  the  fikhieil  fink  they  can  find,,  and  there  leave 
it  a  month  or  more.  When  it  comes  out  of  this- 
fmk  it  paffes  for  three  or  four  hundred  years  old,  or 
at  leaft,  as  old  as  the  dynafty  of  Ming,  when  the 
porcelain  of  this  colour  and  thicknefs  was  much 
efleemed  at  court.  Thefe  fpuriou-s  antiques  like- 
wife  refemble  the  genuine  ones  in  this,  that  when 
they  are  flruck,  they  do  not  found,  and  when 
they  are  applied  to  the  ear,  they  produce  no  hum« 
niing  noife. 
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The   natives   of  China   are  almoft   as  curious 
about  glafles  and  cryftals  which   come   from  Eu- 
rope, as  the  Europeans  are  of  the  Chinefe  porce- 
lains :  but  whatever  efteem  the  Chinefe    have   for 
our  commodities  of  this  kind,  they    do    not  crofs 
thefeas^  for  European  glaifes,  finding  their   own 
porcelain  of  more  ufe,  becaufe  it  bears  hot  liquors. 
A  perfon  may  'hiDld  a  cup  of  boiling  tea   without 
burning  himfelf,  if  he  knows  how  to  take  it  in.the 
Chinefe  manner  j  which   cannot  be   done  with   a 
filver  cup  of  the  fame  thicknefs  and  fize.     Porce- 
lain has  its  fplendor  as  well  as  glafs,  and  the  lefs 
tranfparent,  the  lefs  brittle  it   is.     What  happens 
to  newly-made  glafs,  alfo   happens  to  porcelain, 
which  excellently  denotes  a  nearly  fimilar  conftitu- 
tion  of  parts.     Good  porcelain  has   a  clear  found 
like  glafs ;  and  if  glafs  is  cut  with  a  diamond,  this 
lail  is  alfo  ufed  for  joining  pieces  of  broken  por- 
celain ;  and  this  conftitutes  a  particular  trade  in 
China.     The  natives  ufe  a  diamond  like   a  needle 
to  make  fmall  holes  in  the  body  of  the  porcelain, 
thro'  which  they  put  a  flender  piece  of  tin  weir  ; 
and  by  that  means  render  the  porcelain  fit  for  ufe, 
^:when  at  the   fame   time  the    place    where  it  was 
broken  is  hardly  obfervable. 
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Ijefher  the  traditiom  of  China  derive  their 
origin  from  Egypt,  Whether  the  conquefts.  of 
Sejofris  have  been  carried  as  far  as  China^ 
fhe  diference  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
and  the  ChJTiefe  char  adders.  Whether  there 
arefaves  in  Chi?ta,  ^he  origin  of  the  fa-* 
mous  fefiival  of  lanthor?is,  Caufe  of  thefre^ 
quent  famines  and  burntJigs  in  China. 

(Ome  aflert  that  moft  of  the  Chinefe  traditions 
__  derive  their  origin  from  Egypt,  and  found 
their  affertion  on  the  hiilory  which  informs  us  that 
Sefoftris  fubdued  the  nations  on  the  other  fide  the 
Ganges,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  main  ocean  ^  that 
he  might  therefore  have  gone  to  China,  and  have 
eflabhihed  fpme  colonies  there  •,  and  that  this  con- 
jedure  may  be  confirmed^  by  an  enumeration  of 
Teveral  Chinefe  cuftoms,  almoft  entirely  conform- 
able to  thofe  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  hiftorical  fads  which  feeni  to  deftroy  this 
conjecture  are  briefly  thofe  :  Sefoftris  the  conque- 
ror reigned  about  fifteen  centuries  before  Chrift„ 
It  appears  pretty  certain  that  he  waged  war  againft 
the  AfTyrians  and  Scythians,  and  that  he  fubdued 
Phoenicia,  Syria,  and  almoflall  Afia  Minor.  The 
Greek  hiilorians  inform  us,  that  he  was  not  nine  years 
abfcnt  from  his  ftates,  and  that  he  interrupted  his 
conquefls  in  order  to  return  to  them,  becaufe  his  bro- 
ther Armais,  to  whom  hehadentruftedthe  govern- 
menr,  wanted  to  take  pofTeilion  of  the  throne. 
But  is  it  equally  certain  that  he  carried  his  con- 
quefts  as  far  as  the  Ganges,  and  that  he  there  fub- 
dued the  nations,  which  he  could  not  do  till  after 
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fthe  expeditions  we  have  related  ;  that  from  the 
Ganges  he  palTed  to  China,  there  eftabliflied  co- 
lonies, and  ere«fted  pillars  as  rnonuments  of  his 
■vidories,  as  we  are  told  he  every  v/here  did,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  Egvpt  to  expel  his  brother? 
Jf  all  this  is  not  impofiible,  it  is  at  leaft  very  hard 
to  be  believed  ;  for  at  that  time  the  pafTage  from 
the  Indies  to  China,  was  muchrmore  impraclicable 
;£han  it  is  at  prefent,  efpeciaily  for  an  army.  It  is 
very  uncertain  whether  the  towns  of  Bochara  and 
Samarcand^  fo  ufeful  to  the  caravans,  exifted  at 
■that  time  ;  and  whether  there  were  other  fmiilar 
places  of  refrefiiment  for  .me^chajits  and  travej- 
Jers. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  -that  Sefoflris  .only  {f^^t 
a  detachment  of  his  army  into  China,  to  inform 
ithemfelves  of  the  nature  of  the'  country,  and  the 
.charader  of  the  inhabitants^  But  at  that  time, 
.and  even  before^  the  entry  of  China  was  forbidden 
•xo  all  ftrangers,  except  ambafladors,  who  were  on- 
ly admitted  with  a  fmall:  retinue.  The  Chinefe 
•treated  them  well,  made  prefents  to  them,  and 
fent  them  back  to  thevr  frontiers,  attended  by 
a  crowd  of  people,  .without  fufFering  any  of  them 
"ito  remain  in  China,  or  fettle  in  it;^  and  this  cuf- 
»tom  is  Hill  obferved  to  all  people. 

Shall  we  fay  that  Sefoilris,  whom  nothing  refifl- 
ed,  and  who  thought  hknfelf  mailer  of  the  worlds 
'humbled  himfelf  fo  far  as  to  fend  an  ambaffador  to 
-China,  fuppofirig  he  knew  it  ?  Would  he  not  ra- 
4:her  have  formed  a  defign  of  entering  it  as  a  con- 
queror J  and  would  he  not  have -imagined  that  the 
Chinefe  would  -give  Jiim  as  little  trouble  as  xh^ 
Indians  ?  Of  this  we  have  not  a  word  in  the  Chi- 
.jiefe  hiftory,  tho'  it  fpeaks  of  the  irruptions  v;hic]i 
have  been  made  by  fome  more  neighbouring  na- 
tioosj  among  whom  there  might  be  fome  Kgyp- 
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tiafts  cafually  mixed.  It  is  probable,  that  at  this 
time  the  Egyptians  and  Chinefe  had  no  knowledge 
of  each  other  J  and  that  each  of  thefe  to  nations 
thought  its  own  empire  the  firft,  or  rather  the 
cnly  one  in  the  world. 

The  fimilar  cuiloms  of  the  two  nations  are  only 
probabilities,  which  when  compared  feem  to  deftroy 
each  other, 

"We  fie,  fay  feme  people,  hieroglyphics  in  both 
nations.  There  is  the  fame  divifion  of  tribes  in 
China  as  in  Egypt,  the  fame  attachment  to  ancient 
cuiloms,  the  fame  refpe6l  to  parents  and  old  peo- 
ple, and  the  fame  love  for  the  fciences,  efpecially 
aftronomy.  The  feilival  of  lanthorns  in  China, 
that  of  lamps  in  Egypt,  the  metempfychofis,  and 
perhaps  the  perpetuity  of  trades,  fay  they,  are  all 
circumftances  which  prove  a  communication  be- 
tween thefe  two  empires. 

It  muft  be  confeiled  that  this  parallel  is  at  fir  ft 
view  fomewhat  ilriking.  and  favours  the  commu- 
nication now  mentioned.  However,  if  we  exa- 
mine matters  narrowly  and  circumftantially,  we 
ihall  find  that  it  does  not  prove  the  point  intend- 
ed.    Let  us   begin  with  the  hieroglyphics. 

Thefe,  according  to  the  two  Greek  words  of 
which  the  name  is  compounded,  figniiy  no  more 
than  certain  facred  fymbols  or  figures,  by  which 
the  Egyptians  ufed  to  reprefent  the  tenets  of 
their  religion  and  morality.  Thefe  were  admired 
and  greatly  extolled  by  the  Greeks.  In  imitation 
of  the  Greeks,  many  Europeans  feeing  them  en- 
graved on  beautiful  pillars,  have  the  more  eafily 
believed,  that  there  \<^as  fome  latent  myflery  ia 
them  which  they  could  not  comprehend. 

If,  in  thefe  days  when  China  was  not  known^ 
we  had  accidentally  got  an  infcription  in  Chinele 
cjiaractersj   perhaps   thefe  charaders  would   have 
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been  equally  admir'd,  and  fome  one  or  other  of 
the  literati,  a  fet  of  men  who  pretend  to  be  igno- 
rant of  nothing,  would  have  given  a  defcription  of 
it  in  his  own  manner. 

Were  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  immoveable  ? 
Was  the  meaning  reprefented  by  them  fo  fix'd  that 
it  could  not  be  changed,  but  always  fignified  the 
fame  thing?  Were  there  no  hieroglyphics  but  for 
the  myfteries  of  religion  ?  Were  there  not  alfo 
fome  appropriated  to  ordinary  ufes  ?  When  did 
the  Egyptians  begin  to  have  them  ?  Thefe  are  all 
queftions  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  but  which  yet 
ought  to  be  known,  before  we  can  tell  which  of 
thefe  two  nations  had  the  advantage  of  the  dif- 
coveries  of  the  other. 

The  Chinefe  charaflers  are  but  improperly 
hieroglyphics,  and  have  not  been  inilituted  for  re- 
ligious more  than  other  ufes.  They  are  arbitrary 
ligns,  which  give  us  the  idea  of  a  thing,  not  by 
any  relation  they  have  with  the  thing  fignified,  but 
becaufe  it  was  intended  that  fuch  a  fign  fhould  fio;- 
nify  fuch  a  thing,  without  any  regard  to  the  found; 
fo  that  the  different  nations  who  afcerwards  ufed 
the  Chinefe  characters,  as  the  Japonefe,  the Coreans, 
and  the  Tongkinefe,  read  them  with  the  founds  of 
their  own  particular  languages,  and  aiHx  the  fame 
ideas  to  them  as  the  Chinefe  do. 

Thefe  figns  are  fo  arbitrary,  that  often  their 
nuniber  of  flrokes  may  be  changed,  and  their  ex- 
ternal configuration  altered,  v/ithout  producing 
any  variation  in  the  meaning  and  idea  aifix'd  to 
them.  Is  this  the  cafe  with  the  hieroglyphics  of 
the  Egyptians  ?  Do  the  neighbouring  nations  ufe 
them  ^  Had  they  any  of  them  for  all  the  ufes  of 
civil  life  ?  Could  the  fame  hieroglyphic  have 
different  fenfes  according  as  it  was  differently  ufed 
in  dilcourfe,  as  happens  to  the  Chinefe  cha- 
ffaclcrs  o^ 
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TheCIirmefe  chara6lers  were  invented  by  Tfang- 
kiai,  who  lived  two  thoufand  years  before  Chrift* 
Did  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  fubfift  at  this  time? 
The  only  conjedlure  we  can  draw  from  circum- 
Hances,  is  that  the  Egyptians  and  Chinefe  having 
laid  the  foundations  of  two  great  jnonarchies, 
inuffc  have  had  occafion  for  ligns  and  charaders  to 
write  their  laws  and  govern  the  people,  and  that 
each  monarchy  mull  have  invented  fome  of  its 
-own.  It  v/as  not  neceffary  for  this  purpofe  that 
they  fliould  communicate  with  each  other.  Do  we 
not  often  fee  new  inventions  appear,  almoft  at  the 
fame  time,  in  different  parts  of  Europe:? 

As  for  the  perpetuity  of  trades,  ic  never  took 
place  in  China.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  very 
lew  Chinefe  who  like  to  learn  the  trades  of  their 
fathers,  and  never  any  thing  but  neceffity  conftrains 
them  to  it.  As  foon  as  they  are  mafters  of  a  little 
money,  they  commence  merchants,  and  fome  of 
.them  even  attempt  to  become  petty  mandarins. 

Neither  ought  the  metempfychofis  to  enter  into 
the  parallel,  fmce  it  is  a  do<5lrine  of  later  times^, 
which  has  always  been  unknown  in  China  •,  and 
when  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  it,  it 
lias  conftantly  been  reje(5ted  and  an athemati fed,  as 
a  kind  of  peftilence  imported  from  the  Indies.  The 
learned  Chinefe  have  wrote  numberlefs  book^ 
cigainft  the  abettors  of  this  dodrine,  which  how- 
ever has  fpread  confiderably,  efpecially  among  the 
vulp;3r.  We  every  where  fee  nothing  but  bonzes 
and  pagods,  which  the  prefent  emperor  has  multi- 
plied ftiil  more  than  his  predeceflbrs. 

Let  us  proceed  to  the  (laves  or  tribes  faid  to  be 
at  China.  The  following  are  the  only  circum- 
ilances  which  could  give  rife  to  this  error. 

There  are  in  China  perfons  who  are  infamous, 
not  originally,  but  by  the  profeflion  they  exercife. 
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There  cannot  be  received  as  mandarins,  and  the 
people  contrail  no  alliances  with  them  •,  fuch  are 
the  comedians  who  play  upon  the  public  theatres  ; 
jthe  minifters  of  debauchery  ;  the  corrupters  of 
youth  ;  jailors ;  and  thofe  who  in  courts  baflinadc 
criminals,  when  the  fentence  of  the  judge  orders 
\l.  Thefe  people  are  not  particular  cantons,  *Tis 
mifery,  and  not  birth,  which  engages  them  in  thefe 
fhametul  profelTions,  and  their  defcendants  may 
forfake  them,  when  they  have  wherewithal  to  live 
honourably. 

There  is  ftill  another  kind  of  infamous  people, 
whom  they  call  To-min.  Thefe  are  only  found  in 
the  province  of  Tchekiang,  efpecially  in  the  town 
of  Chao-hiing,  where  they  are  obliged  to  live  in  a 
ftreet  by  themfelves.  They  are  only  permitted  to 
carry  on  the  low  eft  and  moft  ignoble  kind  of  bu- 
finefs,  fuch  as  that  of  felling  frogs  and  fugar'd 
pakes  to  children,  and  playing  on  the  trumpet  be- 
fore the  dead,  when  they  are  carried  to  the  grave. 
They  are  precluded  from  going  to  examinations, 
jn  order  to  take  any  higher  degrees.  When  hard 
taflcs  are  impofed  on  the  people  of  the  town,  they 
make  thefe  poor  creatures  perform  them,  becaufe 
every  one  has  a  right  to  ufe  them  ill  with  impunity. 
None  of  the  reft  of  the  people  contrad  alliances 
with  them.  Their  wives  have  particular  marks  on 
their  ftalls  to  diftinguidi  them  from  others.  They 
are  the  only  perfons  who  treat  of  miarriages,  and 
have  accefs  to  the  ladies  who  have  either  fons  or 
daughters  to  difpofe  of  in  marriage.  They  accom- 
pany the  fpoufe  when  fhe  goes  to  the  hufband's 
houfe.  On  this  occafion  they  gain  more  or  lefs 
in  proportion  to  their  dexterity  in  concealing  from 
the  two  parties  (who  never  fee  each  other  till  the 
wedding-day)  thefe  faults  which  are  not  perceived 
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'Tis  truCjthat  in  all  this  there  isfome  appearance 
of  flavery,  and   people   have   been   fo    much    the 
more  eafily  deceived  in  this  refped,  becaufe  the 
Chriftians  of  that  city  will  not  admit  to  baptifm 
the  To-min,  whom  they  look  upon  as  an  infamous 
fct  of  people,  and  with  whom  they  will  have  no 
-converfation.    However,  there  is  no  abfolute  flave- 
ry in  this,  if  we  will  but  be  at  the  pains  to  examine 
into  the  origin  of  this  matter;  for  all  agree,  and 
even  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Koo-hing,  that 
thefe  To-min  are  the  defcendants  of  the  principal 
nobility  who  lived  near  the  end  of  the  dynafty  of  the 
3ongs,  whom  the  Guers  deflroy'd  -,  and  becaufe  thefe 
nobility  gave  the  conquerors  the  greateft  trouble,-:; 
and  refus'd   fubjedlion,  fuch   of  them  as   furviv-  \ 
jed   the  flaughter  were  condemn'd  to  live  inChao- 
hing,  and  in  the  mortifying  flate  in   which  they 
have  remained  fince  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Yong-tching,    who   in  a   declaration    which    he 
made  againft  fo  odious  a  flatute,  decreed,  that  the 
To-min  ftiould  be  looked  upon  as    his  other  fub- 
jedls  ;  that  they  might  be  examined  and  take  de- 
grees, in   order  to   enjoy  places,  if  any  of  them 
were  capable  of  fo  doing. 

This  order  was  publifned  every  where,  and  met 
with  no  oppofition  except  from  the  literati  ofChao- 
hing,  who  cruelly  made  a   part  of  their  glory  tp 
confiil  in  the  oppreflion  of  thefe  miferable  creatures. 
They  oppofed  the  favour  which  was   to  be  ihewn 
them^  and  went  in  a  tumultuous  manner  to  make 
their  complaints  to  the  governor  of  the  town,  who 
found  himfelf  in  great  perplexity  ;  for  when  the  re 
is  a  mutiny  among  the  people,  the  governor  is  fure 
to  be  divefted  of  his  authority,  as  a  man  who  wants 
abilities  to  govern.     He  was  upon  his  guard,   how- 
ever, and  hit  upon  a  flratagem   which   fucceeded„ 
He   fumm^ned  the  chiefs  of  the  To-min  before 
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his  tribunal,  and  in  magnificent  terms  reprefented 
to  them  the  clemency  of  the  emperor,  and  then 
added  of  his  own  accord,  that  there  were  condi- 
tions annexed  to  this  bounty,  the  firil  of  which  was, 
that  they  fhould  no  longer  exercife  their  ordinary 
profedion.  Upon  this  the  poor  creatures  cried 
out,,-  that  in  order  to  honour  them  they  wanted  to 
make  them  die  of  hunger  ;  fmce  they  had  no  other 
means  of  fubfilling.  Difficulties  were  ftarted  on 
each  fide,  and  both  feparated  without  coming  to' 
any  conclufion.  After  this  the  richer  fort  of  the 
To-min  quitted  Chao-hing,  and  fettled  elfewhere- 
Some  of  them  came  to  Peking  and  bore  offices. 
The  reft  gradually  delivered  themfelves  from  this 
flayery, 

;  "Another  clafs  of  people,  whom  they  call  Kankia, 
is  not  much  lefs  contemptible.     Thefe  are  the  m^a 
who  from  the  provinces  bring  to  the  capital,  barks 
loaded  with  rice  for  the  imperial  magazines.     The 
emperors  Yuen  firft  made  this  canal  to  tranfport 
rice  and  other  things  by  water  for  the   fervice   of 
the  court      They  looked  upon  the  management  of 
thele  barks  as  a  hard   and  laborious  em.ployment 
and  therefore  fubjedled  thofe  to  it,  who  for  perfonai 
crimes  had  been  cortdema'd  to  banifhment.     Some 
were  made  captains  of  the  barks,  and  others  corn- 
mon  lailors     They  put  them-  into  thefe  barks  with 
their  whole  families,  and  they  have  no  other  houfe 
whether  the  bark   fails   or  lies  at  anchor.     They 
are   iurnifhed     with    rice    and    every  thing    ne- 
ceffary  for  their  fubfiftence.     Many  of  them   be- 
canie  rich,  becaufe  without  paying    either  frei^rht 
or  duty,  they  put  into  their  barks  a  great    many 
commouities  on  their  own  account  which  they  fold 
at  Peking      This  pradice  lafted  till  it  was  prohi^ 
bited  to  take  on  board,  either    for    themfelves  of 
oi^m,  above  an  hundred  weight,  the  cuffom  cf 
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which  they  paid  three  or  four  times  before  they 
arrived  at  Peking.  Thus  the  favour  granted  to 
them  as  well  as  the  others,  of  being  examined, 
cofts  them  dear,  becaufe  being  poorer  than  btfore, 
they  cannot  fupport  their  children  till  they  obtain 
Ibme  degree. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  what  has  given  occafion  to 
fay  that  there  were  ciafles  of  flaves  in  China  :  but 
if  it  was  fo,  we  might  in  like  manner  fay  that  per- 
fons  condemned  to  the  galiies,  or  to  exile,  eonfti- 
tute  particular  bodies  of  flaves.  The  reft  of  the 
Chinefe  have  always  been  divided  into  men  of  let- 
ters,  foldiers,  merchants,  and  tradefmenj  as  in 
other  countries. 

We  now  come  to  confider  the  feaft  of  lanthorns,  fa 
famous  in  China,  and  which  may  be  compared  with 
that  held  at  Sais,  from  which  it  feems  to  have  deriv- 
ed its  origin  ;  for  the  Chinefe  feaft  is  much  more 
recent,  at  leaft  in  point  of  fame,  than  that  of 
Egypt  recorded  by  Herodotus.  The  feaft  of 
lanthorns  was  inftituted  to  congratulate  the  empe- 
rors, and  afford  the  people  a  (pe6lacle  in  the  be- 
ginning of  each  year,  A  Chinefe  author  fpeak^ 
of  it  in  the  following  manner : 

Under  the  emperor  Youi-tong  of  the  dynafty  of 
Tang,  a  certain  man  whofe  narae  was  Poto  afk'd 
leave  to  light  a  hundred  thoufand  lanthorns  in 
the  night,  on  the  1 5th  of  the  firft  moon.  The 
emperor  came  out  of  his  palace  to  be  witnefs 
to  the  fpeclacle  ;  and  that  the  people  might  have 
the  fame  diverfion,  he  ordered  that  the  ports 
Ihould  not  be  Ihut  the  whole  night,  and  declared 
that  every  one  might  walk  thro'  all  the  Greets 
without  any  fear  of  being  arrefted.'  In  the  fame  book 
it  is  faid,  that  in  the  Year  ofChrift  95o,the  empire  be« 
ingin  a  profound  peace  and  the  crop  plentilul,  the 
emperor  decreed  that  the  feaft  fhould  laft  till  the 
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I'Sthof  the  fame  month,  in  order  to  divert  the 
literati  and  the  people  ;  but  after  him  thefe  diver- 
fions  were  reduced  to  three  days.  This  feaft  is  ac- 
companied with  feveral  pieces  of  fire- works. 

The  fame  author  adds,  that  under  the  dynafly* 
©f  th&  Ycheou,  they  lighted  lamps  at  the  facri- 
Eces  offered  to  the  Chan-bi,  and  that  in  the  dy-- 
nafty  of  Han  when  the  fed  of  To  had  penetrat- 
ed into  the  palace  of  the  emperor,  this  prince  or~ 
dered  laathorns  to  be  lighted,  to  render  it  more 
famous. 

There  is  another  book  which  fays,  that  under 
the  dynafty  of  theTcheou,  which  lafted  more  than 
eight  centuries,  an  emperor  whofe  name  is  not 
mentioned,  on  the  13th  of  the  firil  moon  permit- 
ted people  to  come  abroad  into  the  ftreets  in  the 
night  v  that  is  to  fay^  continues  the  author^  they 
lighted  lanthorns. 

This  is  all  we  find  concerning  the  feai:  of  lant- 
horns. Tho'  it  is  very  old  at  China,  it  neveithe- 
lefs  appears  that  it  has  not  been  celebrated  under 
Youi-tfong,  Let  the  world  after  this  judge  whe- 
ther the  Chinefe  or  Egyptians  had  this  feaft  firft. 

As  for  the  other  refemblances  found  between  the 
two  nations  5  fuch  as  their  inviolable  attachment 
to  ancient  cuflomsy  the  refpedl  paid  to  parents, 
the  laws,  and  old  people,  xh^  love  of  arts  and  fci- 
ences ;  we  may  reafon-ably  think  of  them  in  the 
following  manner : 

Before  the  difperfion  of  the  nations,  the  three^ 
fons  of  Noah,  Shem^  Ham»  and  Japheth,  had 
learnt  from  their  father,  at  leafl  by  verbal  inftruc- 
don,  what  related  to  the  fciences,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  morals,  not  tcT  mention  the  knowledge 
they  might  receive  before  the  deluge  from  thofe 
who  were  elder,  fince  they  were  married  before 
they  entered  into  the  ark.  Noa^  no  doubt,  con- 
tinued 
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tinued  to  inftrucSb  them.  If  he  had  inclined  tofa- 
Tour  one  more  than  another,  he  would  not  have 
made  choice  of  Cham,  that  wicked  and  accurfed 
foa  from  whom  the  Egyptians  fprung,  but  rather 
of  Shem  and  Japheth,  who  were  bleffed  of  the  . 
Lord.  This  laft  and  his  defcendants  foon  forgot 
the  inftru6lions  they  received  -,  but  it  was  not  fo 
with  the  defcendants  of  Shem  who  peopled  China. 
They  foon  formed  a  great  empire^  which  they  at- 
tempted to  govern  as  if  it  had  been  a  fmgle  fami- 
ly. This  was  the  means  of  perpetuating  the  im^ 
portant  rules  relating  to  morality  and  the  other 
fciences,  which  they  had  received  from   their  an^      ^ 

ceftors.  .    *i 

The  Egyptians  were  alfo  among  the  firft,  or  if  %. 
we  can  believe  them^  abfolutely  the  firft  who  form- 
ed an  empire  and  cultivated  the  fciences.  They 
fucceeded  better  than  the  Chinefe,  becaufe,  per- 
haps, they  had  finer  geniufes  and  greater  applica- 
tion to  ftudy.  But  after  ail,  it  may  be  faid,  that 
the  Egyptians  and  Chinefe^  without  having  any 
communication  fmce  their  feparation,  refembie 
each  other  in  a  great  many  things,  each  having 
improved  their  flock  drawn  from  the  fame  fource, 
according  to  their  diverfity  of  genius,  which  is  ge- 
nerally very  •  different  among  brothers,  and  flill 
more  among  their  defcendants. 

But  it  is  aflonifliing  th<it  people  fhould  com- 
pare the  Chinefe  with  the  Egyptians,  in  point  of 
their  refpedl  to  their  parents  and  old  people.  Thefe 
jafl  muft  therefore  have  had  a  great  horror  at  of- 
fences committed  againft  their  parents.  The  dif- 
ference at  prefent  between  thefe  two  nations,  is, 
that  in  one  this  love  of  parents  is  almofl  extmd, 
whereas  in  the  other  it  fubfifts  in  full  force.  What 
is  now  become  of  the  Egyptians?  Where  are 
xheir  laws,  their  fciences^  and  cuftoms  ?  Nothing 

now 
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iiow  Remains  of  their  grandeur,  but  fome  ruins  and 
fome  fhattered  pillars  with  their  infcriptidns.  Their 
conquerors  have  deflroyed  every  thing,  becaufe 
their  kingdom  was  neither  large  nor  populous 
enough  to  flop  the  courfe  of  their  conquefrs. 

China,  for  a  quite  contrary  reafon,  being  feve- 
h\  times  conquered-  has  reduced  its  conquerors, 
by  fubjeding  them  to  its  own  curfoms,  and  has  fo 
changed  them,  that  in  a  fliort  time  they  we-e  no 
longer  known  for  Grangers.  The  conquerors  of 
this  nation  have  never  been  able  to  alter  either  its 
charafler  or  language.  They  have  not  fo  much  as 
had  it  in  their  power  to  introduce  their  own  lan- 
guages into  the  cities  where  they  held  their 
courts.  Iri  a  word,  their  defcendahts  are  become 
Chinefe. 

The  dynaflies  of  the  Kin   and   tlie  Yuen   are 
fenfible    proofs    of  this,  which  is  alfo  confirmed 
by  the  Tartarian  Mantcheous   who  are  ilill    upon 
the  throne.     They  have  only  been  able  to  change 
the  form  of  the  habits,  and  make  their  fubjeds  cut 
off  their  hair.     Every  thing  elfe  fubfifts  in  its  for- 
mer ilate,  and  tho'  it  is  not  much  above  a  hundred 
years  £inct  they  became  mailers  of  China,  they  are 
already  Chinefe  in  their  morals,    cuftoms   and  ap- 
pearances.    Nothing  is  fpoken  but  Chinefe  in  Pe- 
king, and  in  the  houfes  of  the  Mantechous.  They 
are  even  obliged  to  fend  their  children  to  fchool  to' 
Jearn  to  read  and  write  the  Tartar  language,  that 
they    may  have   places  in  the  judicatories  where 
both  languages  are  ufed  ;  and  in  the  provinces  no 
one  can  fpeak  the  Mantecheu  language. 
,   But  from  which  of  the  fo'ns  of  Shem  did  the 
Chinefe  derive  their  origin  ?     'Tis  highly  probable 
that  it  was  from  Jedan,  the  younger    brother  of 
Phaleg,   both  the  fons  of  Heber.     This'  opinion  is 
fupported  b^/  the  following  reafons, 
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Firft,  the  fcripture  after  the  enumeration  X)f  tEc 
thirteen  children  of  Jedan,  fays  *  ''  And  their 
"  dwelling  was  from  Mefha,  as  thou  goeft  unto  Se- 
"  phar,  a  mountain  of  the  eaft."  The  country 
which  they  inhabited  extended  from  the  fkirts  of 
Mefha  as  far  as  Sephar,  which  is  a  mountain  lying 
in  the  eaft.  Mount  Sephar  is  in  Arabia,  as  is  ge- 
nerally granfed.  It  is  by  no  means  one  of  thefe 
mountains  which  form  mount  Imaus,  whofe 
fouthern  extremity  in  the  Thibet  is  called  Can- 
tiffas.  Another  part  whence  Ganges  takes  its 
fource  is  calkd  Lanquer.  The  northern  parts  as 
far  as  Tartary  are  called  Belgians,  and  at  prefent 
Althai.  Thefe  are  the  paflagcs  to  China,  which 
were  not  known  to  Jedan.  Thefe  names  are  po- 
fterior  to  thofe  who  firft  inhabited  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  fecond  reafon  is,  that  the  emperor  Yao  is 
alfo  by  the  Chinefe  called  Yao-tang,  a  name  which 
very  much  refembles  Jedan,  by  whom,  or  his 
children,  China  moft  certainly  was  peopled. 

But  from  which  ever  of  the  fons  of  Shem  the 
Chinefe  are  defcended,  it  is  plain  that  on  entering 
China,  they  fhut  the  doors  behind  them,  and  have 
ever  fmce  been  very  careful  not  to  open  them,  ex- 
cept to  foreign  ambaOadors.  It  is  furprifing  that 
their  neighbours  on  the  eaft  from  Thibet  in  go- 
ins;  north  as  far  as  Chamo,  who  are  alfo  the  defcen- 
dants  of  Shem,  fhould  be  fo  different  from  the 
Chinefe  in  difpofitions,  language,  features  of  the 
face,  and  fhape  of  the  body.  , 

The  Tartars  are  brutal,  ignorant  and  deceitful, 

three  very  bad  qualities,  but  rare  among  the  Chinefe. 

-  \^'hen  any  of  them  come  to  Peking,  if  a  perfon 

aiks  the  Chinefe  whence  this  difference   proceeds, 

they  anfwer  chont-ton  cache  *,    that   is»    from   fire 
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and  water,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  country  which 
produces  this  change  both  in  the  body  and  mind  of 
its  inhabitants. 

We  ihall  now  fpeak  of  the  famines  fo  frequent 
at  China.  How  can  k  be,  fome  may  fay,  that  a 
laborious,  fober,  and  induflrious  people,  living  in 
the  mod  beautiful  and  fertile  country  in  the  world, 
^nd  governed  by  the  wifeft  princes,  fhould  be  fo 
often  fubjedl  to  famines,  while  we  fee  barren  coun- 
tries inhabited  by  people  who  want  many  of  thefe 
advantages,  which  rarely  or  never  feel  the 
ihocks  of  famine? 

To  anfwer  this  objection,  it  will  be  fufficient  to 
make  the  following  obfervations.     In  a  time  of  fa- 
'    mine  China  can  receive  no  afliilance  from  her  neigh- 
bours,   but  is  on  the  contrary  obliged  to   fupply 
them.    Beginning  at  the  province  of  Yun-nan,  and 
pafling  to  the  north  thro'   the  provinces   of  Koer- 
tcheou,  Se-tchuen,  and  Chenfi,  as  far  as  the  great 
wall,    we  find  nothing  but  dreadful  mountains,  in- 
habited for   the  moft  part  by  favages,    who  have 
their  own  chiefs  and  laws,  and  fpeak   a  different 
language.     They  often  make   incurfions  into  the 
low  countries,  and  lay  vaft  tracks   of  it   defolate, 
but  have  never  yet  been  fubdued. 

To  the  north  of  China  are  the  Mongals,  a  nation 
indeed  fubjeded  to  China,  but  naturally  fo  lazy, 
that  they  only  fow  millet  for  their  own  fup- 
port.  Their  flocks  fupply  them  with  their  other 
food. 

To  the  north-eaft  is  the  province  of  Leao-tong. 
It  is  very  fertile,  but  fo  far  diftant  from  Peking, 
that  its  produce  cannot  be  eafily  tranfported  thi- 
ther, and  this  is  even  imprafticable  in  the  winter 
feafon. 

Corea  furnifhes  no  grains  to  China.  The  pro- 
vinces of  Kiang-naro  and  Tche-kiang  have  the  fea 
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On  the  eaft,  and  are  three  or  four  days  journef 
diilant  from  Japan.  However,  none  of  their  vef- 
fels  go  thither  for  provifions,  either  becaufe  Japan 
is  already  fo  populous  that  it  has  none  to  fpare,  or 
Becaufe  after  its  gates  are  ihut,  they  would  be  expof- 
ed  to  too  many  dangers. 

The  province  of  Foukien  on'  the  fouth,  borders 
on  the  fea,  and  oppofite  to  it  is  the  ifland  of  For- 
mofa,  of  which  only  a  part  belongs  to  China^ 
which  muft  fupply  it  with  provifions,  when  it  fuf- 
fers  famine. 

The  province  of  Qiiang-tong  has  nothing  on 
the  fouth,  but  the  fea,  and  uncultivated  land  •,  fo 
that  in  running  thro'  all  the  provinces  ofChina,- 
"we  muft  fee,  that  Ihe  herfelf  is  obliged  to  flipport 
her  numberlefs  crowd  of  inhabitants. 

When  the  crop  fails  in  one  province,  or  one 
part  of  a  province,  by  drought,  or  fome  fudden  in- 
i^ndation,  the  great  mandarins  have  recourfe  to 
the  public  granaries,  but  finding  them  empty,  they 
draw  informations,  tho'  very  unwillingly,  becaufe 
they  carry  bad  news.  Thefe  informations  or  me- 
morials, when  fent  to  Peking,  pafs  thro'  many 
hands,  fo  that  they  do  not  reach  the  emperor  till 
after  fome  days.  He  then  orders  the  grandees  to 
aiTcmble,  and  deliberate  on  the  means  of  reheving. 
the  miftry  of  tlie  diftrelTed.  On  this  occafion  he 
iTiakes  very  fine  fpeeches,  after  which  the  court 
comes  to  a  refolution.  They  nominate  mandarins' 
to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  afflidlcd  provinces.  If 
difpatch  is  required  they  furnifH-  them  with  poft- 
Borfes  ai:id  bear  their  expences.  If  they  get  no 
horfts,  they  go  at  their  own  expence,  in  which- 
caft-  they  demand  time  to  prepare  tor  their  depar- 
ture. -A  fter  a  grf::at  many  dcla' s,  they  fet  out-, 
but  the  dilfreired  may  die  of  hungjer  before  they 
receive  any>fucGoui% 
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\^  the  public   granaries  are   often -empty.,  this 
happens,  becaufe  the  great  mandarins   who  have 
X.\it  care  of  them,  entruft  the  keeping  of  them  to 
true  harpies,    who  are  like  hungry  wolves  o-uard- 
ing  a   fheep-fold.     Thefe  villains  ufe  a  tho'ufand 
artifices  to  rob  and  plunder,  by    which    means   a 
famine  happens.     The  public  granaries  are  almoft 
entirely  pillaged.     The  mandarins    and  fubaltern 
officers  are  punifhed  ^  but  this  does  not  remedy  the 
prefent  evil.     The  people  wait  hope,  and  die  with^' 
out  relief. 

The  fecond  caufc  of  famine  is,  that  they  do  not 
manage  their  grains  well,  but  confume  great  quan- 
tities of  them  in  making  wine,  aqua-vitae  and,  ar- 
rack. 

The  famine  is  not  the  only   inconveniency  at- 
tending this  preparation  of  arrack.     It^  is  alfo  the 
moft  common  caufe  of  the  frequent  conflagrations 
which  happen  in  the  cities  of  china,  and  efpecially 
m  Peking.     The  Chinefe  neither  drink   wine   nor 
arrack,  till  they  have  warmed   them..     They  ufe 
thefe  liquors,  efpecially  at  night  when  going  to 
bed,    efpecially   merchants,    tradefmen,    and'^fol- 
diers.  Every  one  has  in  his  bed-chamber  a  furnace 
with  a  fire  of  charcoal,  with  which  they  boil  their 
rice  and  tea,  and  at  the  fame  warm  the  alcove  of 
'bricks  in  which  they  lie.     On   the   fame    furnace 
they  warm  this  fort  of  drinic,  eating  faked  herbs 
with  it,  fo  that  they  get  themfelves  intoxicated  at 
a  fmall  expence.     If  thro'  careleiTnefs,  or  intoxi- 
cation, they  let  any  of  the  arrack  fall  on  the  fire, 
the  flame  foon  reaches  tlie  roof,  which  is  only  made 
of  ofier  matts,  or  of  paper,    and  is  no  more  than 
three  or  four  feet  higher  than  a  man's  head.     On 
this  occafion  the  whole  chamber   is    infl:antly  on 
■fire  ;  and  becaufe  the  fhops   where   the  merchants 
■lie,  and  moil  of  the  other  houfes  are  not  feparated 
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from  each  other  by  thick  walls  •,  and  becaufe  the 
beams  are  often  f aliened  together,  the  firefpreads 
with  rapidity,  and  does  great  damage  before  it  can 
be  extinguifhed. 


CHAP.     VI. 

CharaEler  of  the  Chiriguanes,  difpofition  of  their 
tow7is\  their  ornaments^  their  ap'^arel^  mar^ 
ridgeSy  cuftoms  at  the  birth  of  their  children^ 
their  ceremonies  with  the  dead^  their  opi- 
nion concerning  the  fate  of  the  foul^  when 
fepaYated from  the  body, 

'*  H  E  towns  of  the  people  of  South  America 
are  difpofed  in  form  of  a  circle,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  which  is  the  capital.  They  are  very  fiib- 
jedt  to  get  intoxicated  by  a  very  flrong  liquor 
which  their  women  prepare.  They  acknowledge 
no  deity.  When  they  are  in  their  own  houfes 
they  often  go  quite  naked.  They  have,  how- 
ever, coverings  of  leather,  whighrthey  mod  gene- 
rally carry  on  their  arms.  When  they  travel  they 
put  on  this  covering  to  defend  themfelves  from 
thorns,  of  which  their  forefls  are  full. 

Their  women  only  cover  themfelves  with  fome 
old  rags,  which  hang  down  from  their  wade  to 
their  knees.  Their  hair  is  long  and  beautiful. 
On  their  heads  they  wear  a  kind  of  crown,  which, 
has  a  pretty  good  air.  They  generally  paint  their 
faces  of  a  fire  colour,  and  all  the  reft  of  their  bo- 
dies, when  there  is  any  feaft  where  they  are  to  get 
drunk.     The  men  only  m^rk  fome   lines  of  the 
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fame  colour  on  their  faces,  to  which  they  add 
fome  Jarge  black  ftrokes.  When  both  men  and. 
women  are  painted  in  this  manner  they  have  a  ter- 
rible air.  The  women  pierce  their  inferior  lip, 
and  hang  to  it  a  f mall  cylinder  of  brafs,  filver,  or 
tranfparent  refin. 

Boys  and  girls  have  not  the  lead  clothing  till 
they  are  twelve  year^  old,  and  this  cuftom  is  uni- 
verfally  eflablifhed  thro'  all  South- America.  Their 
arms  are  fpears,  bows  and  arrows,  which  the  wo- 
men manage  as  dexteroufly  as  the  men. 

Their  marriages,  if  they  may  be  fo  call'd,  have 
nothing  certain,  A  hufband  quits  his  wife  when 
he  pleafes.  Hence  it  is  that  they  have  children  in 
a]  mod  all  the  towns.  In  fome  they  marry  for  two 
years,  after  which  they  go  and  marry  in  another. 

The  pretended  marriage  is  made  without  much 
ceremony.  When  a  man  wants  a  woman  for  his 
wife,  he  endeavours  to  gain  her  affedlion,  he  re- 
gales her  for  fome  time  with  fruits  of  his  own 
growth,  ^  and  with  fowls  he  has  taken  in  hunting, 
after  which  he  lays  a  bundle  of  wood  before  her 
door.  If  Ihe  takes  it  in,  the  marriage  is  concluded, 
but  if  fhe  does  not,  he  muft  feek  for  another. 

They  have  no  other  phyficians  than  one  or  two 
of  the  cldefl  men  in  the  town.  The  whole  know- 
ledge of  thefe  pretended  phyficians  confiils  in 
whiftling  round  the  patient  to  banifh  the  dif- 
eafe. 

When  a  girl  arrives  at  a  certain  age  they  oblige 
her  to  remain  in  her  hamock,  which  they  fuf- 
pend  at  the  end  of  the  cottage.  The  fecond 
month  they  lower  the  hammock  half  way,  and  the 
third  month  oid  women  enter  the  cottage  armecl 
with  batons.  They  run  up  and  down  ftriking 
€very  thing  they  find,and  purfuing,  as  they  fay,  the 
ihake  which  Hung  the  girl,  till  at  laft  one  of  them 
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concludes  this  farce  by  faying  that  fhe  has  killed 

the  fnake.  , ., ,   •         i.  u 

When  a  woman  brings  a  child  into  the  world, 

it  is  cuftomary  for  the  hufband  to  obferve  fo  rigid 
an  abftinence  for  three  or  faur  days,  that  he  is  not 
fo  much  as  permitted  to  drink.     They  do  not  a- 
bandon  their  dead,  as   the  other  barbarous  nations 
do.     When  any  of  their  family  dies  they  put  hini 
in  an  earthen  veffel  proportioned  to  the  bulk   ot 
the  caKafs,  and  inter   him  near  their  own  cottage. 
For  this  reafon,  all  round   thefe  cottages  we  lee 
heaps  ofearthraifed  in  proportion  to   the  number 
of  veffels  which  have  been  interr'd  in  them.    _ 
'    The  women  bewail  the  dead  thrice  a  day,  m  the 
morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening.     This  ce- 
remony lafts  for  feveral  months,  or  as  long  as  they 
pleafe      This  fort  of  lamentation  begins  as  loon  a$ 
the  difeafe  is  thought  dangerous.     Three  or  lour 
^■omen  furround  the  patient's  bed,  and   utter   the 
moft  dreadful   cries  and  howlings.     The  patient 
would  rather  have  his  head  broke  than  not  be   be- 
wailed in  this  manner-,  for  if  they    failed  in  per- 
forming this  ceremony,  it  would   be   an  intalhble- 
fian  that  he  is  not  beloved.     They  believe  the  inv 
Mortality  of  thefoul,    without'  knowing  what  be- 
comes of  it   after  its   feparation  from  the  body. 
Thev  imagine  that  it  wanders  up  and  down  in  the 
woods  round  their  towns,  where  they  go  to  feek  it 
every  morning,  till  not  finding  it  they'  deiift  from 
their  ufelefs  labour.  ' 

'  They  draw  bad  omens  from  the  fong  of  certain 
birds,  efpeclally  of  one  of  a  cinerinous  colour, 
which  is  no  larger  than  a  fparrow.  If,  after  they 
are  fet  out  on  a  journey,  they  hear  it  fing,  they 
so  no  farther,  but  returri  home  direftly. 

The  magicians  and  forcerers  who  make  fortunes 
among  the  other  favages,  are  among  them  abhor  a 
and  look'd  upon  as  publick  pelts. 
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Of  the  tjle  of  ^fong'triing ;  thejruits  which  gnm 
in  it  'y  the  method  of  cultivating  the  rice  ^  the 
crop  of  cotton^  how  it  is  prepared-,  aparti^^ 
cidar  kind  of  earth  whence  they  take  their 
fait ;  the  manner  of  obtaining  this  fait  Jrcw^ 
the  earth  5  the  character  ofthefe  ifanders. 

"^  H  E  ifland  of  Tfong-ming  in  the  province 
of  Nangking,  from  which  it  is  only  fepa- 
rated  towards  the  weft  by  a  branch  of  the  fea,  not 
more  than  five  or  fix  leagues  broad,  is  fitgated  ia 
the  thirty-third  degree  of  north  latitude. 

The  manner  in  which  this  ifland  began  to  be 
peopled,  is  not  very  much  to  its  honour.  It  was 
formerly  a  favage  and  defart  country,  all  covered 
with  briars.  They  fent  thither  all  the  robbers  and 
profligate  wretches,  of  whom  they  wanted  to  purge 
the  empire.  The  firft  people  fent  thither  were  ob« 
iiged  either  to  die  of  hunger,  or  to  draw  their 
aliments  from  the  bofom  of  the  earth.  The  defir^ 
of  living  rendered  them  adive  and  induftrious* 
They  improved  this  uncultivated  land,  tore  up 
the  ufelefs  plants,  and  fowing  the  few  grains  they 
had  brought  with  them,  they  were  not  long  before 
they  reaped  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  in  a  few 
years  a  great  part  of  the  ground  which  they  had 
cuhivated  became  fo  fertile,  that  itfurnilhed  then^ 
with  plenty  of  necelfaries. 

This  induced  fome  Chinefe  families,  who  could 
hardly  fubfift  on  the  continent,  to  come  X.o  a  coun- 
try, the  culture  of  which  would  releafe  them  from 
the  -extreme  indigence  in  which  they  were.     They 
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therefore  tranrported  themfelves  into  this  ifland, 
and  divided  the  whole  ground  among  them  *,  but 
finding  that  they  could  not  improve  it  all,  they 
fent  for  other  families  from  the  continent.  They 
o-ranted  them  for  ever  a  part  of  the  ground,  on 
condition,  however,  that  they  fhould  every  year 
pay  them  in  different  commodities,  a  rent  pro- 
portioned to  their  crop. 

The  ifland  of  Tfong-ming  was  not  then  fo 
]aro-e  as  it  is  now.  In  procefs  of  time  feveral  fmall 
iflands  being  united  to  it,  form'd  one  continued 
track  about  twenty  leagues  long,  and   five  or  fix 

broad. 

There  is  but  one  town  in  the  whole  country, 
which  is  of  the  third  order,  when  compared  with 
the  other  towns  of  the  empire.  The  country  is 
divided  by  an  infinite  number  of  canals,  which 
receive  the  rain-water,  and  convey  it  to  the  fea. 
The  land  is  even,  and  free  from  mountains.  The 
canals  are  fenced  by  very  high  banks,  to  fecure  the 
fields  againft  inundations. 

The  air  of  the  country  is  temperate  and  whol- 
fome,  tho'  the  rains,  which  fall  plentifully,  efpeci- 
aily  in  the  fpring  and  middle  of  the  fummer,  ren- 
der it  very  moiit.  The  excelTive  cold  does  not  lafl 
there  above  twelve  days^  but  the  intenfe  heat  con- 
tinues two  months,  and  would  be  intolerable,  if  it 
was  not  moderated  by  rains,  accompanied  with 
thunder  and  lightning.  Twice  or  thrice  a  year  there 
come  terrible  hurricanes  from  the  north- eall, 
which  overthrow  every  thing.  In  other  refpecls  the 
country  is  very  agreeable.  The  multitude  of  houfes 
fcatter'd  up  and  down  the  fields  prefents  us  with  a 
moil  charming  fpeclacle.  Here  and  there  we  fee 
laro-e  villages  full  of  the  fbops  of  merchants,  who 
enjoy  abundance  of  every  thing, 
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Befides,  between  every  village  there  are  as  manr 
houfes  fcatter'd  up  and  down,  as  there  are  families 
employed  at  work.  The  high  roads,  which  are 
narrow,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  are  fparing  of  their 
ground,  are  full  of  fmail  fhops  on  each  fide,  to 
fupply  travellers  with  neceffaries.  Strangers  are 
ready  to  imagine,  that  almofl  all  the  bed  cultivated 
parts  of  the  iiland  make  but  one  continued  city  of 
an  immenfe  extent. 

But  what  appears  aftonifhing  is,  how  the  num- 
berlefs  multitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  iQand  fub- 
fifts.  Geefe,  ducks  and  fowls,  are  the  mofl  com- 
mon food.  In  winter  the  fea-coafts  are  all  cover'd 
with  wild  ducks,  which  they  take  in  gins.  They 
have  a  large  quantity  of  oxen,  which  only  ferve 
for  labour,  and  are  lb  tractable,  that  a  child  can 
lead  them  where  he  pleafes. 

The  foil  produces  few  fruits,  and  of  thefe  the 
beft  is  the  fttfe,  which  is  as  large  as  our  apples. 
We  there  find  v\^ater  melons,  which  are  red,  and 
full  of  a  frefh  and  fweet  v/ater.  The  foil  produces 
no  vines,  but  the  whole  iiland  has  plenty  of  wine. 
The  inhabitants  have  found  the  fecret  of  making  very 
good  wine  of  akind  of  rice  difFerentfrom  that  which 
they  ufe  for  food.  They  make  this  wine  in  the 
following  manner  :  They  leave  the  rice  to  foak  in 
water,  with  fome  other  ingredients,  for  twenty, 
and  fometimes  for  thirty  days  •,  after  which  they  boil 
the  whole.  When  it  is  fermented,  it  is  covered 
with  a  volatile  froth,  very  like  that  of  our  new 
wines.  Under  this  froth  is  a  very  pure  wine, 
which  when  rack'd,  is  poured  into  well  varnifhed 
earthen  velTels.  Of  the  iye  they  make  a  brandy  al- 
mofl as  ftrong  as  that  of  France. 

Tho'  the  finuation  of  the  ifland  would  make 
ftjangers  think  that  almofl  all  its  inhabitants  were 
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fifhermen,  yet  there  are  very  few  of  them  fuch  by 
profeffion.  They  have  all  kinds  of  Efh,  and  an  in- 
credible number  of  fmall  vejBels  come  loaded  with 
them  at  feyeral  feafons  of  the  year. 

One  of  the  fifh  which  the  Chinefe  moll  elleem, 
and  which  weighs  about  forty  pounds,  is  by  them 
^called  EncunvafTe.  They  call  it  fo,  becaufe  it  has 
on  its  back,  belly,  and  two  fides,  a  range  of  cut- 
ting fcales,  placed  in  a  right  line,  and  laid  over 
jCach  other,  almoft  like  the  tiles  of  a  houfe.  It  is 
an  excellent  fifh,,  of  a  whitilh  colour,  and  ia  tafte 
refembles  veaL 

When  the  weather  is  ferene,  they  catch  another 
very  delicious  fifh,  which  they  call  the  meal-fifh^ 
pn  account  of  its  extreme  whitenefs.  Its  black 
eye-balls  feem  to  be  fet  in  two  fmall  and  fhining 
circles  of  filver. 

This  fifhing  is  hardly  over  till  large  vefTels  come 
from  the  province  of  Tche-kiang,  loaded  with 
another  kind  of  frefh  fifli,  which  they  call  the  yel- 
low fifh  on  account  of  it^  colour  ;  it  refembles  the 
cod  of  Newfoundland. 

However  great  the  fifli-trade  of  the  ifland  is,  it 
^ould  not  be  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  the  inha- 
bitants, wnlefs  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fait- fifh 
'were  brought  from  the  fea-coafls,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Kiang,  and  the  province  of  Chan- 

tong. 

The  foil  is  not  the  fame  in  all  the  ifiand.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  it  very  different  from  each  other. 
The  firfl  lies  towards  the  north,  and  is  quite  uncul- 
tivated. The  fhrubs,  v/hich  grow  there  fponta- 
neoufly,  are  of  confiderable  value  :  fome  of  them 
are  ufed  in  building  the  country-houfes,  and  the 
rcll  ferves  as  fxringj  not  only  to  all  the  country, 
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but  alfo  to  fome  of  the  coalls  adjacent  to  the  con- 
tinent. 

The  fecond  kind  of  foil  is  that  which  from  the 
former  extends  to  the  lea  on  the  foeth.  The  ifland-^ 
crs  in  this  have  every  year  two  crops  ;  the  one  of 
grain,  which  in  general  is  in  the  month  of  May  ;. 
the  other  is  of  rice  or  cotton,  the  former  in  Sep- 
tember, and  the  latter  a  little  after.  Their  grain#, 
are  wheat,  barley,  and  a  kind  of  bearded  corn^ 
which,  tho'  like  rye,  is  neverthelefs  of  a  different 
nature. 

The  culture  of  the  rice  is  the  mofl  troublefom^ 
From  the  beginning  of  June  they  cover  their  fields 
with  the  water  of  the  canals,  which  are  very  nume- 
rous. For  this  purpofe  they  ufe  certain  machines^ 
like  thofe  employed  in  Europe  for  draining  mar- 
Ihy  grounds,  or  emptying  ponds.  They  till  the 
land  three  different  times  fuccelTively,  with  their 
feet  conflantly  under  water.  Then  they  break  the 
clods  of  earth  with  a  mattock  ;  and  by  a  woode» 
machine,  on  which  a  man  (lands  upright,  and 
which  is  drawn  by  an  ox,  they  level  the  ground  fa 
as  to  make  the  water  at  an  equal  height  in  all  parts 
of  it.  Then  they  pull  up  the  ricey  which  a 
month  before  they  had  fown  very  thick  in  another 
canton,  and  tranfplant  it  more  regularly  into  the 
ground  thus  prepared.  When  the  rice  begins  ta 
appear,  they  are  very  careful  to  pull  up  the  weeds,, 
which  might  choak  it.  In  great  droughts  they 
endeavour  that  their  fields  Ibould  be  covered  with 
the  waters  of  the  fea,  which  fills  their  canals.  What 
is  furprifing  is,  that  thefe  waters  which  are  fait  all 
the  reft  of  the  year,  become^fffieet  and  proper  to- 
fertiiife  the  land  at  the  very  time  when  the  inhabi- 
tants intend  to  till  it^ 
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Their  method  of  clearing  the  rice  of  its  hufl<;s,  is 
very  fingular.  It  grows  with  a  hard  and  rough 
Ikin,  hlce  that  of  barley.  When  it  is  in  this  flate, 
they  boil  it  gently  in  water,  dry  it  in  the  fun,  and 
unhufk  it  at  feveral  times.  The  firlt  time  they 
take  off  the  coarfe  flcin,  and  the  fecond  the  red 
pelhcle,  which  differs  in  colour  according  to  the 
kind  of  rice,  of  which  there  are  more  than  thirty 
forts.  Their  rice  is  not  farinacious  and  broken, 
like  that  of  Europe,  but  very  beautiful  and  whole. 

The  crop  of  cotton  requires  lefs  trouble  and  fatigue 
than  that  of  rice.  The  very  day  they  cut  down 
their  corn,  they  fowthe  cotton  in  the  fame  Held,  and 
turn  the  furface  of  the  earth  over  it  with  a  rake. 
When  this  earth  is  moiftened  by  the  rain  or  dew, 
there  gradually  rifes  a  fh rub  about  two  feet  high. 
The  flowers  which  appear  about  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  Auguft,  are  generally  yellow,  and  fome- 
times  red.  The  flower  is  fucceeded  by  a  bud, 
which  is  of  the  form  of  a  goofeberry,  and  as  large 
as  a  nut.  When  this  bud  is  forty  days  old,  it 
opens  of  itfelf  ^  and  being  fplit  in  three  different 
parts,  contains  three  fmall  parcels  of  cotton  ex- 
tremely white,  and  of  the  fame  form  with  the 
cods  of  filk-worms.  Thefe  parcels  are  fix'd  to  the 
bottom  of  the  open  hufk,  and  contain  the  feed  for 
the  following  year.  It  is  then  time  to  reap  the  har- 
veft,  but  when  the  weather  is  good,  they  leave  the 
fruit  expofed  to  the  fun  for  two  or  three  days,  be- 
caufe  the  heat  inflates  it,  and  renders  it  more  va- 
luable. 

As  all  the  fibres  of  the  cotton  arc  fl:rongly  adhe- 
rent to  the  feeds  which  they  include,  the  natives 
-ufe  a  wheel  to  feparate  them.  This  wheel  has  two 
very  fmooth  rollers,  the  one  of  wood  and  the 
other  of  iron,  about  a  foot  long  and  an  inch  thick. 
They  are  fo  applied  to  each  other,  that  there  appears 
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no  diftance  between  them»  While  one  hand  moves 
the  firft  of  thefe  rollers,  and  the  foot  the  fecond-, 
the  other  hand  applies  the  cotton  to  them,  which 
;s  feparated  by  this  motion,  and  paffes  from  one 
fide,  while  the  feed  remains  bare  on  the  other. 
They  then  card  and  fpin  the  cotton,  in  order  to 
make  ftufFs  of  it. 

There  is  a  third  kind  of  foil,  which,  tho*  ap- 
parently barren,  is  yet  more  profitable  than  the 
reft.  It  is  a  kind  ofpinguous  earth  meafured  out 
in  feveral  cantons  of  the  northern  part  of  the  ifland. 
They  obtain  fuch  a  quantity  of  fait  from  it,  as 
not  only  fupplies  the  whole  ifland,  but  alfo  the  in- 
habitant;?^ of  the  continent,  who  come  for  it  fecretly 
in  the  liight  time.  They  purchafe  it  at  a  fmall 
price^  on  account  of  the  rifques  they  run  ;  for  If 
tliey  are  caught  by  the  mandarins,  their  boats  and 
falts  are  confifcated,  and  themfelves  condemned  to 
work  in  the  gallies  four  or  five  years. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  explain  how  certain  portions  of 
earth  difperfed  thro'  a  whole  country,  (hould  be  fo 
full  of  fait  as  not  to  produce  a  fingle  herb, 
while  other  portions  juft  contiguous  to  them,  pro- 
duce abundance  of  corn  and  cotton.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  thefe  lafl  portions  are  filled  with  fait, 
while  the  former  become  proper  to  be  fown  with 
cotton  or  corn.  This  is  one  of  the  fecrets  of  na- 
ture, which  the  human  mind  in  vain  attempts  to 
penetrate. 

They  obtain  the  fait  fi-om  this  earth  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  They  firft  make  the  earth  fmooth 
as  a  glafs,  and  then  raife  it  in  Hoping  ridges,  in 
order  to  hinder  the  water  from  remaining  on  it. 
When  the  fun  has  dried  the  furface  of  it,  and  when 
it  appears  all  white  with  the  particles  of  fait,  they 
raife  it  in  fmall  heaps,  which  they  beatclofeon  all 
fides,  to  hinder  the  rain  from  entering  into  them. 
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Then  they  fpread  this  earth  upon  large  planks 
with  a  gentle  declivity,  and  which  have  lips  three 
or  four  inches  high.  Then  they  pour  a  certain 
quantity  of  fi-efh  water  upoh  it,  which  penetrating. 
thro' the  whole  carries  along  with  rt  all  the  par- 
ticles of  the  fait  into  ^  large  earthen  veffel,  into 
which  it  falls  drop  by  drop,  thfo'  a  fmall  canal 
made  on  purpofe. 

The  earth  thus  purg'd  does  notion  that  account* 
become  iifelefs.  They  put  it  by,  and  when  it  \i 
dry  they  rediice  it  to  powder^  which  they  fpread 
on  the  ground  whence  they  took  it  In  leven 
©r  eight  days  it  is  mixed  with  an  infinite  num- 
ter  of  particles  of  fait,  which  they  colled  in  xht 
Jame  manner.  ^      ^    ^      .^ 

While  the  meii  are  thus  at  work  m  the  tieids,, 
the  women  ^^-^^  children  are  employed  in  cottages^ 
built  on  the  fpot,  in  boiling  the  fait  waters.  They 
put  them  into  very  large  and  deep  iron  bafons^ 
Which  are  placed  upon  an  earthen  furnace  to  pre- 
pared, that  the  flame  may  be  equally  diftributed 
to  all  the  bafons,  and  exhaled  in  fmoke  thro  a 
lono-  vent  built  like  a  chimney  at  the  extremity 
©f  the  furnafce.  When  thefe  waters  Im^Pe  boiled 
fome  time^  they  are  infpiffated,  and  gradually 
changed  into  a  very  white  fait,  which  they  ilir  con^ 
ftantly  with  an  iron  fpatula,  till  it  is  entirely  ^t^: 
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C  U  A  P.    VIII. 

Of  the  aYti  and  the  medicine  of  the  Indians^ 

NO  nation  equals  the  Indians  in  what  relates 
to  the  mechanic  arts.  Their  tradefmen 
have  a  furprifing  fkill  and  dexterity,  and  are 
particularly  excellent  at  making  fluffs  lb  line,  that 
very  broad  and  long  pieces  of  them  can  be  drawn 
thro'  an  ordinary  gold  ring. 

If  we  tear  a  piece  of  muilin  and  give  it  to  be 
mended  by  the  Indian  fine-drawers,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  difcover  where  it  has  beenjoin'd.  They 
fo  dexteroufly  unite  the  pieces  of  an  earthen  or  por- 
celain vefTel^  that  we  cannot  perceive  where  they 
have  been  broken. 

The  goldfmiths  work  in  filigrinwith  incredible 
neatnefs,  and  pcrfe6lly  imitate  the  European  works, 
tho''  their  forge  and  other  utenfils  for  that  purpofe, 
cofl  them  no  more  than  a  crown. 

The  loom  which  the  weavers  ufe  cofts  no  more, 
and  with  this  loom  we  may  fee  them  at  v;ork  in 
their  courts,  or  on  the  road  fides,  weaving  thofe 
beautiful  fluffs  fo  much  fought  after  h\j  all  the 
World. 

They  have  no  need  of  wine  to  make  brandy  ; 
for  they  make  it  of  fyrup,  fugar,  fome  barks,  and 
fome  roots.  This  brandy  is  as  ilrong,  and  burns 
better  than  that  of  Europe 

They  paint  flowers^  and  gild  very  well  upon 
glafs.  We  cannot  help  admiring  fome  of  their 
vefTels  proper  for  cooling  water,  and  which  are 
no  thicker  than  two  leaves  of  paper  pafled  toge- 
ther. 
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The  Indian  boat-men  row  in  a  different  manner 
from  the  Europeans.  The;/  tug  at  the  oar  with 
their  feet,  while  their  hands  ferve  them  as  a  rud- 
der. 

The  liquor  which  their  dyers  ufe    lofes   nothing 
of  its  colour  in  the  lie. 

The  European  labourers  prick  their  oxen  with 
goads,  in  order  to  make  them  mend  their  pace, 
whereas  the  Indians  only  twift  their  tails.  Thefe 
animals  are  fo  tradable  that  they  are  taught  to  lie 
down  and  rife  up,  in  order  to  receive  or  depofite 
burdens. 

In  the  Indies  they  ufe  a  hand-mill  which  cofts  no 
more  than  fixpence,  for  breaking  the  fugar-canes. 

A  miller  forms  his  flone  himfelf  with  lack  and 
emril.  A  mafon  paves  the  place  where  the 
meal  is  received,  with  a  kind  of  cement  which  he 
makes  of  brick-duft  and  lime;  and  this  pavement 
feems  to  be  one  fingle  ftone  much  harder  than 
freeftone. 

They  make  Ere- vents  fometimes  forty  feet  long, 
eight  broad,  and  four  'or  five  inches  thick,  which 
they  fix  to  the  wall  only  on  one  fide,  without  any 
other  fupport. 

It  is  with  a  line  of  feveral  knots  that  their  pi- 
lots make  their  foundings.  They  put  one  end^  of 
this  between  their  teeth,  and  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  wood  fixed  to  the  cord  they  eafily  ob- 
ferve  the  tail  of  ttie  leffer  bear,  which  is  commonly 
called  the  north  or  polar  ilar. 

The  lime  is  generally  made  with  fea-fhells. 
That  prepared  with  fnail-fnails  is  ufed  in  whiten- 
ing the  houfes  •,  and  that  prepared  of  ftone  is 
chew'd  with  beet  leaves.  Some  of  the  Indians  ufe 
a  quantity  as  large  as  an  egg  of  this  every  day. 

The  butter  is  made  in  the  firft  veffel  that  comes 
to  hand.  They  fplit  a  piece  of  wood  into  four,  and 
extend  it  in  proportion  to  the  veffel  where  the  milk 
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is^  after  which  they  turn  it  in  different  dire6lions 
by  means  of  a  cord  fix'd  to  it :  and  in  a  fhorc  time 
the  butter  is  made. 

The  people  who  fell  the  butter  have  the  arc  of 
making  it  pafs  for  frefh,  when  it  is  old  and  fmells 
rancid.  For  this  purpofe  they  melt  it,  throw  four 
and  coagulated  milk  into  it,  and  eight  hours  after 
take  it  out  in  lumps,  which  they  pafs  thro'  alinea 
cloth. 

The  chymifls  employ  the  firft  pot  they  find,  to 
revivify  cinnabar  and  other  preparations  of  mer- 
cury, which  they  do  in  a  very  fimple  manner* 
They  eafily  reduce  all  metals  into  powder,  and 
greatly  efteem  talc  and  yellow  copper,  which,  as 
they  fay,  confume  the  moll  vifcid  humours,  and 
remove  the  greateft  obilrudlions. 

The  phyficians  are  more  referved  than  thofe  of 
Europe  in  the  ufe  of  fulphur,  which  they  corredb 
with  butter.  They  alfo  make  a  broth  with  long 
pepper,  and  boil  the  Indian  pine  apples  in  milk. 
They  with  fuccefs  employ  againft  all  fevers,  hen- 
bane corrected  in  cows  urine,  and  orpiment  cor- 
reded  in  lemon  juice. 

A  phyficianis  not  admitted  to  prefcribe  to  a  pa- 
tient, till  he  finds  out  his  diforder,  and  the  hu- 
mour which  predominates  in  him,  which  he  eafily 
knows  by  feehng  the  pulfe. 

The  principal  dilciifes  which  reign  in  the  Indies 
are  firft,  the  cholera  morbus.  The  method  em- 
ployed for  the  cure  of  this  diforder  confi (Is  in  keep- 
ing all  drink  from  the  patient,  aud  burning  the 
foals  of  his  feet.  2dly,  The  lethargy,  which  they 
cure  by  putting  pepper  beat  with  vinegar  into  the 
eyes.  3dly,  An  obftruclion  of  the  fp'een,  which  has 
no  other  fpecific  but  the  pradice  of  the  Indian  devo- 
tees. They  make  a  fmall  incifion  over  the  fpleen, 
and  then  infert  a  long  needle  between  the  fiefh   and 
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fkin.  From  this  incifion,  by  fucking  thro'  a  horn 
pipe,  they  obtain  a  certain  pinguous  matter  which 
refembles  pus. 

Moil  of  their  phyficians  have  a  cuftom  of  throw- 
ing a  drop  of  oil  into  the  patient's  urine.  If  it 
fpreads,  they  fay  that  this  is  a  mark  that  he  is  too 
hot  internally,  if  on  the  contrary  it  remains  whole, 
it  is  a  fign  that  he  is  defective  in  heat. 

The  common  people  have  very  fimple  reme- 
dies. For  the  megrim,  they  ufe  the  powder  of 
the  dried  bark  of  the  pomegranet  pounded  with 
four  grains  of  pepper  in  the  form  of  tobacco.  Far 
the  common  head-ach,  they  fmell  to  a  mixture  of 
aromatic  fait,  quick  lime  and  water.  Thefe  ver- 
tigos,  which  proceed  from  a  cold  and  grofs  blood, 
are  cured  by  drinking  wine  in  which  fome  grains 
of  incenfe  have  been  fleeped.  For  a  deafnefs  which 
proceeds  from  a  redundancy  of  cold  humours,  they 
drop  lemon  juice  into  the  ear.  When  the  brain 
is  loaded  and  obitru6led  with  phlegm,  they  fmell 
to  the  powder  of  black  cumin.  For  the  tooth-ach, 
a  pafte  made  of  the  crumbs  of  bread,  and  of  the 
feeds  of  ftramonia  applied  to  the  aggrieved  tooth, 
numbs  it  fo  as  to  remove  the  pain.  They  order  a 
perfon  labouring  under  an  hemorrhage  to  fmell  to 
feverfeu  or  bruis'd  worm- wood.  For  the  heart -burn 
and  fpitting  of  blood,  they  cover  a  giramont  (an  In- 
dian fruit  of  the  form  ofagourdandtafte  ofacitron) 
with  a  pafte  which  they  bake  in  the  oven,  and  drink 
the  water  whicii  comes  from  it.  For  the  flatulent  and 
pituitous  colic  they  give  four  fpoonfuls  of  water, 
boii'd  to  two  with  anife  and  ginger.  They  alfo 
bruife  a  raw  onion  with  ginger,  and  apply  it  to  the 
part  where  they  feel  the  pain.  For  the  lientery  they 
roaft  a  head  of  garlick  under  the  allies,  and  when 
going  to  bed  put  it  into  their  mouths  to  fuck  out 
the  juice  of  it.     They  ufe  the  juice   of  cucumber 
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leaves  bruifed  for  purging  and  vomiting.  A  dif- 
ficulty of  making  water  is  cured  by  a  fpoonful 
of  oil  of  olives  well  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  water.  For  fluxes  they  roaft  feme  white  cumin, 
and  a  little  bruis'd  ginger,  which  they  fwallow 
With  fugar.  They  cure  the  fevers  which  begin 
with  fhiverings,  by  making  the  patient  take  three 
large  pills  of  ginger,  cumin,  and  black  pepper,  be- 
fore the  paroxyfm.  For  tertian  fevers  they  make 
him  take  for  three  days  three  fpoonfuls  of  teu- 
crium,  or  the  greater  germainder,  with  a  little  fait 
and  ginger. 


CHAP.    IX. 

The  majejly  and  energy  of  the  language  of  the 
Guaranis  ;  the  charaBer  of  that  nation  ;  a 
defcription  of  the  anhnah  found  in  their  coun- 
try^ and  efpecially  of  afmgidar  infeB, 

TO  form  a  judgment  of  the  majefty  and  energy 
of  the  language  of  the  Guaranis,  a  people  of 
bouth-America,  it  is  fufficient  to  tell  the  reader, 
that  every  word  of  it  is  an  exad  definition,  which 
explams  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  be  exprefiTed, 
and  conveys  a  clear  and  diflind  idea  of  it.  In 
point  of  nobihty  and  harmony  it  yields  to  none  of 
thofe  fpoken  in  Europe  ;  befides  it  harj  many 
charms  and  delicacies  j  but  they  require  a  great 
many  years  application  to  become  perfedly  ac- 
quainted with  them. 

Indian  Guaranis  is  divided 
in  which  there  are  more 
fifty  thoufand  inhabitants. 
H  3  This 
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This  country  is  infefted  with  wild  beafts,  and  efpe* 
cially  tygers.     Here  we  find  various  forts  of  ler- 
pents,  and  an  infinite  number  of  infe(fts  not  known 
in  Europe.     Among  thefe  infedls,  there   is  a  par- 
ticular one  which  the  Spaniards  call  pique  and  the 
Indians  tung.     It  is  no  longer  than  a  fmall  flea, 
and    infinuates    itfelf  between  the  fkin    and    the 
fieih,    efpecially    under    the  nails,    and    in  parts 
where  there  is  any  callus.     There  it  forms  a  neft 
and    leaves  its    eggs.    If  this  neft  is    not   quick- 
ly, diilodged,  it  fpreads  itfelf  on  all  fides,  and  pro- 
duces the  moft  terrible  effefts  in  the  part  where  it 
is  lodg'd  I  fo  that  a  perfon  finds  himfelf  all   of  a 
fudden  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  his  hands  or  feet,  ac- 
cording to  the  part  where  the  infed  is  fituated.  The 
remedy  is  gradually  to  reach  its  feat  with  the  point 
of  a  pin,  and  extra6t  it  entirely,  otherwife  there  is 
danger  of  the  wound's  becoming  putrid. 

Birds  are  here  very  numerous,  and  widely  diffe- 
rent from  thofe  of  Europe.  There  are  in  this  coun- 
try more  than  twenty  kinds  of  fparrows,  the  largeft 
of  which  is  no  bigger  than  the  fmalleft  of  ours. 
I'heir  note  is  nearly  like  that  of  the  linnet.  They  are 
green  and  blue,  and  fo  eafily  tamed,  that  in  eight 
days  after  they  are  taken,  they  come  and  perch  oa 
the  finger  of  any  one  who  calls  them. 

'Tis  principally  in  the  marfhes  that  we  fee  birds 
of  all  kinds,  which  furprize  by  the  variety  of  their 
colours,  and  the  diverfity  of  their  beaks,  which 
are  ofafingular  form.  Birds  of  prey  likewife  a- 
bound  here,  and  foiiie  of  them  are  of  an  enormous 
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CHAP.     X. 

Of  the  pintadc^  whether  it  is  different  from  the 
meleagride  ;  of  the  tame  and  wild  pint  ades. 


r"TpHE  pintade  is  that  bird  which  the  Romans 
X  called  Afra  avis,  and  which  in  Europe  we 
indifferently  call  an  African,  Barbarian,  Guinea, 
Numidian,  Tunis,  orMauritanian  hen,  but  mod 
generally  a  pintade. 

Among  a  confiderable  number  of  authors  who 
have  fpoken  of  the  pintade  and  meleagride  \  fome, 
as  Varro,  Columella,  and  Pliny,  have  confound- 
ed and  made  only  one  fpecies  of  them.  Others, 
as  Suetonius  and  Scaliger,  have  made  two  different 
fpecies  of  them  ;  with  this  difference,  that  Sca- 
liger pretends  to  have  Varro  on  his  fide  of  the 
queftion. 

We  fhall  firfl  give  the  paffage  of  Varro  on  which 
this  queflion  is  founded.  This  author,  in  the  3d 
chapter  of  his  book  on  agriculture,  difbinguifhes 
three  forts  of  different  fowls,  by  as  many  diftin- 
guifhing  names.  He  calls  the  firil  Villatica,  the 
fecond  Ruflica,  and  the  third  Africana,  In  fpeak- 
ing  of  this  laft  fpecies  he  expreffes  himfeif  thus  : 
Gallinse  alias  funt  grandes,  varise,  gibbers,  quas 
meleagrides  appellant  Grsci.  Hse  noviffims, 
in  triolinium  ganearum  introierunt  e  culina, 
*'  propter  faflidium  hominum  veneunt  propter 
*'  penuriam  magno." 

The  fingle  reading  of  this  paffage,  fhows  that  Varro 
could  neither  more  clearly  nor  precifely  explain 
himrfelf  to  evince,  that  the  pintade  and  meleagride 
are    of  the   fame  fpecies.     Scaliger  has  however 
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imagined  that  he  found  in  it  two  diftin<5l  fpecies, 
by  fuppofing  that  there  ought  to  be  a  full  point 
after  gibberae,  and  that  then   we  ought  to  read, 

Quas  meleagrides  appellant  Graeci,  hae   noviffi- 

mse,  &c."  But  befides,  that  this  pundluatiou 
IS  only  the  invention  of  Scaliger,  and  no  mark  of 
it  to  be  found  in  the  different  copies,  it  would  make 
Varro  fall  into  a  palpable  contradidion,  becaufe  iQ 
this  cafe,  after  having  laid  it  down  as  a  principle 
that  there  are  three  fpecies  of  hens,  he  would  add  a 
fourth  to  them,  which  is  abfurd. 

Let  us  now  explain  this  pafTage  of  Varro.  Firft 
then,  Gallinse  funt,  fays  he,  the  pintade  ought  to 
be  clafs'd  under  the  genus  of  hens.  It  has  all  the 
attributes,  and  all  the  qualities  of  them,  a  creft,  a 
beak,  plumage,  a  rooft,  a  fet  of  eggs,  and  a  great 
eare  of  her  young.  In  the  fecond  place,  the  diffe- 
rences of  the  pintade  hens  are  very  well  defcribed 
by  Varro,  in  thefe  words,  "  Grandes,  varias,  gib- 
*'  berse.  Grandes,  they  are  really  larger  than  com- 
mon fowl.  Vari^,  their  plumage  is  all  mottled  ; 
they  are  of  two  colours,  fome  have  black  and 
white  fpots  difpofed  in  a  rhomboidal  form,  and 
others  are  of  a  cineritious  grey  colour.  Both 
kinds  have  their  belUes,  and  the  extremities  of 
their  wings,  white.  Gibberas,  their  back  rifes  in 
a  bunch,  and  pretty  naturally  reprefents  the  back 
of  a  fmall  tortoife.  This  bunch,  however,  is  only 
formed  by  the  pofition  of  their  wings  \  for  wheq 
the  feathers  are  pulled  off"  them,  there  is  no  longer 
any  appearance  of  a  bunch  on  their  bodies.  What 
makes  the  bunch  appear  more  confpicuous,  is  that 
their  tails  are  fhort  and  funk  downwards,  and  not 
elevated  like  thofe  of  common  fowls. 

This  defcription  which  Varro  gives  of  the  pin- 
tade is  juft,  but  it  is  not  complete.  The  pin- 
t^de'li  l^eck  is  pretty  fliort,  {lender^  and  (lightly 
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covered  with  down.  Its  head  is  very  fingular;  for 
it  is  not  covered  with  feathers,  but  with  a  fpon- 
geous,  rough,  and  wrinkled  fkin,  of  a  blueilh 
white  colour,  with  a  fmall  crefV,  like  a  crown  on 
the  top.  This  creft  is  half  an  inch  high,  and  of  a 
cartilaginous  fubftance.  From  the  inferior  part 
of  the  head,  which  may  properly  be  call'd  the 
cheeks  of  the  pintade,  hangs  on  each  fide  a  red 
and  flefhy  beard,  of  the  fame  nature  and  colour 
with^  the  creil  of  cocks.  In  a  word,  its  head  is 
terminated  by  a  beak,  three  times  larger  than  that 
of  common  hens,  very  Iharp,  hard,  and  of  a 
beautiful  red  colour. 

The  pintade  roofts  and  fits  like  common  fowls. 
Its  eggs  are  fmaller,  and  lefs  white.  They  are 
fomewhat  of  a  flelh  colour,  and  mark'd  with  black 
fpecks.  The  pintades  are  with  difEculty  brought 
to  lay  in  the  hen-houfe.  They  fearch  for  the 
thickeft  hedges  or  copfe,  where  they  lay  a  hundred 
or  a  hundred  and  fifty  eggs  fucceffively,  provided 
fome  are  only  left  in  the  neft.  People  do  not  ge- 
nerally permit  the  tame  pintades  to  hatch  their 
own  eggs,  becaufe  the  mothers  do  not  fit  clofe 
enough,  and  often  forfake  their  chickens.  The 
eggs  are  oftener  hatch'd  by  Indian  or  common 
liens.  Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  the  young 
pintades  j  they  refemble  finall  partridges,  and 
their  red  feet  and  beak,  joined  to  their  plu- 
mage ,which  is  grey  like  that  of  a  partridge,  ren- 
der them  very  agreeable. 

The  pintade  is  an  extremely  lively,  refllefs,  and 
turbulent  fowl.  It  runs  with  extraordinary  fwift- 
nefs,  almoft  like  the  quail  or  partridge,  but  can- 
not fly  very  high.  It  delights  however  to  perch 
on  trees,  or  the  tops  of  houfes,  where  it  remains 
^11  night,  rather  than  in  the  hen-houfe.  Its  cry  is 
Jiarfh,  difa^reeable,  fhri  11^  and  aln^oft  continual 
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Befides,  it  is  quarrelfome,  and  wants  to  be  miftrefs 
of  the  walk.  The  largeft,  and  even  the  Indian 
hens,  are  obliged  to  yield  to  her.  The  hardnefs 
of  her  beak,  and  the  agility  of  her  motions,  make 
her  refpedted.  Her  method  of  fighting  nearly  re- 
fembles  that  which  Sallufl  afcribes  to  the  Numidian 
cavalry.  Their  charges,  fays  he,  are  rafti  and 
precipitate ;  if  they  are  refilled,  they  turn  their 
backs,  and  immediately  turn  about  abruptly.  The 
pintades  refembling  the  place  of  their  origin,  have 
preferv'd  the  Numidian  genius.  The  Indian  cocks, 
which  are  very  large,  flattering  themfelves  that 
they  can  eafily  beat  the  pintades,  advance  againft 
them  with  pride  and  gravity  ;  but  the  pintades 
defeat  them  by  their  marches  and  counter-marches  ; 
they  hardly  make  ten  turns,  and  give  twenty 
blows,  till  they  force  their  antagonifts  to  retire. 

The  pintades  are  not  natives  of  America,  but 
come  from  Guinea.  The  Genoefe  brought  them 
with  the  firft  negroes,  which  they  were  engaged  to 
carry  to  the  Caftilians  in  1508.  The  Spaniards 
have  never  thought  of  keeping  them  at  home. 
They  have  left  them  to  roam  at  pleafure,  in  the 
woods  and  thickets,  where  they  have  become  wild, 
and  multiplied  incredibly.  We  cannot  walk  in  the 
Spanifh  territories,  without  finding  prodigious 
flocks  of  them.  Thefe  are  call'd  wild  pintades. 
'  The  wild  pintades  are  reckon'd  the  mofl  delicate 
food  that  can  be  fet  upon  a  table.  Their  flefli  is 
tender,  and  of  a  tafte  furpafTing  that  of  pheafants. 
The  taile  of  the  tame  pintades  is  not  fo  fine,  tho* 
it  is  better  than  that  of  other  poultry. 

After  thefe  difquifitions,  we  fhall  enquire,  whe- 
ther the  pintade  ought  to  be  diftinguifhed  from 
the  meleagride.  Suetonius  is  of  this  opinion,  but 
his  authority  is  of  no  importance,  when  compared 
with  that  of  V^rro,  Columella,  and  Pliny.    Thefe 
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were  profefTed  naturalifls,  whereas  Suetonius  con- 
fidered   chiefly  the  hiftory  and  politics  of  courts. 

The  meleagride,  fay  fome,  delights  in  marfhes  ; 
and  is  not  the  wild  pintade  found  alfo  in  aqueous 
and  marfhy  places  ?  If  the  meleagride  takes  little 
care  of  her  young,  which  flie  often  abandons,  is 
it  not  the  fame  cafe  with  the  pintade  ?  But  the  pin- 
tade, fay  fome,  is  larger  and  fatter  than  the  melea- 
gride. Some  pintades  are  dry  and  lean,  and  fome 
are  larger  than  others.  Is  not  this  fame  diverfity 
found  in  ordinary  fowls  ?  Should  we  on  this  ac- 
count eflablifh  different  fpecies  among  them  ?  It  is 
faid  by  fome,  that  the  flefhy  and  cartilaginous  ap- 
pendices, which  hang  from  the  cheeks  of  the  pin- 
tades, are  red  ;  whereas  the  meleagrides  have  them 
blue.  But  let  us  confider  the  head  of  the  pintade, 
and  a  part  of  its  neck,  which  are  blue,  and  we 
fhall  fee,  that  this  pretended  difference  is  only  an 
error,  and  that,  for  want  of  attention,  people 
have  fometimes  confounded  the  bearded  appendices 
with  the  fkin,  and  fometimes  the  Ikin  with  the  ap- 
pendices. 

Befides,  when  the  pintades  are  young,  thefe 
beards  do  not  hang  down  fulHciently  to  be  well  ob- 
ferv'd.  We  only  at  firfl  fee  the  blue  fkin  at  the 
inferior  part  of  the  head.  When  the  pintades  are 
old,  the  flefhy  beards  aflfume  a  deep  red  colour, 
whereas  the  fkin  of  the  neck  being  more  Ihrivell'd 
in  the  young,  ftrikes  the  eye  more.  'Tis  this 
change  which  has  given  rife  to  the  miftake  of  the 
authors,  who  have  wrote  of  the  Numidian  hen, 
and  laid  a  foundation  for  the  pretended  difference 
between  the  appendices  of  the  pintade  and  mele^r 
gride,  of  which  two  Ipecies  have  very  improper^ 
Jy  been  made. 

We  fliall  now  examine  a  paffage  of  Pliny,  which 
feetns  not  to  agree  with  that  quoted  from  Varro, 
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'This     laft, 

*'  Has  noviiTim^,  in  triclinium  ganearum  introi- 
**  erunt  e  culina,  propter  faftidium  hornrnum  ve- 
**  neunt  propter  penuriam  magno.'*  It  follows 
from  thefe  words^  that  the  pintade  meleagrides 
were  fometime  before  introduced  into  Rome ;  and 
that  people  who  kept  good  tables,  found  nothing 
more  proper  to  excite  their  appetites,  which  ren- 
dered them  extremely  dear.  This  is  confirmM  in 
feveral  places  of  the  works  of  Horace,  Juvenal, 
PetroniuSj  and  Martial. 

Pliny  fays  on  the  contrary,  that  they  were  very 
much  fought  aft^r  at  Rome,  "  propter  ingratunni 
^'  virus."  We  ought  to  conclude  from  thefe  words, 
either  that  Pliny  did  not  underfland  the  propter 
faftidium  hominum  of  Varro  ;  or  that  thelb 
words,  '*  propter  ingratum  virus'*  have  been  foi- 
|led  in,  and  the  text  corrupted. 

Varro  and  Pliny  grant,  that  the  pintade  and 
meleagride  are  the  fame  fowl ;  both  agree,  that 
they  were  very  much  fought  after  by  the  Romans, 
that  they  were  very  dear  in  Italy,  and  accounted  a 
delicacy  at  the  beft  tables.  But  Varro  pretends, 
that  they  were  only  fought  after  by  people  who  keep 
good  tables,  "  propter  faftidium  hominum,"  that 
is,  to  relifti  their  appetite,  and  procure  a  ftomach  ; 
and  Pliny  thinks,  that  they  were  rare,  *'  propter  in- 
*^  gratum  virus."  What  relation  is  there  here,  or 
where  is  the  confequcnce  drawn  ?  Can  food  be 
dear,  and  much  fought  after,  for  no  other  reafon 
than  that  it  is  abominable  and  naufeous  ? 
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CHAP.   xr. 

Rules  ohferv'd  by  the  Indians,  in  the   admim^ 

firation  of  jujiice,  qualities  which  the  judge 

ought  to  ^  have,  what  the  duty  of  the  pleaders 

isy  maxims  which  ferve  as  laws  to  the  judges. 

THE  Indians  have  neither  code  nor  record, 
nor  any  book  in  which  thofc  laws  are  written, 
which  they  ought  to  obferve  in  determining  thofs 
difterences  which  happen  in  families.     They  have 
indeed  the  Vedam,  which    they  look   upon  as  a 
facred  book  ;  but  it  is  not  from  it  that  they  draw 
the  maxims  they  ufe  in  regulating  their  judicial  pro- 
cedures.    They  have  another  book  which  they  call 
Vichna-churam,  which  contains  a  great  many  fine 
fentences,  and  fome   rules  for  thp  different  tribes 
of  the  people.     In   this  book  is  related  the  inoe- 
nious    manner  in  which  fome  of  the  ancients  dif- 
covered  truth,  when  people  endeavoured  to  conceal 
her  by   various  artifices.  Tho'  the  Indians  admire 
the  wit  and  fagacity  of  thefe  judges,  they  arc  not 
very  fohcitous  to  imitate  their  example,  and  obev 
their  commands.     In  a  word,  we  there  find  a  o-reat 
many   admirable  fentences   of  the   ancient  poets, 
who  taught  a  found  morality  ;  but  it  is  not  from 
this   work  that  they  draw  the   principles  of  their 
decifions. 

All  the  equity  of  their  judgments  is  fupported 
on  certain  inviolable  cuftoms  and  ufages  which  pa- 
rents tranfmit  to  their  children.  They  look  upon 
t\id^  ufages  as  certain  and  infallible  rules  for  main-- 
taining  the  peace  of  families,  and  determining  ths 
differences  not  only  of  private  perfons,  b>u  al- 
fg  of,  princes.     Whea  a  perfon  can  prove  that  his 
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claim  is  founded  on  the  cuftom  followed  in  the 
tribes,  it  is  enough  for  him  ;  there  is  no  more 
reafoning  on  the  point ;  and  he  gains  his  caufe* 
Tho'  you  fhould  demonftrate  that  this  cuftom  is 
ill  eftabliftied,  and  fubjed  to  great  inconveniencies, 
you  would  gain  nothing,  the  cuftom  gets  the  bet- 
ter of  the  ftrongeft  reafons.  How,  fay  they, 
can  people  ad  againft  ufages  eftablifhed  by  the 
general  confent  of  our  anceftors,  by  thofe  who 
have  followed  them,  and  by  thofe  now  alive  ? 
Would  it  not  be  madnefs  to  crmtradid  what  has 
been  regulated  by  fo  many  wife  mei),  and  autho- 
rifed  by  continual  experience. 

They   have   not  wrote   thefe  cuftoms,  becauie, 
fay  they,  if  they  were  written  in  books,  none  but 
the  learned  could  read  them,  whereas  being  tranp 
mitted  from  age  to  age  by  tradition,  all  the  people 
are   perfedly    acquainted   with  them.     This,  fay 
they,  is  the  ftate  of  the  general  laws  and  univerfal 
cuftoms  -,  but   as  for  the  particular  cuftoms,  they 
were  engraved  on  plates  of  copper,  which  were 
carefully   preferved  in  a  great  court  at  Cangibou- 
ram      The  Moots  having  almoft  totally  deftroyed 
that  city,  it  was  not  poffible  to  difcover  what  was 
become    of  thefe  plates.     They  only  know^that 
they  contain'd   what  related    to  every  one  ot  the 
tribes  in   particular,  and   the   order   which    they 
ought  to  obferve  among  each  other. 

As  for  other  affairs  not  relating  to  the  tribes, 
they  are  eafily  determined.  Good  fenfe,  and  the 
liaht  of  nature,  are  fufficient  to  guide  a  man  who 
ddlres  to  give  judgment  according  to  equity.  .Be- 
fides,  there  are  certain  general  maxims,  which  ftand 
inftead  of  laws,  and  which  are  known  by  every 
body.  The  principal  rulqs  relating  to  the  tribes, 
are  univerfally  known. 
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The  Indians  facredly  preferve  the  remembrance 
of  fome  of  their  kings,  who  have  rendered  them- 
felves  famous  by  the  equity  of  their  judgments. 
The  mod  celebrated  of  thefe  kings  was  Mariadira- 
men.  The  following  is  a  fentence  which  he  palTed, 
and  has  fome  analogy  to  that  formerly  paffed  by 
Solomon. 

A  rich  man  had  married  two  wives ;  the  firf?-, 
tho'  ugly,  had  a  great  advantage  above  the  fecond  ; 
for  Ihc  had  had  a  child  by  her  hufband,  and  the 
other  had  none.  The  fecond,  in  recompence  for 
•  her  fterility,  was  fuch  a  beauty,  that  Hie  became 
abfolute  miftrefs  of  the  hufband's  heart.  The  firft 
wife,  provok'd  at  feeing  herfelf  defpifed,  while  her 
rival  was  carefTed  and  ador'd,  took  a  refolution  to 
be  reveng'd  on  her,  and  had  recourfe  to  a  ftra- 
tagem  as  cruel  as  it  is  uncommon  among  the  Indi- 
ans. Before  (he  executed  her  defign,  ihe  told  the 
neighbourhood,  that  fhe  was  fenfible  ;of  her  huf- 
band's contempt  for  her,  but  that  Hie  had  a  fon  by 
him,  who  fhould  for  the  future  prove  her  only 
comfort.  She  accordingly  fhewed  all  the  external 
marks  of  tendernefs  and  afFedion  to  the  infant, 
who  was  then  at  the  breaft. 

After  having  thus  convinc'd  the  world  of  the 
exceffive  love  fhe  bore  her  fon,  Ihe  refolv'd  to  kill 
him,  ^  and  accordingly  twilled  his  neck  about, 
one  night  when  her  hufband  was  in  a  diftant  town, 
and  laid  the  murdered  infant  by  the  fecond  wife, 
who  was  fad  afleep.  Ir^  the  morning,  pretending 
to  feek  for  her  fon,  fhe  ran  into  the  chamber  of  her 
rival,  md  there  finding  the  .  child  dead,  fhe  fell 
upon  the  ground,  tore  her  hair,  and  made  the 
mofl  terrible  howling  and  lamentation.  The  neigh- 
bourhood alTembled,  and  were  univerfally  pre- 
judiced againft  the  other  woman  ;  for,  faid  they. 
It  is  not  pofTible,  that   a  mother   fhould  kill  her 
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own  fan  -,  and  tho*  a   mother  lliould  be  fo  urina=*' 
tural  as  to  do  fo,  yet  this  woman  cannot  be  fuf- 
pedbed',  fince  fhe  ador'd  her  fon,  and  look'd  upon 
him  as  her  only  comfort.     The  fecond  wife  faid 
in  her  defence,  that  no  palTion  is  more  cruel,  vio- 
lent, and  capable  of  producing  more  tragical  ef- 
fects than  jealoufy .    This  affair  was  brought  before 
Mariadiramcn.     A   day  was  appointed   for   each 
woman  to  plead  her  caufe.     They  did  fo,  with  that 
natural  eloquence  which  paffion  generally  infpires. 
Mariadiramen  having  heard  both  parties,  pafs'd 
the  following  fentence.     Let  the  woman  who  is  in- 
nocent, and  who  pretends  that  her  rival  is  culpable, 
take  a  turn  thro'  the  affembly  in  the  pofture  which 
he  fhould  ihew  her.     This  pofture  was  fuch  as  did 
tiot  become  a  modeft  woman.     Upon  this  the  mo- 
ther of  the  child  faid,  In  order  to  convince  you 
that   my  rival  is  culpable,  I  not  only  confent  to 
take  one  turn  before  this  affembly,  in  the  manner 
you  have  ordered,  but  alfo  a  hundred,  ifrequir'd. 
As  for  me,  faid  the  fecond,  tho'  innocent,  yet  I 
ought  to  be  condemned  to  the  moft  cruel  death,  if 
I  did  what  is  now  requir'd  of  me.     The  firft  wife 
wanted   to  make  a  reply,  but  the  judge   ordering 
filence,  declared  that  fhe  was  guilty,  and  her  an- 
tagonift  innocent  ;  for,  added  he,  a  woman,  who 
at  the  profpev5l  of  certain  death  will  not  do  an  inde- 
cent adion,  could  never  have  committed  fo  great 
a  crime  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  woman,  who  having 
loft  all  fenfe  of  modefty,  without  trouble  com- 
mits the  moft  indecent  adions,  fufficiently  declares, 
that  ihe  is  capable  of  perpetrating    the  blackeft 
crimes.     The  firft  wife,  confounded  to  fee  herfelf 
thus  difcover'd,   was  forc'd  publickly  to  acknow- 
ledge her  crime. 


The 
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The  Indians   relate  another  ftill  more  furprifihg 
example  of  the  fagacity  of  the  fame  judge. 

A  man,  whofe  name  was  Parjen,  remarkable  foi- 
Ills  ftrength  and  extraordinary    agilitv,  lived  very 
peaceably  with    his  wife  for  fometime  after  they 
were  married.     But  one  day,  falling  into  a  pallion 
at  her,  he  left  her,  and  went  into  a  remote  king- 
dom.    During  his  abfence,  one    of  the  fubaltera 
•gods  alTumed  the  figure  of  Prajen,  came  into  his 
houfe,  and   made  up  his  peace  with  the  father  and 
mother-in-law.      They     had   cohabited     together 
three  or  four  months,  when  the  true  Prajen'^came 
home.     He  threw  himfelf  at  the  ket  of  his  father 
and    mother-in-law,  in  order   to   regain  his  wife, 
confeffing  ferioully,    that  he  was  in  the  wrong  to' 
fly   into  a  paffiori  on  fo  flight   an  occafion  ;  and 
begg'd  that  his  firil  fault  might  be  fo'rgiven.     The 
father  and  mother-in-law  were  greatly  furprifed  at 
this  difcourfe  ;  for  they  could  not  comprehend  how 
Prajen  fhould  fue  a   feeond  time  for   the  pardon 
which   had    been   granted    him  fome  time  before. 
Their  furprife  was  much  greater  when  the  counter- 
feit Prajen    came  home.     When  the   two  r  rajens 
met,  they  began  to  quarrel,  and  wanted  to  baniili' 
each  other  frorn  the  houfe.     The  whole  neighbour- 
hood alTembled,  and  none  could  determine  which 
was  the  true  Prajen.     At  laft  the  affair  turned  out 
jufl  like  the  two  Soflas  of  Plautus.     The    difpute 
being  heard  before  by  the  king,  was  ordered  to  be 
laid  before  Mariadiramen.     This  judge  was  greatly 
perplex'd,    when,  after   hearing   the   true   l^rajen 
declare  his   name,  that   of  his  father,  of  his  mo- 
ther, and  other  relations  in  the  town  where  he  was 
born,  together  with  fome  remarkable  events  of  his 
life,  the  counterfeit  Prajen  faid.  The  man  who  has 
fpcken  IS  a  counterfeit  ;  he  has  been  inform'd  of 
rny^nahif,  of  my  relations,  of  my  birth,  and   of 
V  OL.  I.  jt  every 
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every  thing  that  relates  to  me,  and  for  that  reafoil 
comes  here  to  declare  himfelf  the  true  Prajen.     I 
am  the  o-enuine  man,  and  for  the  truth  of  my  al- 
fertion,  i   appeal  to   all   thofe   here  prefent,  who 
have  been  witneffes  to  my  ftrength  and  agihty. 
Upon  this  Mariadiramen  feeing  a  large  ftone,  which 
feveral  men  could  hardly  move,  fpoke  m  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  What  each  of  you  fays    puts  .t 
out  of  my  power  to  give  a  decifion,  but  I  have  at 
the  fame  time  an  infallible  method  of  difcovenng 
the  truth      The  true  Prajen  has  the  reputation  ot 
having  great  ftrength  and  agility  ;  1^  him  give  a 
proof  of  them  by  lifting  this  ftone.     The  true  Pra- 
fen   did    his  endeavours,  and   the  fpeftators  were 
furprifed  to  fee  him  lift  it  from  the  ground.     The 
counterfeit  Prajen  tried  it   in  his  turn,  and  lifted 
it  as  if  it  had  been  a  feather.     Upon  this  the  al- 
fembly  cry'd  aloud.  This  is  the  true  Prajen.     But 
Mariadiramen  pronounced  fentence  in  favour  ot  the 
former,  who  had  only  raifed   the  ftone  from  the 
oround,  and  gave  this  reafon  for  his   procedure. 
He  who  firft  lifted  the  ftone,  has  done  what  a  man 
cf  extraordinary  ftrength  can  do  •,  but  he  who  took 
it  up  eafily,  and  feemed  to  be  able  to  tofs  it  up  in- 
to the  air,  is  certainly  a  dem.on,  or  one  of  the  fub- 
altern  gods,  who  has  affumed  the  figure  of  Prajen  -, 
for  no  mortal  is  capable  of  doing  what  he  has  done. 
Upon   this   the  falfe  Prajen  was   fo  confounded, 
that  he  difappeared  in  an  inftant. 

Thefe  examples  fufficiently  fhew  the  ideas  which 
the  Indians  have  of  a  judge.  They  triumph  when 
thev  exprefs  the  qualities  which  he  ought  to  have  A 
•LLe  iav  thev,  ought  to  be  entirely  acquainted 
Slf  the'cafe'difpuced.  He  ought  perfeftly  to 
know  all  the  maxims  which  are  fubferv.ent  to  law. 
He  ought  to  be  a  man  of  fubftance,  that  he  may  be 
proof  a^ainft  bribery  and  corruption.     He  ought 
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\6  be  more  than  twenty   years  of  age,  that  indif- 
cretion,  which  is  peculiar  to  youth,  may  not  ren- 
der him  rafli  in  his  decifions.     He  ought  to  be  un- 
der fixty   years  of  age,  becaufe  at  that  period  of 
life  people  begin  to  lofe  fome  degrees  of  their  pe- 
netrati9n.     If  he  is  a  relation  or  intimate  acquain- 
tance of  one  of  the  contending  parties,  he  is  not  to 
appear  in  quality  of  judge.     He  is  never  to  judge 
alone,  however  upright  or  knowing  he   may  be. 
His  principal  care  ought  to  be  to  examine  the  wit- 
neffes,  who  are  eafily  corrupted,  and  very  dexterous 
in  giving  equivocal  anfwers,  an  art  in    which   the 
Indians  excd  ;  fo  that  the  judges   order  their  an- 
fwers to  interrogations  to  be  written  ;  then  they  dif- 
mifs  the  parties,  and  order  them  to  return  two  days 
after,  when  they    propofe   the  fame   queftions  to 
them  in  a  fomewhat  different  manner  ;  and  becaufe 
the  judges  are  generally  as  artful  as  the  witneffeSs, 
they  turn  their   anfwers  into  all  the  fenfes  they  can 
bear,  that  they  may  not  allow  them  the  liberty  of 
explaining  what  they  have  faid,  otherwife  than  in 
a  natural  fenfe. 

Patience,  fweetnefs  of  temper,  and  efpecially  a 
great  attention  to  what  is  prefcrib'd  hsr  cuftom  are 
alfo  qualities  ftridily  recommended  to  their  judges. 

They  have  a  kind  of  proverb  which  they  often 
repeat  ;  which  is.,,  that  the  judge  ought  never  to 
look  either  at  the  countenances  or  hands  of  the 
perfons  who  plead  their  caufes. 

With  refpecl  to  witneffes  whom  a  judge  is  of- 
ten obliged  to  interrogate,  they  think  that  he  ought 
to  be  difBdent  of  fuch  as  are  yonng,  pafl  fixty 
years  of  age,  or  poor.  As  for  women,  they  arc 
never  to  be  admitted,  except  in  cafes  of  abfolute 
neceffitv.  They  have  a  comical  notion  of  x'^cKt 
teftimony  given  by  people  who  have  but  one  eve 
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anv  other  deformity.  Experience,  fay  tbey,. 
teaches  us,  that  the  teftimony  of  fuch  people  is  al- 
ways ver/  fafpicious,  and  that  they  are  muctx 
more  eafily  corrupted  than  others.  ^   ^ 

Every  chief  man  of  a  town  is  the  natural  judge 
of  the  fuits  carried  on  in  the  town.     And  that  his 
iudament  may  be  paffed  with  the  greater  equity, 
he  choofes  three  or  four   of  the  moft  experienced 
inhabitants  who  are  like  affiftants  to  him,  and   in 
coniunftion   with  whom  he   pronounces  his  len- 
iences     If  the  perfon  condemned  is  not  content 
with  his  fentence,  he  may   appeal  from   it  to  the 
maniacarren,  a  kind  of  intendant    who  has  feveral 
towns  under   his   government.     In  a  word,    he 
may  appeal  from   this  fentence  to   the  imniediate 
officers  of  the  prince,  from  whofe  fentence  there  is 
no  appeal.     If  the  matter  relates  to  the  tribes,  the 
head  men   of  the  tribes   determine  it.     Relations 
mav  alfo  be  affembled  on  thefe  occafions,  and  they 
Generally  ^udge  very  equitably.     The  gourous,  or 
fpiritual  fathers  of  the  Indians,  decide  a  great  part 
of  the  difputes  which  arife  among  their  dilciples. 
Sometimes   people  at  law  refer  their  diflference  to 
arbTtrators,  Tnd   in   this  cafe  they  acquiefce  in  the 
Sence  pronounced,  without  having  recourfe  to 

^'^Amonf  ail  thefe  judges  none  take  money  ex- 
cept the  maniacarrens,  who  are  not  alwa>'S  guilty 
of  this  pradice.  If  the  fam  is  an  hundred  crowns 
there  are  ten  given  to  the  maniacarren  ;  and  the 
pjfon  who  gains  the  fuit,  is  generally  obhged  to 
Tay  this  fum,  he  who  lofes  being  fufficiently  pu- 
niftied,  by  paying  what  he  owed. 

From  the  judges  let  us  pafs  to  the  parties. 
Thofe  who  have  any  plea  muft  plead  their  own 
caufe,  unkfs  fome  friend  does  them  that  piece  of 
fervice.     They  muft  keep  themfelves  in  a  poltme 
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that  teftifies  refpe6l  in  the  prefence  of  their  judges. 
They  do  not  interrupt  each  other,  but  are  content 
with  ufing  a  particular  motion  of  the  head,  to 
teftify  that  they  can  confute  what  the  other  advances. 
When  the  pleaders  have  done,  the  parties  and  the 
witnefTes  are  remov'd,  after  which,  the  judge  and 
the  counfellors  confer  together  -5  and  when  they 
have  agreed  on  what  is  to  be  pronounced,  the 
judge  recalls  the  parties,  and  pronounces  the  fentence. 

As  mod  proceffes  in  the  Indies  relate  to  debts 
and  borrowed  fums,  it  is  proper  the  reader  fhould 
know  the  manner  in  which  thefe  debts  are  con- 
traded.  'Tis  then  the  cuftom  for  him  who  bor- 
rows to  give  a  mourri,  that  is  a  bond,  to  pay  tlie 
creditor  the  principal,  with  intereft. 

The  intereft  is  of  three  forts,  one  of  which  is 
virtuous,  another  finful,  and  the  other  neither 
virtuous  nor  fmful.  The  virtuous  intereft  is  one 
per  cent,  every  month  ;  for  they  fay  a  perfon  v/ho 
takes  no  more  exercifes  a  great  acl  of  virtue. 
The  finful  intereft  is  four  per  cent,  every  month. 
And  the  intereft  which  is  neither  fmful  nor  vir- 
tuous, is  'WO  per  cent,  every  month,  that  is  twenty 
four  every  year. 

When  a  creditor  has-waited  feveral  months,  or  a 
year  or  two,  he  has  a  right  to  arreft  his  debtor  in 
the  name  of  the  prince,  and  then  the  debtor  is  ob- 
liged to  ftay  at  home,  under  pain  of  being  declared 
a  rebel.  He  is  not,  however,  obliged  to  appear 
immediately  before  the  judge  •,  but  the  firft  perfoos 
who  go  paft  intercede  for  him,  and  oblige  the 
creditor  to  give  him  fom.e  months  refpite.  When 
this  time  is  expir'd,  the  creditor  miay  again  arreft 
the  debtor  in  the  name  of  the  prince.  It  is  fur- 
prifmg  to  fee  the  exaft  obedience  of  thofe  who  are 
arrefted  •,  for  they  not  only  dare  not  make  their 
efcape,  but  aifo  can  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  the 
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'reditor  gives    them    liberty.      Then 
Vousht  before   the   judge,  who 


they    ai^ 
alfo  sives  them 


^ome  months  refpite,  during  which  time  the  interelt 
runs  on.  At  lad,  if  the  debtor  fails  to  pay  at  the  time 
appointed,  the  judge  condemns  him  to  a  kind  pf 
prilon,  and  orders  his  cattle  and  moveables  to  be 
fold.  The  creditor  generally  abates  fomething  of 
the  interefl  due. 

.  When  a  man  is  accufed  of  a  robbery,  and  there 
are  ftrong  prejudices  againft  him,  they  obHge  him 
to  prove  his  innocence,  by  putting  his  hand  into  a 
cauldron  of  boiling  oil.  When  he  pulls  out  hii 
hand,  they  wrap  it  up  in  a  piece  Ot  fluff?  which 
they  feal  on  his  wrift.  Three  days  after  they  view 
his  hand,  and  if  no  mark  of  the  fcald  appears,  he 
^is  declared  innocent.  This  fpecies  of  trial  is'-fery' 
common  among  the  Indians,  feveral  of  whom  can 
take  their  hands  out  of  boiling  oil,  as  found  a| 
when  they  went  in.  When  the  Indians  require  thi^ 
trial,  they  order  the  criminal's  hands  to  bewafli'd, 
and  his  naiW  pair'd,  left  there  fhould  be  fome  re- 
medy concealed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fcaiding. 

They  have  alfo  recourfe  to  another  trial,  which 
is  very  common  aniong  them.  They  take  a  large 
round  yeffel,  whofb  mouth  is  no  wider  than  is  fuN 
ficient  to  admit  one's  hil.  They  put  into  this 
veffel  one  of  thefe  large  ferpents  whofe  bite  is  mor- 
tal, if  not  inftantly  remedied.  Thsy  alfo  put  a 
ring  into  it,  and  oblige  the  perfons  fufpefted  of 
the  robbery  to  take  it  out,  and  the  firft  who  is  bit 
is  declared  culpable. 

But  before  it  comes  to  this  extremity,  they 
ufe  great  precaution  not  to  expofe  the  accufed  too 
rafhly  to  luch  trials.  If,  for  inftance,  it  is  a  neck- 
lace of  gold,  or  any  other  trinket  that  is 
ftolen,  they  give  thirty  or  forty  perfons  round 
veffels,  almoft  like  a  bowl,  thut  the  robber   may 
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lecretly  flip  the  thing. ftolen  into  his.  Thefe  vefTeis 
are  made  of  a  fubftance  which  is  eafily  dilTolv'd  in 
water.  Every  one  carries  his  vefTel  to  a  kind  of 
ciftern,  where  all  the  veflfels  are  diluted,  and  where 
the  thing  wanted  is  found,  without  any  pofTibiiity 
of  difcovering  the  robber. 

In  trials  for  murder,  if  the  law  of  retaliation 
takes  place  in  any  tribe,  it  is  to  be  obferv'd  with 
the  utmoft  rigour.  Murders  are  very  rare  thro' 
all  the  Indies  -,  and  this  perhaps  is  the  reafon  why 
there  is  fo  little  juftice  for  iuch  crimes.  If  a  mur- 
derer gives  a  certain  fum  to  the  prince,  a  hundred 
pagods,  for  example,  he  obtains  a  pardon  ;  and 
what  is  furprifing  is,  that  if  one  of  the  king's 
ofHcers  is  kill'd,  the  murderer  will  be  acquitted  for 
an  hundred  crowns.  A  hufband  may,  according 
to  the  law,  kill  his  adulterous  wife  and  her  gal- 
lant ;  but  he  muft  kill  both,  and  then  there  can 
be  no  ad:ion  againft  him. 

It  is  never  lawful  to  kill  a  bramin  y  whatever 
crime  he  may  commit,  he  can  only  be  punifhed 
by  having  his  eyes  pull'd  out.  This  is  tlie  method 
in  which  juftice  is  adminiftred  among  the  Indians. 
The  following  are  fome  of  thofe  maxims  which 
ferve  as  laws  to  dired  their  judges  in  the  fentences 
they  pafs. 


First  MAXIM. 

JVh en  there  are  fever al  children  in  a  family,  the 
male  children  are  the  only  heirs,  and  the  females 
have  no  pretenjions  of  heritage. 

This  maxim  appears  unjufl,  and  contrary  to  the 
Jaw  of  nature,  fmce  the  girls  have  the  fame  father 
and  mother  with  the  fons,  But  the  Indians  anfwer, 
that  it  is  cuftom  j  and  as  it  has  been  eftablifhed  by 
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the  confent  of  the  nation,  it  cannot  be  unjufto 
They  add,  that  the  daughters  have  no  reafon  tq 
complain,  becaufe  the  fathers  and  mothers,  or  if 
they  are  dead,  the  brothers  are  obhged  to  provide 
them  with  hufbands  ;  that  by  thus  tranfpianting 
them,  as  it  were,  into  another  family,  as  noble  as 
their  own  (for  they  cannot  rnarry  out  of  their 
own  tribe)  the  advantages  a  girl  reaps  in  the  family 
into  which  llie  goes,  are  equivalent  to  a  dowry. 
'Tis  however  true,  that  the  fathers  and  mother^ 
reap  almoft  all  the  advantage  arifing  from  the 
marriage  of  their  daughters.  'Tis  to  them  that  the 
hufband  carries  the  fum  with  which  he  purchafes 
the  lady  deflin'd  for  him  ;  for  it  is  to  be  obferv'd, 
that  among  the  Indians,  to  be  married,  and  to 
purchafe  a  wife,    is  the  fame  thing. 

The  Indians  anfwer,  that  the  fum  given  by  the 
hufband   to   the  father- in  law,  has  been  almoft  all 
laid  ouc    in  trinkets  for  the  bride,  that    the  reft  of 
it  goes  for  the  marriage- feaft,  and  that  it  often  cofts 
the  father  more  than  he  received  from  the  huft^and. 
There   are,  however,    petty    kingdoms    in    the 
Indies,  where  the  princeiTes    have  g  eat  privileges, 
which  place  them  above  their  brothers,  becaufe  the 
right  of  fucceffion  is  on    the  mother's  fide.     If  a 
king,  for  example,  has    a   daughter  by  a  wile  of 
his  own  blood,  tho'  he  have  a  fon  by  another  wife 
of  the  fame  tribe,  the  princefs  will  fucceed  to  the 
kingdom,  and  may  marry  whom  ihe  pleafes.  Tho' 
her  hufoand  is  not  of  the  blood-royal,  yet  her  Tons 
are  always  kingSj  becaufe  they  are  of  the  blood 
royal  on    the   mother's  fide,  the  father   being  ac- 
counted nothing,  and  this  right  coming  only  by 
the  mother. 

From  this  principle  we  ought  to  conclude,  that 

if  this  princefs  who  reigns  has  a  boy  and  a  girl,  and 

il  there  cannot  be  a  princefs  of  the  blood  royal 
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found  to  be  married  to  the  prince,  the  children  of 
the  daughter  will  reign  in  preference  to  thofe  of  her 
brother. 

Second  MAXIM. 

//  is  not  always  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  kings,  princes^ 
faleacarrens^  and  chiefs  of  towns,  who  fucceeds 
to  thefiate  and  government  of  his  father. 

The  Indians  diftinguilh  two  forts  of  dignities 
thofe  which  defcend  from  the  father  to  the  fon, 
and  thofe  which  are  only  attached  to  fome  perforrs, 
without  neceffarily  devolving  to  their  children. 
Thefe  lad  the  prince  may  difpofe  of  at  pleafure. 
But  we  here  fpeak  of  hereditary  Hates.  Cuftoai 
has  eflablifhed  that  the  eldeft  (hould  fucceed,  whea 
their  good  qualities  render  them  capable  of  manag- 
ing ;  but  when  they  are  dull  and  improper  to  go- 
vern, and  when  the  younger  brother  has  talents 
for  difcharging  the  office  of  a  prince,  the  king 
difpofes  of  things  fo  as  make  the  ftates  fall  to  the 
fhare  of  the  younger  fon.  If  he  fhould  not  do  fo^ 
the  relations  would  alTemble  after  his  death,  and 
make  choice  of  the  younger.  As  this  cuftom  is 
eftablifhed  the  eldeft  does  not  take  it  ill.  His  con- 
dition is  not  the  worfe  on  this  account ;  for  with- 
out having  the  chagrin  and  toils  attending  royalty, 
he  enjoys  a  ftate  equally  grand.  They  omit  no- 
thing  which  can  alleviate  the  trouble  produced  by 
a  forced  fubmiflion.  What  is  here  faid  of  kings 
and  princes,  is  alfo  to  be  underftood  of  palleacar- 
rens,  and  the  chiefs  of  cities.  The  younger  is  al- 
ways preferred  to  the  elder,  when  he  has  more 
merit. 

The  condudl  of  the  Mogul  princes  is  very  diffe- 
rent.    He  v/ho  has  the  greateft  forces    and  gains 
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the  vi6lory  over  his  brothers,  fucceeds  to  ^^  vaU; 
itates  of  the  Mogul.  The  vanquilli'd  are  always 
either  imprifoned  or  killed.  This  is  a  flrange  po- 
licy of  the  Moguls,  which  induces  brothers  to  a 
}^ind  of  neceffity  of  murdering  each  other. 


Third  MAXIM. 

When  the  effects  have  not  been  divided  after  the  death 
of  a  father^  all  the  riches  which  one  of  the  children 
has  acq^uired^  are  added  to  the  common  Jlocky  and 
divided  equally. 

This  maxim  appears  ftrange,  but  it  is  generally 
followed  by  the  Indians,  and  according  to  this  rule 
they  terminate  a  great  many  law-fuits.  An  ex- 
ample will  render  the  thing  more  obvious.  Let 
us  fuppofe  an  Indian  who  has  five  children,  to 
leave  at  his  death  a  hundred  pagods,  which  a- 
mount  to  five  hundred  pounds  of  our  money. 
If  the  divifion  is  made,  each  of  the  fons  ought  to 
have  a  hundred  pounds  ;  but  if  it  is  not  made,  as 
it  rarely  is,  efpecially  when  any  of  the  brothers  are 
unmarried,  then  tho'  the  eldeft  has  acquired  ten 
thoufand  pagods,  he  is  obliged  to  put  them  to 
the  common  flock  to  be  equally  divided  among 
all  the  brothers.  For  this  purpofe  the  friends  and 
relations  are  affembled,  and  if  the  eldeft  makes  any 
refinance,  he  is  fure  to  be  woriled, 

The  Indians  have.another  fingular  cuftom  ;  for 
when  fome  of  the  brothers  are  dull,  and  the  reft 
men  of  parts,  they  make  the  portion  of  the  former 
a  great  deal  more  than  that  of  the  latter  •,  becaufe, 
fay  they,  he  who  is  dull  is  incapable  of  improving 
what  is  left  him,  whereas  he  of  quick  apprehen- 
fions,  will  foon  become  much  richer  than  his  bro- 
ther. 
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ther,  to  whom  the  greateft  part  of  the  heritage  is 
left. 

In  fome  families  there  is  never  any  divifion 
made  -,  the  ftock  is  common,  and  they  live  in  a 
perfedly  good  underftanding.  This  happens  when 
fome  one  of  the  family  is  able  to  fupport  the  reft. 
He  is  at  all  the  expence,  and  is,  as  it  were,  fupe- 
rior  to  the  others,  who  have  no  other  care  but  to 
work  agreeably  to  his  orders.  He  provides  wives 
for  the  fons  and  grandfons  of  his  brothers.  He 
furnilhes  them  with  the  necelfaries  of  life,  cloaths, 
and  other  things  rcquifite  •,  and  what  is  furprifing 
is,  that  there  are  fome  women  capable  of  govern- 
ino-  feveral  families  in  this  manner.  In  fome  fami- 
lies they  never  make  a  divifion,;  and  yet  thefe,  arc 
as  rich  as  the  generality  of  Indian  families. 

Fourth  MAXIM, 

Adopted  children  have  an  equal  Jhare  with  the  na- 
tural children^  in  the  effects  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers  who  have  adopted  them. 

When  a  man  has  no  children,  he  often  adopts 
one  of  fome  of  his  relations.  The  ceremonies 
ufed  on  this  occafion  are  very  remarkable.  In  a 
laro-e  houfe  they  affemble  the  relations  of  the  per^ 
fon^who  adopts.  There  they  prepare  a  large  cop- 
per vefTel  of  the  fame  figure  with  our  plates.  They 
place  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  child  to  be  adopt- 
ed  can  put  both  his  feet  into  it,  and  (land  upright 
if  he  is  able.  Then  the  hufband  and  the  wife  fpcak 
nearly  to  the  following  purpofe. 

We  acquaint  you  that  having  no  children  we  are 
defirous  to  adopt  him  whom  you  fee.  We  fo  make 
choice  of-  him  for  our  fon,  that  henceforth  our 
effeds  (hall  belong  to  him,  as  if  he  was  really  be- 
got 
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got  by  us.  He  has  no  longer  any  thing  to  hope 
from  his  natural  father.  We  are  therefore  going 
to  drink  the  faffron  water,  if  you  confent  to  it. 
The  byftanders  give  their  approbation  by  a  nod 
of  the  head.  After  this  the  hufband  and  the  wife, 
llooping,  pour  faffron  water  into  the  vefTel,  and 
after  having  wafhed  the  child's  feet  with  it,  they 
drink  the  remainder.  Then  they  take  a  minute  of 
what  has  pafTed,  which  is  figned  by  the  company. 

If  the  hufband  and   wife  afterwards   have  chil- 
dren, they  are  the  younger  brothers  of  him  who  has 
been  adopted,  and  he  enjoys  the  privilege  of  the  el- 
defl:,  fince  the  law  makes  no  difference  between 
adopted  and  other  children. 

There  is  another  kind  of  adoption  which  has  not 
the  fame  advantages,  but  has  fomething  very  fin- 
gular  in  it.  If  parents  have  loft  a  child  and  fee  a- 
nother  who  refembles  him,  they  defire  this  other  to 
look  upon  them  as  his  father  and  mother,  to  which 
the  child  readily  confents,  and  then  the  adoption 
is  made.  This  adoption  is  in  the  language  of  the 
country  called  oppari.  What  is  remarkable  is, 
|:hat  an  Indian  of  a  low  tribe  may,  by  oppari,  take 
a  bramin  for  his  fon,  if  he  has  features  like  his 
child,  and  the  bramin  will  call  him  father  ;  but 
they  muft  never  eat  together,  becaufe  they  are  of 
different  tribes. 

What  is  faid  of  the  father  and  mother  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  the  fon  adopted  by  oppari,  is  alfo  to  be 
underftood  of  brothers  and  filkrs,  who  in  like 
manner  adopt  him  or  her  who  refembles  a  dead 
brother  or  fifter.  They  afterwards  treat  them  as 
brothers  and  fifters,  afnft  them  in  their  wants,  and 
fhare  their  happinefs  and  misfortunes.  The  In- 
dians fay,  that  by  this  means  they  greatly  alleviate 
their  grief  for  their  relations,  fince  in  thofe  whom 
they  adopt  they  find  other  children,  brothers  and 

fifters. 
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fifters.  But  this  fort  of  relationfhip  is  terminated 
by  the  death  of  the  perfons  who  adopt,  and  does 
not  pafs  to  their  children. 

Fifth  MAXIM. 

Orphans  are  to  he  treated  like  the  children  of  thofe 
to  whom  they  are  entrujled. 

One  of  the  wifeft  regulations  among  the  Indi- 
ans is,  that  relating  to  orphans.  If  they  have 
uncles  and  aunts,  thefe  are  by  the  law  deemed 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  obliged  to  bring 
them  up  as  the  other  children  of  the  family.  The 
reputed  father  is  obliged  to  marry  them  when 
they  are  of  a  proper  age,  and  to  lay  out  the  ex- 
pences  necelTary  to  put  them  in  a  way  of  living. 

In  confequence  of  this  cuftom,  when  a  man  has 
loft  his  wife,  he  endeavours  to  marry  her  fifter. 
This  maxim  appears  admirable  to  them  ;  for,  fay 
they,  by  this  means  there  is  no  ftep-mother,  and 
the' children  of  the  dead  fifter  always  become  thofe 
of  the  living  one.  If  this  man  did  not  marry  his 
wife's  fifter,  he  muft  efpoufe  another,  who  in  ail 
probability  would  abufe  her  hufband's  children  for 
the  advantage  of  her  own.  Whereas,  if  the  fifter  of 
the  deceas'd  marries  her  brother- indaw, who  is  a  wi- 
dower, ftie  will  always  look  upon  her  fifter's  chil- 
dren as  her  own. 

In  a  word,  if  orphans  have  neither  elder  brother, 
uncles  nor  aunts,  they  aflemble  the  relations,  who 
make  choice  of  fome  one  to  take  care  of  them. 
They  write  down  what  the  orphan's  father  has  left; 
and  he  is  obliged  to  quit  him  as  foon  as  he  is  of 
age.  Thofe  who  bring  up  orphans,  make  them 
earn  their  bread  as  foon  as  they  are  able  to  v/ork. 

If 
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if  they  Ve  children  of  parts  they  put  them  to  fchool 
to  learn  to  read,  write^  and  to  manage  accounts. 

Sixth  MAXIM. 

tVhatever  crimes  children  may  commit  againfl  their 
fathers^  they  can  never  be  difinherit-ed. 

The  Indians  imagine  that  this  cuftom  is  very 
wife  and  equitable.  Thus,  when  a  fon  ftrikes  and 
Wounds  his  father,  or  even  makes  an  attempt  on 
his  life,  without  fucceeding,  the  father  is  obliged 
to  pardon  him  ;  and  if  a  father  fhould  declare  on  his 
death-bed,  that  any  one  of  his  fons  fhould  not  have 
a  fhare  of  his  heritage,  on  account  of  his  bad  beha- 
viour, the  brothers  who  fliould  pretend  to  execute 
the  will  of  their  father.  Would  be  caft  in  all  the^ 
courts  of  the  Indies. 

When  we  tell  the  Indians,  that  it  is  contrary  to 
common  fenfe,  to  fay  that  a  father  cannot  detain 
his  effe6ls  from  an  ungrateful  fon,  who  has  defpif- 
ed  and  infulted  him,  they  anfwer,  that  on  the  con- 
trary, nothing  is  more  fcandalous  than  to  fee 
a  father  die  with  fentiments  of  hatred  to  his  chil- 
dren. A  father,  fay  they,  is  obliged  to  pardon  his 
fon,  however  ungrateful  and  unnatural  he  may  be^ 
for,  in  a  word,  is  not  this  fon  begotten  by  the  fa- 
ther ?  he  is  therefore  a  portion  of  himfelf-,  and 
who  ever  law  a  man  cut  his  right  hand,  becaufe  it 
had  cut  his  left? 

For  the  fame  reafon  children  cannot  difinherit 
a  father,  however  unreafonable  he  has  been  to 
them.  Thus,  if  an  only  fon  dies  very  rich,  and 
without  children,  his  father  is  his  fucceflor^  and 
nothing  can  deprive  him  of  the  heritage. 

Seventh 
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Seventh  MAXIM. 

^he  father  is  ohliged  to  pay  all  the  debts  'Oohich  the 
children  have  contraked^  and  the  children  thofe 
contra5tedJ?y  their  fathers. 


This  is  a  general  rule,  and  fcrves  to  decide 
procefles  of  this  kind.  According  to  this 
ciiftom  if  a  debauched  fon  borrows  money  every- 
where, and  gives  lawful  notes  for  it,  the  father  is 
obliged  to  pay  his  debts.  He,  in  vain,  fays,  that 
he  does  not  defer ve  this  favour,  fince  the  money 
he  borrowed  only  ferved  to  augment  his  de- 
bauchery. They  anfwer,  that  the  goodnefs  of  a 
father  does  not  permit  him  to  ufe  this  rigour.  The 
fame  rule  is  obferved  with  refpedl  to  the  debts 
which  the  fathers  contra(5l,  fmce  the  children  are 
obliged  to  pay  them.  Tho'  they  could  prove^ 
that  the  father  has  fquandered  away  the  money 
borrowed  on  foolifh,  or  perhaps  wicked  purpofes, 
and  even  tho'  the  fon  fliould  renounce  the  inheri- 
tance, he  is  always  fentenced  to  pay  the  debts  of 
his  father. 

The  fame  holds  true  of  the  debts  which  one  of 
the  brothers  contrails  before  the  divifion  of  the  in- 
heritance. The  eldeil  is  obliged  to  pay  them,  and 
the  fquanderer  has  his  fliare  of  the  common  (lock 
as  the  other  children.  The  reafon  of  this  cohdu6t 
is  founded  on  this  maxim,  that  after  the  death  of 
the  father,  the  eldeil  brother  becomes,  as  it  were, 
the  father  of  his  brothers.  In  a  word,  the  others 
throw  themfelves  at  his  feet,  and  he  looks  upon 
them  as  his  children.  Thus,  as  the  father  is  ob- 
liged to  pay  the  debts  of  his  children,  the  eldefr 
brother,  who  is  in  the  place  of  a  father,  is  obliged 
to  pay  thv^ir  debts  before  the  divifion  of  the  inhe- 

rit^.£e. 
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ritance.  But  this  divifion  is  always  made  very  late. 
This  rule  does  not  extend  to  the  fillers,  fince  nei- 
ther fathers  nor  brothers  are  obliged  to  pay  their 
debts. 

Thefe  are  the  general  maxims  which  ferve  as 
laws  among  the  Indians,  and  which  are  exadly 
followed  in  the  diiiribution  of  juftiee. 
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Defcription  of  California ',  charaBet^  fnanners^ 
and  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
iJJand;  the  remarkable  flants^  fruits^  and 
animals  found  there, 

IN  California,  as  in  other  beautiful  countries, 
there  are  fpacious  plains,  agreeable  vallies,  and 
excellent  pafturage  for  large  and  fmall  cattle  -,  fii^e 
fprings  of  frefh  water,  rivulets,  and  rivers  whofe 
banks  are  covered  with  willows,  reeds,  and  wild 
vinei? 

During  the  fummer  the  heats  are  very  intenfe 
upon  the  coaft,  and  it  rarely  rains.  But  in  the 
main- land  the  air  is  more  temperate,  and  the  heat 
is  never  excefTive.  This  holds  nearly  true  with  re- 
fpe6l  to  the  winter.  In  the  rainy  feafons  there  is  a 
kind  of  deluge,  and  when  it  is  over,  inftead  of 
rain,  the  dew  is  fo  copious  every  morning,  that 
one  would  think  it  had  rained,  which  renders 
their  grounds  very  fertile.  In  the  months  of 
April,  May,  and  June,  there  falls  with  the  dews 
a  kind  of  manna,  which  is  congealed  and  hirdcned 
under  the  leaves  of  the  reeds.  It  is  not  quite  fo- 
white  as   fugar,  but  is   equally  fwect. 

The 
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I'he  rivers  are  full  of  fifh,  and  efpecial^  01 
trabs,  which  they  put  into  fifh-ponds,  to  betaken 
out  as  occafion  requires.  There  is  alfo  great  plen- 
ty of  a  fruit  which  the  Spaniards  call  xicarnes,  and 
which  has  the  fined  tafte  of  all  the  fruits  in  Mexi^ 
CO.  ^  Thus,  we  may  fay,  that  California  is  a  verr 
fertile  country.  During  the  winter,  and  at  all  fea- 
fons,  we  find  on  the  mountains  large  piflacho  trees 
of  all  kinds,  and  among  the  reft,  that  which  the 
Ghinefe,  who  are  the  natives  of  the  country,  call 
palofanto.  It  bears  a  great  deal  df  fruit,  and'an  ex- 
cellent incenfe  is  obtained  from  it. 

If  this  country  abounds  in  fruits,  it  is  riot  lefg 
fertile  in  grains,  of  which  the  natives  have  four- 
teen kinds.  They  alfo  ufe  the  roots  of  fever  d 
trees  and  plants,  and  among  others  that  of  yguea,  - 
to  make  a  kind  of  bread.  Here  are  produced  ex- 
cellent cherries^  a  kind  of  red  lentils^  of  which. 
they  eat  a  great  deal,  citrons,  and  water-melons  of 
an  extraordinary  frze. 

The  country  is  fo  fertile,  that  it  is  common  for 
fome  plants  to  bear  three  times  a  year.  Thur^, 
w|:h  labour  in  cultivating  the  ground,  and  fkiH 
in^iftributing  the  waters,  the  country  would  be 
e^ctremely  fertile,  fince  without  thefe  advantages^ 
fruits  and  grains  of  all  kinds  are  found  in  great 
plenty. 

Befides  feveral  forts  of  animals  known  among 
us,  which  are  found  here  in  great  plenty,  and  are 
good  foody  as  goats,  hares,  rabbets  and  others,- 
there  are  two  forts  of  fallow  beafls  unknown  in 
Europe.  They  call  them  fheep,  becaufe  they  have 
fomething  o^"  the  figure  of  our  fheep.  The  firil 
fpeciesis  as  large  as  a  calf  one  or  two  years  old.  Their 
head  hus  a  great  refemblance  to  that  of  a  (lag,  and 
their  horns  to  thofe  of  a  ram.  Their  tail  and  ha.ir 
ts^hich  are  fpeckled ^  are  Ihorter  than  thofe  of  a  ftao 
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But  their  hoofs  are  large,  round,  and  cloven,  life 
thofe  of  an  ox.  Their  fielli  is  very  good  and  deli- 
cate. The  other  fort  of  fheep,  fome  of  which  are 
black,  and  others  white,  are  lefs  different  from  - 
ours.  They  are  larger,  and  have  a  great  deal  of 
wool,  which  is  eafily  fpun,  and  proper  for  making 

cloth. 

Befides  thefe  animals  ufed  for  food,  there  are 
lions,  wild  cats,  and  many  others  like  thofe  found 
in  New-Spain.  They  have  brought  into  Califor- 
Bia  cows,  and  a  great  number  of  fmall  cattle, 
fuch  as  Iheep  and  goats,  which  have  multiplied 
incredibly.  They  have  alfo  imported  a  great  many 
horfes  and  mares,  in  order  to  ftock  the  country 
with  them. 

As  for  birds,  al!  thofe  of  Mexico,  and  almoft 
all  thofe  of  Spain,  are  found  in  California.  There 
are  pigeons,-  larks,-  turtles,  and  a  great  many  par- 
tridges of  an  excellent  tafte,  geef^,  ducks,  and 
many  other  fea  and  frefh-water  fowls. 

The  fea  abounds  in^  fifli  of  an  excellent  tafte.  They 
there  catch  pilchers,  anchovies,^  and  tunies,  which 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  taken  with  the  hand  on  the 
fea-fhore.  There  are  very  often  whales  feen  there^ 
and  all  kinds  of  tortoifes.  The  fhores  are  full  of 
ihells  much  larger  than  thofe  from  which  the  mo- 
ther of  pearl  is  obtained.  'Tis  not  from  the  fea 
that  they  get  their  fait,  fmce  they  have  falt-mines, 
lEhe  fait  of  which  is  white  and  fhining  like  cryftal  •,- 
but  at  the  fame  time  fo  hard,  that  they  are  often 
obliged  to  break  it  with  a  large  hatchet. 

It  is  Bear  two  centuries  fmce  California  waS' 
Icnown.  Its  coafts  are  famous  for  the  fifhing  of 
pearls.  This  has  rendered  it  the  objed  of  the  de- 
fires  of  the  Europeans,  who  have  often  formed 
fehcmes  for  eftabiiflvinsthmefelves  there. 
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Tho'  heaven  has  been  To  bountiful  to  the  Cali- 
fornians,  and  tho'  their  foil  fpontaneDuTv  pro- 
duces, what  does  not  grow  elfewhere  without  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  pains,  yet  they  have  no 
regard  to  the  riches  and  abundance  of  their  coun- 
try. Content  with  the  neceffaries  of  life,  they  are 
Jittle  folJicitons  about  every  thing  elfe.  For  fifh- 
ing  they  ufe  fmallboatSj  Without  any  dread  of  dan- 
ger, becaufe  they  are  excellent  fwimmers. 

The  country  is  very  populous,  efpecially  in  the 
northern  parts  5  and  tho'  there  are  very  few  bo- 
roughs which  do  not  confift  of  twenty,  thirty, 
forty,  or  fifty  families,  yet  they  have  no  houfes. 
The  trees  defend  them  from  the  heat  of  the  fuu 
by  day  ;  and  of  the  branches  and  leaves  they  make 
a  kind  of  bower^  to  fcreen  themfelves  from  the  in- 
juries of  the  nodurnal  air.  In  winter,  a  confidcr- 
able  number  of  them  fhut  themfelves  up  in  caves 
which  they  dig  in  the  earth. 

The  men  go  quite  naked,  and  only  cover  their 
heads  with  a  fort  of  very  fine  fluff,  or  with  a  kind 
of  net- work.  For  an  ornament  they  carry  about 
their  necks,  and  fometimes  in  their  hands,  figures 
of  mother  of  pearl  very  well  cut,  and  very  ele- 
gantly adorned  with  fmall  round  fruit  almoft  like 
beads.  For  arms  they  have  nothing  but  bows  and 
arrows^  or  javehns,  which  they  always  carry  in 
their  hands^  either  for  hunting  or  defending  them- 
felves againft  their  enemies  %  for  the  boroughs  fre* 
qucntly  make  war  upon  each  other. 

The  women  are  cloathed  a  little  more  modeftly^ 
wearing  from  their  middle  to  their  knees,  a  kind 
of  cloth  made  hke  the  finefl  mats.  They  cover 
their  Ihoulders  with  the  fkins  of  beafts,  and  like 
the  men  wear  very  fine  nets  about  their  heads. 
Thefe  nets  are  fo  fine  that  the  Spanifh  officers  tie 
up  their  hair  with  them.     The  women;,  as  well   as 
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the  men,  wear  necklaces  of  mother  of  pearl,  mix- 
ed with  the  kernels  of  fruits  and  fhells,  which 
hang  down  to  their  middle,  and  bracelets  made  of 
the  fame  materials. 

The  moll  general  employment  of  the  men  and 
women  is  fpinning.     The  thread  is  made  of  long 
herbs,  which  with  them  ferve  inftead  of  flax  and 
wool ;  or  of  a  fubftance  refemblipg  cotton,  which 
is  found  in  the  barks  of  certain  fruits.     Of  the  fin- 
eft  thread  they  make  the  feVeral  ornaments  which 
they  wear  ♦,  and  of  the  coarfeft  they  make  facks 
for  feveral  ufes^  and  nets  for  fifhing.     The  men 
alfo  with  feveral  herbs,  whofe  fibres  are  extremely 
compact  and  filamentous,  and   which  they  know 
how  to  handle  dexteroufly,  make  pieces  of  kitchen 
furniture  of  all  fizes.     The  fmalleft  pieces  ferve  for 
cups,  the  middling  for  plates,  and  fometimes  as 
bonnets  for   the   women^    the   largeft   for  baf[<:ets 
for  gathering  the  fruits,  and  fometimes  for  bafons 
for  boiling  them  in.     But   thefe   veffels   mull  be 
continually  mov'd  while  they  are  on  the  fire,-  left 
the  flame  ftiould  lay  hold  df  them,  which   would 
foon  burn  them. 

The  Californians  have  a  great  deal  of  vivacity, 
and  are  naturally  addidled  to  raillery.  We  find  no 
form  of  government  among  them,  not  almoft  any 
religion,  or  religious  worfhip.  They  adore  the 
moon,  and  in  honour  of  her  cut  off  their  hairwhich 
they  give  their  priefts  to  be  employed  in  various 
kinds  of  fuperftitions.  Every  family  makes  laws 
to  itfelf  at  pleafure  •,  and  this  is  probably  the  reafon 
•i\'hy  they  fo  often  fight  with  each  other. 
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Of  the  chi'tfe,  the  Ik-chi,  the  hoarchu^  the  cot ^ 
ton\  and  of  the  flowers  of  the  willow  their 
virtues,  qualities,  medicinal  properties^  and 
the  ufes  made  of  them  in  China. 

TH  E  chirtfe  or  fe-tfe,  is  not  lefs  valuable  on 
account  of  its  beauty,  than  of  the  goodn efs 
of  its  fruit.  In  the  provinces  of  Can-tong  and 
Honan  the  fields  are  all  covered  with  this  kind  of 
trees,  fome  of  which  are  as  large  as  nut-trees. 
Thofe  which  grow  in  the  province  Tche-kiang  bear 
better  fruit  than  that  produced  elfewhere.  The 
fkin  is  always  green  without  ever  becoming  yellow 
orreddifh,  like  that  of  the  others,  Thefe  fruits 
continue  frelh  during  the  whole  winter. 

The  leaves  of  the  chi  are  of  the  fame  colour  and 
form  with  thofe  of  the  nut-tree,  only  they  are  lefs 
pointed  and  rounder  at  the  extremity.  The  fhade 
of  it  is  not  unwholefome  like  that  of  the  nut-tree, 
under  which  it  is  dangerous  to  fall  afleep.  A  Chi- 
nefe  author  has  thefe  trees  in  fo  great  efteem,  that  he 
advifes  the  literati  to  have  them  near  their  clofecs, 
and  to  repofe  under  the  fhade  of  them. 

The  fhape  of  the  fruit  is  not  unlverfally  the 
fame.  Some  ^re  round,  others  oblong  and  oval ; 
fome  are  flat,  and  in  a  manner  divided  into  two, 
almoft  like  two  apples  joined  in  the  middle.  This  fruit 
is  as  large  as  an  orange  or  a  lemon,  and  is  firfl  of  a  le- 
mon, and  then  ofan  orange  colour.  The  fkin  is  tender, 
delicate,  fmooth,  and  even.  The  fubftance  of  the  fruit 
is  firm,  and  fourifli  to  the  tafle,  but  becomes  milder 
^s  it   becomes    riper.     It  at  lafl  becomes  redifh, 
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and  acquires  a  fweet  and  agreeable  tafte.  Before 
its  perfed  maturity,  when  the  ikin  is  taken  off, 
the  fruit  has  a  certain  mixture  of  acidity  and 
fweernefs,  which  is  very  agreeable,  and  gives  it  an 
aftringent  and  falutary  virtue. 

This  fruit  includes  three  or  four  hard  and  flony 
pippins,  which  contain  the  feed.  Some  of  them 
raifed  artificially  are^  without  pippins,  and  thefe 
are  mod  efteemed.  Thefe  fruits  rarely  become 
ripe  on  the  trees,  ^ind  are  gathered  in  autumn. 
When  they  have  arrived  at  their  natural  bulk  they 
Jay  them  on  ftraw,  or  on  hurdles  to  ripen. 

This  account  is  only  true  of  the  tree,  which 
they  take  care  to  cultivate.  As  for  the  wild  chi 
it  has  a  crooked  trunk,  and  its  branches  which  are 
interwoven,  have  fmall  prickles.  Its  fruit  is  not 
larger  than  a  fmall  apple. 

The  culture  of  this  tree  confills  principally  in 
the  art  of  grafting  it  feveral  times  j  for  when  it  has 
been  thus  grafted,  the  pippins  of  the  fruitbecome 
much  lefs,  and  the  fruit  fometimes  grows  with- 
out any  pippin  at  all.  The  peach,  or  rather  the  aU 
berge  tree,  when  grafted  on  a  chi,  produces  large 
yellow  fruit  of  an  exquifite  tafte. 

The  Chinefe  botanifts  pretend,  that  the  fruit  of 
the  chi  is  naturally  mild  and  cold.  They  fay,  firft, 
that  when  it  is  eaten  immediately  after  it  is  pull'd 
from  the  tree,  it  renders  the  hearing  and  fmell 
acuter.  Secondly,  that  it  cures  diforders  of 
the  abdomen,  and  removes  heart-burns.  Thirdly, 
that  it  keeps  the  mouth  cool.  Fourthly,  that  this 
fruit  eaten  by  perfons  drinking  their  wine,  which  is 
a  kind  of  beer  made  of  rice,  renders  them  fooner 
intoxicated  than  they  would  otherwife  be.  A  fa- 
inous  Chinefe  author  fays,  that  this  only  holds  true 
of  warm  wine,  and  that  this  fruit  removes  intoxi- 
cation on  other  occafions, 
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The  fame  author  quotes  another  more  ancient, 
•who  enumerates  feven  very  confiderable  advantages 
in  the  chi.  Firfl,  it  lives  a  great  many  years, 
conftantly  producing  fruit,  and  decays  very  Qow- 
ly.  Secondly^  it  fpreads  a  grateful  fliade  to  a 
great  diftance.  Thirdly,  the  birds  dare  not  build 
their  nefts  in  it.  Fourthly,  it  is  free  from  worms^ 
and  all  other  infers  fo  prejudicial  to  other  trees. 
Fifthly,  when  it  has  been  covered  with  a  hoar  froft, 
its  leaves  affiume  various  and  agreeable  colours. 
Sixthly,  its  fruit  is  not  only  beautiful  to  the  eye^ 
hut  grateful  to  the  tafte.  Seventhly,  when  the  leaves 
fall,  they  enrich  the  foil,  as  well  as  the  beil  ma- 
nure. 

A  third  author,  after  fome  encomiums  on  this 
tree,  pretends,  that  its  fruit  eaten  crude,  and  too 
plentifully,  produces  defluxions  ;  and  that  tho'  it 
is  wholfome  when  dry,  yet  it  will  then  gifve  rife  t^ 

/  flatulences,  if  eaten  to  excefs.  The  defire  of 
liaving  it  foon,  often  makes  them  gather  it  before 

■^  it  is  ripe,  but  there  are  feveral  ways  of  fupplying 
this  defe(5]:.  If  they  keep  it  ten  days  in  a  proper 
place,  it  lofes  its  natural  acidity,  and  becomes 
fweet  like  fugar  or  honey.  They  alfo  forward  its 
maturity,  by  letting  it  lie  two  or  three  .days  i a 
water,  which  they  change  often.  But  they  lay,, 
that  by  being  thus  macerated,  it  affumes  a  cold 
quality.  Some,  in  order  to  ripen  it,  bury  it  in 
fait,  which  is  a  means  of  removing  its  acidity,  but 
does  not  render  it  the  more  wholfome.  Others 
put  it  three  or  four  times  into  a  warm  lixivium  of 
afhes  -,  but  this  forc'd  maturity  has  its  inconve- 
niences, cfpecially  with  refpedl  to  fick  perfons. 

The  Chinefe  have  acuftom  of  drying  this  fruit 

almoft  in  the  fame  manner  in  v/hich  figs  are  dried. 

They  make  choice  of  the  largeil,  and  fuch  as  havf^ 

W  pippins  i  or,  if  they   have   any,  they  dexte- 
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rouily  extrafl  them  :  Then  they  prefs  the  fruit  bc-r 
tween  their  hands,  to  render  them  flat  ;  after  which 
they  exppfe  them  to  the  fun  and  dew.  When  they  are 
dry,  they  put  the.m  in  a  large  vefiel,  till  they  ap- 
pear cover  d  with  a  Icind  ot  white  jelly,  which  is 
their  fpirituous  juice,  appearing  on  tl^e  furface. 
The  juice  thus  prepar'd  renders  this  fruit  beneficial 
to  thofe  who  labour  under  diforders  of  the  luno;s. 

We  muft  not  forget  a  remark  made  by  the  fame 
Chinefe  author,  \yhich  is,  that  at  the  farpe  meal 
you  muft  not  eat  crabs  aqd  chit-fe,  He  pretends, 
|hat  there  is  an  antipathy  between  them,  and  that 
by  thefe  two  aliments  there  is  a  reciprocal  combat 
produced  in  the  flomach,  which  excites  violent 
gripings,  and  often  brings  .on  a  dangerous  flux. 

We  fhall  nov/  confider  another  tree,  whofe  fruity, 
called  |it-chi,  is  not  lefs  furprifing,  fince  in  it  we 
find  ajuft  temperature  of  heat,  cold,  and  all  the 
other  qualities.  It  gives  flirength  and  vigour  to  the 
body,  and  vivacity,  fubtilty,  and  folidity  to  the 
genius.  If  it  is  eaten  to  excefs,  it  is  heating.  The 
kernel  gcntl}^  roaded,  rendered  friable,  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder,  and  taken  in  the  morning  with  warni 
water,  is  a  certain  remedy  againfl:  the  infupport- 
able  pains  of  the  gravel,  and  nephritic  colic.  It  is 
faid,  that  before  the  hand  of  man  begins  to  gather 
the  lit-chi,  no  bird  nor  infedl  dares  come  near  the 
tree  -,  but  as  foon  as  any  one  has  touched  the 
branches  and  the  fruit,  all  forts  of  voracious  birds, 
large  and  fmall,  come  to  prey  upon  the  fruit,  and 
io  a  fj-fcat  deal  of  damac^e.  But  there  is  nothinor 
marvellous  in  this,  fince  they  only  gather  thefe, 
fruits  when  they  are  ripe  j,  and  pf  this  the  birds  arc 
as  good  judges  as  niep. 

When  this  fruit  is  intirely  ripe,  and  allow'd  tQ 
remain  but  one  day  longer  on  the  tree,  it  changes 
:ib  colour.     M  it  is  left  tvv^o  days,  there  is  a  change 
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i;7  its  tafte  ;  and  if  we  wait  till  the  third  day,  the 
change  is  ftill  more  remarkable.  It  is  probably 
witli  this  fruit  as  it  is  v/ith  the  befl  European 
melons,  fince  it  muft  be  eaten  in  the  country  where 
thefe  trees  grow.  Could  they  preferve  them  frefh, 
and  import  them  into  Europe,  as  they  have  done 
fome  dried  ones,  the  Europeans  could  only  judge 
imperfedly  of  their  goodnefs,  The  lit-chi  brought 
to  Peking  for  the  emperor,  and  put  up  in  tin 
vefTels  full  of  brandy,  mix'd  with  honey,  and 
other  ingredients,  have  indeed  an  appearance  of 
freihnefs,   but  lofe  a  great  deal  of  their  tafte. 

We  fhall  now  fpeak  of  another  tree  more 
known  in  France,  and  in  the  lafl  age  brought 
thither  from  America.  This  is  the  acacia,  which 
the  Chinefe  call  hoaichu.  They  pretend  that  the 
feeds  taken  from  their  cod^,  are  fuccefsfully  ufed  in 
medicine,  and  that  the  flowers  tinge  paper  with  a 
very  particular  yellow  colour. 

With  refped  to  the  ufe  made  of  thefe  feeds  in 
medicine,  the  following  is  a  recipe  given  by  a 
Chinefe  author.  In  the  beginning  of  the  winter, 
we  mufl  put  the  feeds  of  the  acacia  into  as  much 
of  the  gall  of  an  ox  as  will  totally  cover  them. 
Then  after  having  dried  the  whole  in  a  fhade  for  a 
hundred  days,  we  are  every  day  to  fwallow  one  of 
thefe  feeds  after  meals.  The  author  aflures  us, 
that  by  continuing  this  practice  daily,  the  fight 
becomes  better,  the  hemorrhoids  are  cured,  and 
hairs  already  grey  with  age  are  rendered  black. 

The  fecond  advantage  of  acacia  arifes  from  its 
flowers,  which  tinge  paper  or  filk  with  a  yellow 
colour.  In  order  to  fucceed  in  this,  take  half  a 
ound  of  the  flowers  gathered  before  they  are  full 
lown,  and  ready  to  fall.  Toafl:  them  gently  over 
a  fmall  clear  lire,  fl:irring  them  often  in  a  copper 
pan,  in   the  fame  manner  as   ypu  toaft   the  littl^ 
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buds  and  leaves  of  new-gathered  tea.  When  i* 
toafting  and  ftirring  the  flowers,  you  perceive  them 
to  affume  a  yellow  colour,  throw  three  fmall  porrin- 
gers full  of  water  upon  them^  and  boil  the  whole  till 
it  is  infpiffated,  and  the  coloiir  becomes  deeper  ; 
then  pafs  the  whole  thro'  a  piece  of  coarfe  filk. 
When  the  liquor  is  exprefs'd,  add  half  an  ounce 
of  alum  to  it,  and  an  ounce  of  calcin'd  oyfter- 
ihells  finely  pounded.  When  the  whole  is  incor^ 
porated,  you  will  have  the  yellow  tindure. 

The  Chinefe  dyers  ufe  the  feeds  and  flowers  of 
acacia  to  dye  three  different  forts  of  yellow.  Hav-- 
ing  firfl  toafted  the  acacia  flowers,  they  add  to 
them  the  feeds  intirely  ripe^  and  taken  from  the 
cods  ;  but  they  ufe  much  lefs  of  the  feeds  than  of 
the  flowers.  If  they  intend  to  give  the  colour 
of  ngo-hoang,  which  is  the  mofl  lively,  and 
are  to  dye  five  or  fix  yards  of  filk,  they  ufe  a 
pound  of  thefe  flowers,  and  four  ounces  of  alum, 
which  quantities  they  augment  in  proportion  to 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  pieces  they  have  to 
dye.  To  give  the  colour  king-hoang,  that  is  the 
gold-colour'd  yellow,  they  firft  give  the  colour  we 
have  mention'd,  and  it  being  dry,  they  add  a  fe- 
cond  colour,  in  which  there  is  a  little  brafil-wood. 
They  make  the  pale  yellow  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  firft,  with  this  difference,  that  inftead  of  four, 
they  only  add  three  ounces  of  alum. 

Tho'  the  river-water  is  bell  for  dying,  yet  all 
the  waters  of  this  kind  are  not  equally  good.  That, 
for  inftance,  which  has  a  bad  tafte,  is  leaft  proper 
for  the  purpofe.  However,  if  none  elfe  can  be 
liad,  infl:ead  of  one  dip,  the  dyer  muft  give  the 
cloth  two,  before  he  can  obtain  the  beautiful  co- 
lour he  wants. 

When  the  flowers  of  acacia  are  toafted,  they 
may,  as  well  as  the  feedsj,  be  kept  during  a  whole 

year. 
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and  may  be  employed  in  dying.     But  when 

are   thus   kept,  they  muft  be  longer  boil'd 

than  if  they  were  recent.  When  they  are  old, 
their  juice  is  more  difficultly  extracted,  and  lefs  in 
quantity.  Befides,  the  recent  flowers  always  give 
the  mod  beautiful  colour. 

The  Chinefe  botanift  teaches  us  the  method  of 
cultivating  this  tree,  in  fuch  a  jnanner  as  to  make  it 
grow  quickly,  and  keep  the  better.  When,/ays  he, 
you  have  gathered  the  acacia  feeds,  dry  them  in  the 
fun,  and  a  little  before  the  fummer  folftice  throw 
them  into  water.  When  they  have  budded  there,  fow 
them  in  a  fat  foil,  mixing  hemp-feed  with  them. 
Both  feeds  will  rife,  but  you  muft  cut  the 
hemp  in  a  proper  time,  and  tie  the  young  acacias 
to  fmall  props.  The  following  year  fow  hemp 
again,  which  may  be  alfo  done  the  third  year,  ia 
order  to  preferve  thefe  delicate  plants  from  the  in- 
juries of  the  weather.  When  the  .ihrubs  are  be- 
come ftrong,  they  are  to  be  tranfplanted,  and  will 
become  very  beautiful  trees. 

A  celebrated  Chinefe  chymift  highly  recom- 
mends an  artificial  medicinal  ftone,  to  which  great 
virtues  are  afcribed.     Its  compofition  is  as  follows. 

Take  twenty  or  thirty  pints  of  the  urine  of  a 
young  man,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  of  a 
found  and  robuft  conftitution.  Put  it  into  an  iron 
veffel,  and  hold  it  over  a  clear  charcoal  fire,  till 
you  fee  a  white  froth  on  the  furface  •,  then  pour  in- 
to it,  drop  by  drop,  fome  of  the  frefh  oil  of  tur- 
nips. Into  a  veffel  full  of  this  urine,  pour  a  com- 
mon tea-cup-full  of  this  oil.  The  whole  is  to  be 
boil'd  till  no  more  remains  than  a  dry  fediment  of 
a  blacki(h  colour.  This  is  to  be  reduc'd^  into  a 
line  powder,  after  it  is  fo  fprinkled  with  oil,  that 
the  oil  has  penetrated  all  its  parts.  This  powder 
is  put  upon  a  tile,  over  which  is  laid  another,  and 
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both  are  covered  and  furrounded  with  burning 
charcoal.  But  ^wo  crucibles  would  be  better,  if  a 
vent  w^as  left  in  tBe  fuperior  one.  When  you  think 
all  the  humidity  is  dillipated,  when  no  fleam  ap- 
pears, and  when  what  remains  is  cold,  you  are  tQ 
take  it  and  pound  it  in  a  mortar.  When  it  is  re^ 
duc'd  to  a  very  line  powder,  it  is  to  be  put  into  a 
large  porcelain  veffel,  which  is  to  be  carefully  co- 
ver'd  with  a  fine  and  clean  mat.  Over  this  there 
mufl  be  another  covering  of  cloth,  and  over  both 
a  double  one  of  coarfe  paper.  Then  boiling  water 
is  pour'd.,  drop  by  drop,  thro'  the  coverings, 
which  are  left  flack  in  the  middle  for  this  purpofe. 
To  finiili  the  operation,  they  place  the  vefTel  with 
its  contents  in  a  copper  pan,  where  the  matter  is 
bak'd  again  till  it  is  dry  and  firm.  This  is  the  mcr 
dicinal  Hone,  wliich  they  call  the  autumnal  {tone. 

It  is  ufed  in  China  for  the  dropfy  and  the 
phthifis.  Their  phyficians  pretend,  that  it  is  an 
excellent  remedy  for  diforders  of  the  lungs.  This 
is  the  reafon  why  it  is  called  the  autumqal  flone^ 
not  that  the  autumn  is  befl  for  preparing  it ;  for  this 
denomination  includes  a  more  myflerious  meaning. 
^Tis  a  maxim  in  the  Chinefe  medicine,  that  th? 
noble  parts  of  the  human  body  have  a  particular 
relation  to  fome  of  the  four  feafons  of  the  year. 
Nov/  as  the  autumn  is  the  feafon,  which,  accord- 
ino;   to    the  Chinefe«  has  a   relation  to  the  lunss 


t3^» 


and  as  this  medicine  is  falutary  to  thofe  labouring 
under  pulmonary  diforders  ,  it  is  therefore  callecl 
the  artificial  autumnal  ftone. 

But  to  return  to.  botany,  If  we  confider  the 
willow  thoroughly,  we  find,  that  at  the  opening 
of  its  flowers,  thei'e  appears  a  kind  of  dry  froth, 
with  which  they  are  generally  coyer'd.  No  doubt 
the  internal  fermentation  reduces  to  a  froth,  that 
gkfdnous    fubftanpe   in  which  the  feeds  of  the 
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flowers  as  it  were  fwim,  in  different  cods  ;  for  if 
the  weather  is  cold  or  cloudy,  it  hinders  the  buds 
of  the  willow  from  putting  out  their  whitifli  fub- 
ftance.  If  we  put  a  bud,  before  it  is  opened,  into 
a  microfcope,  we  perceive  that  the  matter  coming 
out  of  its  point,  refembles  the  glair  of  a  beateft 
egg  put  into  a  froth,  with  which  the  whole  flower 
is^fucceffively  cover'd.  It  may  happen  that  every 
feed  included  in  its  cafe,  may  fwim  in  this  glairous 
matter,  and  be  nourifh*d  by  it  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  chick  is  in  a  hen's  egg.  After  this  the  moll 
fubtii  part  of  the  air  penetrating  this  froth  as 
foon  as  it  is  detached,  gives  it  the  form  of  net- 
work, by  infmiiating  itfelf  into  the  famous  parts, 
feparating  and  raifmg  them,  and  drying  the  glu- 
tinous humour,  which  united  them,  by  which 
means  they  lofe  the  figure  of  filaments. 

The  Chinefe  botanift  fays,  that  the  flower  of  the 
willow  is  cover'd  with  fmall  fcales.  When  the 
flowers  are  dry  v/ithout  their  feeds  and  froth,  they 
in  a  microfcope  appear  like  the  comb  of  wafps, 
full  of  open  cellules.  What  is  detach'd  from  the 
flowers,  and  floats  in  the  air,  is  fome  times  caiPd 
their  filk,  their  wool,  or  their  cotton.  W^hen  the 
weather  is  hot,  fuch  a  quantity  of  thefe  flakes  faU 
from  the  willows,  that  they  appear  like  a  thick 
fnow  covering  the  ground.  When  they  flip  under 
the  herbs,  or  the  points  of  pretty  high  grafs,  they 
make  the  ground  refemble  a  meadow  gently  over- 
flow'd  by  the  limpid  waters  of  fome  rivulet. 

The  Chinefe  author  ingeniouQy  fportsv/ith  thefe 
appearances,  and  gives  a  tuU  fcope  to  his  imagina- 
tion. It  is  cotton,  fays  he,  which  the  willows 
fpread,  and  yet  it  is  not  really  fo  ;  for  I  am  all 
cover'd  with  it,  and  yet  not  cloth'd  the  warmer. 
It  refembles  fnow,  which  darkens  the  air,  and  yet 
it  is  not  really  fuch  -,  for  the  fun  \  when  hottefl:, 
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cannot  melt  it.  The  fwallow,  which  can  fly  in  ^ 
gentle  rain,  furprifed  by  this  cloud  of  white  flakes^ 
has  her  flight  fo  retarded,  that  Ike  is  obliged  to 
flop.  She  thinks  that  flie  has  appeared  before  the 
fpring.  Thefewillowsj which  yefterday  feem'd  young 
and  verdant,  to-day  feemold  and  decayed,  ^o  fudden 
a  change  in  a  garden  gives  me  a  furprife,  equal  to 
that  which  would  be  produced  by  my  feeing  a 
friend  yefterday  with  yellow  hair,  and  a  florid 
complexion,  come  to  me  to-day,  with  his  counte- 
nance pale^  and  his  hairs  grey. 

But  pafling  thefe  trifles  of  our  Chinefe  author. 
Jet  us  come  to.  fomething  more  ferious.  It  is  only 
the  willow  which  caflis  burrs  full  of  ramous  parts^ 
refembling  cotton.  Thefe  burrs  are  gathered,  and 
preferv'd  as  well  as  the  cotton.  But  it  does  notfeem 
to  be  eafy  to  card  this  fpurious  cotton,  to  feparate 
the  feeds  from  it,  which  are  fmall  and  flat,  and  to 
fpin  it  fo  as  to  render  it  fit  for  fl:ufis.  Some  Chi- 
nefe authors,  however,  aflert,  that  it  was  formerly 
us'd  for  childrens  beds  •,  and  that  when  the  cotton 
wasfcarce,  they  lin'd  the  winter- boots  with  it ;  as 
alfo  mats,  cufliions  fand  coverings.  They  alfo 
fay,  that  near  China^  the  people,  of  the  flowers  be- 
fore they  are  blown,  make  a  liquor  which  foon  in^ 
toxicates.  In  times  of  famine,  the  poor  people  ga- 
ther the  dried  bodies  of  the  flowers,  without  the 
cotton  and  the  feed,  reduce  them  to  a  powder,  and 
make  broth  of  them  for  their  fupport. 

The  Chinefe  phyficians  pretend,  that  by  apply- 
ing the  dry  flower,  which  is  very  combufl:ible,  and 
Jetting  fire  to  it,  they  have  an  excellent  remedy 
againfl:  the  jaundice,  and  convulfions  of  the  limbs. 
This,  according  to  them,  is  equally  proper  for 
the  cure  of  all  ulcers,  when  apply'd  in  form  of  a 
deficcative  and  abforbent  powder. 
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A$  for  the  cotton  detach'd  from  it,  and  carried 
efF  by  the  wind,  the  Chinefe  phyficians  afferr^ 
that  it  cures  all  forts  of  tetters,  callofities,  wounds 
made  by  iron,  and  the  moil  obftinate  chancers  : 
that  it  accelerates  the  fuppuration  of  wounds,  Hops- 
hemorrhages  and  the  lochia  in  women  after  difficult 
labours  ;  that  it  is  good  againft  the  hardnefs  of 
the  fpleen,  and  is  moderately  cold. 

'Tis  the  common  opinion  in  China,  that  there  is 
a  double  tranfmutation  of  the  cotton  of  the  willow. 
The  phyficians  fay,  and  the  vulgar  belie vcy  firft, 
that  if  this  fpecies  of  cotton  falls  in  a  lake  or  pond, 
it  is  in  a  night*s  time  ehang'd  into  the  herb  kou- 
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{ttn  floating  on  llagnant  waters. 


and  whofe  roots  do  not  reach  the  bottom.  Second- 
ly, that  every  little  flake  come  fram  the  willow^ 
and  falling  upon  furs,  or  habits  made  of  fkin,  is 
transform'd  into  a  maggot  or  fmall  worm.  They 
quote  many  authors  who  affert  the  fame  thing,  for 
which  reafon,  when  the  willows  are'in  flower,  the 
Chinefe  are  very  careful  not  ta  expofe  Itheir  habits 
lin'd  with  fkins. 

Tho'  the  Europeans  are  far  from  believing  a  fi- 
milar  metamorphofiSy  yet  they  have  the  fame  ex- 
perience, and  ufe  the  fame  precaution  with  the 
Chinefe,  which  proves  the  truth  of  the  fad.  But 
it  isprobabiey  that  this  flake  is  impregnated  with 
fmall  eggs  of  butter-flies,  or  fmall  wormsj  which 
live  upon  the  willows  ;  or  it  may  happen,  that  the 
feed  ferves  as  aliment  to  the  worms,  or  as  a  fhelter 
»to  them,  which  muft  contribute  greatly  to  mul- 
tiply them  in  a  fkin. 

As  to  the  aquatic  and  floating  plants,  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  their  time  of  blowing  happens  jufl: 
with  the  falling  of  the  willow  flowers,  and  thaC 
thefe  lafl:  only  ferve  to  unite  feveral  of  thefe  fmall 
plants,  and  render  them  fenfible  to  the  eye. 

The 
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The  Chinefe  botanifl  does   not  forget  the  ihari= 
ner  of  planting  and  cultivating  thefe  trees,  in  order 
to  have  them  beautiful,  and  make  them  grow  to  a 
certain  height.     The  willows  are  fubje^  to  be  da- 
maged by  large  worms^  or  to  be  blafted  by  a  kind 
of  caterpillar.     He   gives   the  following  directions 
£0   preferve  them    from    thcfe  infe(5ls.     When    a 
branch  of  willow  is  planted,  we  muft  make  a  hok 
two  or  three  inches  from  the  part  which  is  to  fend 
off  the  roots.  Thro'  this  hole  we  are  to  put  a  piece 
of  fir  long  enough  to  extend  two  or  three    inches 
over  each  fide.  This  kind  of  crofs  fetin  the  ground 
has  a  good  effeCl,  fince  it  will  be  more  difficult  to 
pull   up   new-fet  plants,  becaufe   the   crofs-v/cod 
keeps  them   better  than    their    roots   would    do. 
Some,  in  order  to  defend  thefe  new-planned  trees 
from  worms  put  into  the  holes  in    which  they  are 
planted  a  quarter  of  a  head  of  garlick,  and  a  piece 
of  liquorice  an  inch  long. 

Another  manner  of  planting  thefe  flips,  is  to  turn- 
the  large  end  uppermoft,  and  fet  the  top  in  the 
ground.  By  this  means  a  kind  of  willow  will  be 
produced,  which  they  call  the  hairy  willow,  be- 
caufe its  branches,  except  fome  of  the  largeft,  are 
fmall,  arid  hang  down  like  hairs.  The  literati  love 
to  have  thefe  in  their  fmall  gardens  before  their 
lludies. 

It  is  furprifi;ig  that  the  willow,  tho'  naturally 
light,  porous,  and  fubjed  to  rot,  is  nouriflied 
and  preferved  in  water,  as  well  as  piles  of  the 
hardeft  wc^od.  This  is  what  they  conftantly  expe- 
rience in  Peking,  where  the  wood  of  the  willow  is 
ufed  in  buil(;iing  the  wells  made  in  the  gardens  for 
watering  flo^'ers  and  pot-herbs.  This  invention 
of  the  Chinefe  may,  perhaps,  be  reliflied  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Whea 
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When  they  are  decermlned  to  make  a  well* 
they  chufe  a  place  where  they  think  they  can 
find  water.  They  dig  a  round  hole  about  three 
feet  deep,  and  when  the  bottom  is  made  very  even 
they  lay  the  bafis  of  the  well,  on  which  they  are 
to  ereft  the  mafonry.  This  bafis  is  made' of  fiat 
pieces  of  the  wood  of  the  v/illow,  at  leafi:  fix  inches 
thick,  and  taken  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  large  and 
frefh  tree.  Thefe  pieces  are  joined  to  each 
other  in  a  round  form,  and  leave  a  large  vacuity. 
On  thefe  large  planks  they  build  the  mafonry  of 
the  well,  and  in  proportion  as  they  raife  it,  they 
cover  all  the  outfide  with  the  earth  they  have  dug 
up.  Then  they  dig  in  the  middle,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  they  advance  they  take  all  the  earth  equally 
from  under  the  wood- work  which  fufiains  the  ma- 
fonry. This  lafi;  gradually  fubfides,  and  is  aug- 
mented above  ground.  This  labour  is  continued 
and  tlie  workmen  dig  in  the  fame  manner,  till 
they  have  found  a  fure  and  copious  fpring. 


C  H  A  P.     XIV, 

Difccvery  of  the  Caroline  iflandsy  fyflem  of  the 
religion^  arid  articles  of  faith  of  the  inhabit 
tants  ;  their  policy^  govenime?2f^  and  dexte- 
rity infflnngfor  whale. 


N  1 72 1,  a  foreign  bark  little  diiferent  from 
thofe  of  the  Marian  iilands,  arrived  in  a  defarc 
place  in  the  ifie  of  Guahan  on  the  eaficrn  coaft, 
which  they  call  Tarafofo.  In  this  bark  there 
were  tweniiy  -  four  perfons,  eleven  men,  feven 
women,  and  fix  children.     A  Marian  Indian  fiili- 
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ing  on  that  coaft,  went  and  told  the  head  of  tfe 
boroucrh,  who  forthwith  went  to  the  alTiftance  of 
thefe  poor  iQanders,  and  his  good  ufage  engaged 
them  to  come  on  fhore. 

Their  bark  was  of  a  remarkable  built.  Hep" 
fail  was  a  mat  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  palm- 
tree.  The  ftem  and  ftern  were  of  the  fame  figure,- 
and  terminated  in  a  point  rifing  in  form  of  a  dol- 
phin's taiL  There  were  four  fmall  apartments  m 
her,  for  the  aecommodation  of  pa&ngers.  The 
one  was  at  the  ftem,  the  other  at  the  ftern,  and  the 
other  two  on  the  fides  of  the  maft  to  which  the 
i^il  was  fixed,  but  they  ftood  out  from  the  bark 
like  two  wings.  Thefe  apartments  had  roofs 
n;ade  of  palm  leaves  in  form  of  a  canopy,  to  de- 
fend pailengers  from  the  rain  and  the  heat  of  the 
fun.  In  the  hold  of  the  bark  were  feveral  divifi- 
ons  for  the  ftowage  of  the. cargo  and  other  provi- 
fions.  What  was  furprifing  in  this  bark  was^. 
that  there  was  no  nail  in  her,  tho'  the  planks  were 
fo  tied  together  with  cords  that  no  water  could  get 
between  them. 

This  bark  was  in  company  with  four  others  be- 
longing to  the  ifle  of  f^'arroilep,  and  bound  for 
tharof  Ulcea,  but  in  their  palTage  they  were  by  a 
north- weft  wind  difperfed,  fome  one  way,  and 
fome  another. 

The  iflanders  have  no  other  cloathing  than  a 
pece  of  ftufi'  which  they  tie  about  their  loins,  and 
between  their  legs.  Their  chiefs  have  a  kind  of 
robe  open  on  the  fides,  which  comes  as  low  as 
their  knees.  The  women  befides  their  girdle  have 
a  kind  of  petticoat  which  comes  almoft   to  their 

knees. 

The  nobility  paint  their  bodies,  and  pierce  then- 
ears,  in  order  to  fix  in  them  flowers,  aromatic 
herbs,  cocoa  feeds,  orglafs,  if  they  can  get  it. 


Tn  general  the  people  are  tall  and  well  pro- 
portioned. Moil  of  them  have  curled  hair,  large 
nofes,  full  and  piercing  eyes,  and  thick  beards. 
They  are  of  different  colours,  fince  fome  have  that 
of  the  genuine  Indians,  while  others  feem  to  be 
mungrels,  begot  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Indians.  There  are  alfo  mulattos  among  them, 
and  thefe  are  the  offspring  of  the  negroes  and  the 
Indians. 

The  Caroline  iflands  lie  between  the  fixth  and 
eleventh  dtgree  of  north  latitude,  and  thro'  thirty 
degrees  of  latitude  run  to  the  eail  of  the  cape  of 
the  Holy  Ghofb.  Thefe  iilands  are  divided  into 
five  provinces,  fpeaking  different  languages,  each 
of  which  feems  to  be  derived  from  one,  which  is 
probably  the  Arabic. 

The  iflanders  have  almoil  no  ideas  of  religion„ 
They  live  without  any  publick  worlhip,  and  are 
generally  deftitute  of  the  knowledge  of  reafonable 
beings.  They,  however,  acknowledge  the  exiilence 
of  good  and  bad  fpirits ;  but  according  to  their 
opinion  thefe  fpirits  are  corporeal,  and  have  each 
two  or  three  wives.  They  believe  them  to  be  ce- 
leftial  beings,  different  from  thofe  which  inhabit 
this  world. 

This  is  the  fooliih  fyflem  traditionally  handed 
down  from  their  fathers.  The  oldeil  of  thefe  fpi- 
rits Sabucour,  whofe  wife  is  called  Halmecul,  who 
had  a  fon,  whom  they  call  Eltulep,  which  in  their 
language  fignifies  the  great  fpirit,  and  a  daughter 
tailed  Ligobund.  The  fon  married  LetenhieueJ, 
who  was  born  in  the  ifie  of  Ulcea.  She  died  in  the 
flower  of  her  age,  and  her  foul  forthwith  afcended 
into  heaven.  Eltulep- had  a  fon  by  her,  called 
Lugueileng,  v;hich  fignifies  the  middle  of  heaven. 
He  is  rever'd  as  the  great  lord  of  heaven^  of  ^iiich 
he  is  prefumptive  heir. 

L  z  Eitulep, 
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Eltulep,  however,  not  fatisfied  with  one  chil'd,^ 
adopted  Refchahuileng,  a  very  accompiiihed  man,: 
and  a  native  of  Lamaree.  They  fay,  that  being 
diff^ufted  at  this  w^orld  he  afcended  into  heaven,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  his  father  -,  that  his 
mother  is  naw  in  Lamaree,  in  a  decrepit  old  age  -,. 
and  that  he  defcended  from  heaven  to  the  middle 
reo-ion  of  the  air,  in  order  to  converfe  with  his 
mother,  and  communicate  the  heavenly  myfleries. 

to  her. 

L^igabund,  fifter  of  Eltulep^  finding  herfelf  in 
the  middle  of  the  air,  defcended  to  the  earth,  and 
brought  forth  three  children.  She  was  furprized  to^ 
find  k  parched  and  barren  •,  but  at  her  powerful 
command  it  was  covered  with  herbs,  flov/ers,- 
and  fruit-trees.  She  enriched  it  with  all  kinds 
of  verdure,  and  peopled  it  with  rational  crea- 
tures. 

In  this  infancy  of  the  world  death,  according 
to  them,  was  unknown, -fince  it  was  only  a  fhorc 
fleep.  People  quitted  life  on  the  laft  day  of  the 
decreafe  of  the  moon,  and  as  foon  as  fhe  again  ap- 
peared on  the  horifon,  they  wak'd,-  as  it  were, 
from  a  pleafant  fleep.  But  one  Erjgiregers,  an 
evil  fpirit,  who  fported  with  the  happirefs  ofm.en, 
procured  a  kind  of  death,  againft  which  there  was 
no  remedy,  fo  that  when  people  died,  they  re- 
mained for  ever  dead.  They  alfo  call  him  Elus- 
melabut,  which  in  their  language  fignifies  a  male- 
volent fpirit;  whereas  they  call  the  other  ipirits 
Elus-melatus  which  fignifies  benevolent  fpirits. 
Among  the  number  of  bad  fpirits  they  place  one 
MerooTOg,  who  being  baniflied  from  heaven  for 
his  mrfbehaviour,  firfl  brought  fire  into  the  world. 

Langueileng,  Son  of  Eltulep,  had  two  wives,  the 
©ne  in  heaven,  by  whom  he  had  two  children. 
Carter  and  Mehbiau,  and  the  other  on  this  earth,. 
bgrn  at  Folalu,  in  the  province  of  Hougoleu,   by 

whom: 
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whom  he  had  a  fon  called  Oulefta.  This  young 
man  knowing  that  his  father  was  a  celeilial  fpiric, 
and  being  impatient  to  fee  him^  like  Icarus,  took 
•flight  to  heaven  •,  but  he  had  no  fooner  mounted 
into  the  air,  than  he  fell  down.  Tho'  this  fall 
difcouraged  him  fo  much  as  to  make  him  bitterly 
lament  his  fatal  deftiny,  yet  he  did  not  defifl  from 
his  attempt.  He  kindled  a  great  fire,  by  the 
fmoke  of  which  he  was  a  fecond  time  carried  up 
into  the  air,  and  conveyed  into  the  arms  of  his 
father. 

The  fame  Indians  fay,  that  in  the  ifland  of  Fo- 
lalu  there  is  a  fmall  frefh- water  pond  in  which  the 
gods  bath  themfelves  ;  and  out  of  refped  to  this 
^cred  bath,  none  of  the  iflanders  dare  approach  it, 
for  fear  of  incurring  the  difpleafure  of  their  gods. 
This  ftory  is  not  unlike  that  of  Diana  and  Adeon, 
•who  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  that  goddefs  by 
his  defire  of  feeing  her  in  her  bath.  They  think 
that  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars  have  reafonable 
fouls,  and  are  inhabited  by  numberiefs  celeilial 
-beings.  This  notion  favours  of  the  fables  of  Ho- 
mer, and  the  errors  of  the  Origenifts. 

This  is  the  dodrineof  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ca- 
roline iflands,  but  they  are  not  diftradedly  fond  of 
it-,  for  tho'  they  acknowledge  all  thefc  fabulous 
deities,  yet  they  have  neither  temples,  idols,  fa- 
crifices,  offerings,  nor  any  external  woriliip.  They 
only  pay  a  fuperftitious  worfhip  to  fome  of  their 
dead.  They  throw  their  carcalTes  as  far  as  they  can 
into  the  fea,  to  ferve  as  food  to  the  tiburrons  and 
■whales.  But  when  any  perfon  of  diftindion  dies, 
oranv  one  whom  they  loved,  they  perform  his 
obfequies  with  pomp,  and  great  demonflrations  of 
-grief. 

As  foon  as  the  perfon  dies,  they  paint  all  his 
body   yellow.     The    friends  and   relations   flock 
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abdiit  the  corpfe  to  bewail  the  common  lofs.  Oi^ 
this  occafion  nothing  but  hideous  cries  and  groans 
are  heard.  Thefe  are  fuccceded  by  a  profound  fi- 
lence,  and  a  woman  with  a  voice  interrupted  by 
fighs,  pronounces  the  funeral  elegy  of  the  deceased. 
She  extols  his  beauty,  his  nobihty,  his  agihty  in 
dancing,  his  fkill  in  iifliing,  and  all  his  other  va- 
luable qualities.  Thofe  who  want  to  give  more 
ienfible  proofs  of  their  grief,  cut  oft  their  hair  and 
their  beard,  and  throw  them  upon  the  corpfe. 
They  obferve  a  rigid  fail .  all  that  day,  but  eac 
heartily  at  night. 

Some  of  them,  bury  the  dead  in  a  fiiiall  flone 
building  in  their  own  houfes,  while  others  in- 
^er  them  nir  from  their  habitations,  and  in- 
dole the  grave  with  a  flone  wall.  They  place  fe- 
veral  kinds  of  aliments  near  the  deceafl,  being  pev- 
fuaded  that  his  foul  lucks  and  is  nouriihed  by 
them. 

They  b(dieve  that  there  is  a  paradife,  where 
the  virtuous  are  rewarded,  and  a  hell  where  the 
wicked  are  punifhed.  They  fay  that  the  fouls  of 
thofe  who  go  to  heaven,  on  the  fourth  day  return 
to  the  earth,  and  remain  invifible  among  their  re- 
lations. 

There  are  priefls  and  prieflefTes  among  them, 
who  pretend  to  have  a  commerce  with  the  fouls  of 
the  deceafl.  Thefe  priefls  with  full  authority  de- 
clare who  go  to  heaven,  and  who  to  hell.  They 
honour  the  firfl  as  beneficent  fpirits,  and  call  them 
Tahuput,  v^hich  flgniiies  holy  patron.  Every  fa- 
mily has  their  Tahuput,  to  whom  they  addrefs 
tiicmfelvcs  in  their  exigencies.  If  they  are  fick, 
undertaking  a  journey,  going  to  fifh,  or  employed 
in  the  culture  of  their  lands,  they  invoke  their  Ta- 
huput, and  of  him  afl-c  for  the  reflitution  of  their 
health,  the  fuccefs  of  their  journey,  the  abundance 
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of  their  filh,  and  the  fertility  of  their  ground.  They 
make  prefents  to  him,  which  they  fufpend  in  the 
houfe  of  their  Tamoles,  either  from  intereil  to  ob- 
tain the  favour  they  ail<  of  him,  or  from  gratitude 
to  thank   him    for    the  kindneffes   he    has  done 

them. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ifle  of  Yap  have  a  more 
ridiculous  and  barbarous  worfhip,  fince  a  kind  of 
crocodile  is  the  objed  of  their  veneration.  There 
.  are  among  them  inchanters  who  pretend  to  have  a 
commerce  with  the  evil  fpirit,  and  by  his  means 
procure  difeafes  and  even  death  to  thofe  they  want 

to  get  rid  of. 

The  plurality  of  wives  is  not  only  permitted  to 
thefe  iQanders,  but  is  alfo  look'd  upon  as  a  mark 
of  honour  and  diftin^ion.  They  fay  that  the  Tamol 
of  the  iQand  of  Huogolen  had  nine  wives.  Tho'  they 
abhor  adultery  as  a  great  crime,  yet  he  who  is 
guilty  of  it  obtains  a  pardon  by  making  fome 
prefent  to  the  hufband  of  the  woman  with  whom 
he  committed  it. 

The  hufband  may  divorce  the  wife  when  ihe  vio- 
lates the  conjugal  ties.  The  wife  may  alfo  divorce 
the  hufband,  when  he  ceafes  to  be  agreeable  to  her. 
In  this  cafe  they  have  certain  laws  for  the  difpofai 
of  the  eifeds.  When  a  man  dies  without  liTue  his 
widow  marries  his  father. 

When  they  go  a  fiihing  they  take  no  provifion 
in  their  barks.  Their  Tamoles  aifemble  in  Febru- 
ary, and  judge  by  way  of  lot  whether  the  fifliing 
will  be  happy  and  plentiful.  This  lot  confifts  in 
certain  knots  which  they  make  on  palm-tree  leaves. 
Thefe  they  count  one  after  another,  and  the  odd  or 
even  number  determines  the  good  or  bad  fuccefs  ot 

the  enterprize.  ,  1     t     •        r 

Notwithftanding  the  rudenefs  and  barbant^r  ot 

thefe  ifianders,  they  have  a  certain  policy  whlc^. 
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Hiews  them  to  be  more  rational  than  moft  of  the 
other  Indians,  who  have  httle  more  than  the  hii- 
man  form.  The  authority  of  the  government  is 
divided  among  feveral  noble  famihes,  the  chiefs 
of  which  are  called  Tamols.  There  is  alfo  in 
each  province  a  principal  TamoJ,  to  whom  all 
tht  red:  are  fubject. 

Thefe  Tamols  ht  their  beards  grow  very- 
long  in  order  to  procure  the  greater  refped. 
They  command  in  an  arbitrary  manner , 
fpeak  little,  and  affecl:  a  grave  and  fei-ious  air. 
When  a  Tamol  gives  an  audience  he  fits  on  a 
high  table.  The  people  as  foon  as  they  come  in 
fight  of  him  walk  witli' their  heads  as  low  as  their 
knees,  and  when  they  are  come  quite  to  him  they 
iit  down  on  the  ground,  and  with  down-caft  eyes 
receive  his  orders  with  the  moil  profound  re- 
fped.  ^ 

When  the  Tamol  difmiiTes  them  they  retire 
bending  their  bodies  in  the  fame  manner,  till  they 
are  entirely  out  of  his  prefence.  Kis  words  are 
rever'd  as  fo  many  oracles.  A  blind  obedience  is 
paid  to  all  his  orders;  and  -people  kifs  his  hands 
and  feet  when  they  afk  any  favour  of  him.  .The 
ordinary  houfes  of  the  iflanders,  are  only  low  huts 
covered  with  palm-tree  leaves.  Thefe  of  the  Ta- 
inols  are  built  of  wood,  and  adorn'd  with  fuch 
paintings  as -the  natives  can  produce. 

^They  do  not  punifli  crimes  either  by  imprifon- 
ment,  or  the  infiiaion  of  corporal  punifliment,  but 
only  banifh  the  criminals  into  another  iQand.  In 
every  town  there  is  a  houfe  for  the  education  of 
boys,  and  another  for  that  of  girls  •,  but  they  only 
learn  fome  vague  principles  of  aftronomy,  on  ac- 
count of  tlieir  ufe,  in  navigation.  The  mafter  has 
^  i-lobe  on  which  the  principal  (lars  are  marked,  and 
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teaches  his  fcholars  the  point  of  the  compafs  by 
which  they  ought  to  fteer. 

The  principal  occupation  of  the  men  is  build- 
ing barks,  fifhing,  and  tilling  the  ground.  The 
employment  of  the  women  confifts  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  family,  alTifling  ^their  huibands 
when  they  fow  the  ground,  and  preparing  a  kind 
of  wild  plant,  arid  a  tree  call'd  ballbago  for  mak- 
ing Huffs.  As  they  have  no  iron,  they  make  ufe  of 
wedges  and  hatchets  of  ftone  to  cut  down  the  wood  ; 
if  by  chance  any  foreign  veffel  fhould  leave  any 
pieces  of  iron,  tliey  belong  to  the  Tamols,  who 
order  utenfils  to  be  made  of  them  in  the  beft  manner 
polTible.  Thefe  utenfils  are  a  fund  from  which 
the  Tamols  reap  a  coniiderable  advantage,  fmce 
they  lend  them  out  at  a  very  high  rate. 

They  bath  themfelves  in  the  morning,  at  noon, 
and  in  the  evening.  They  go  to  reft  at  fun-fet, 
and  get  up  early  in  the  morning.  The  Tamol 
never  goes  to  fleep  without  a  concert  of  mulic 
form'd  by  a  croud  of  young  people,  who  affemble 
round  his  houfe,  and  in  their  manner  fing  certain 
fongs,  till  they  are  ordered  to  defift. 

During  the  night,  they  from  time  to  time  af- 
femble, and  dance  and  fmg  before  the  houfe  of 
their  Tamol.  They  dance  .to  the  voice,  for  they 
have  no  inftrumental  mufic.  The  beauty  of  their 
dancing  confifts  in  the  exad  uniformity  of  the  mo- 
.  tions  of  the  body.  The  men  place  themfelves  op- 
pofite  to  each  other.  After  this  they  move  their 
heads,  their  arms,  their  hands  and  their  feet  in 
concert.  The  ornaments  with  which  they  adorn 
themfelves,  give,  in  their  opinion,  anew  beauty 
to  this  kind  of  dance.  Their  heads  are  cover'd 
with  feathers  or  flowers.  They  have  aromatic 
herbs  hanging  from  their  noftrils,  and  palm  leaves 
curioufly  interv/ovenj  fix'd  to  their  ears  ^  on  their 
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arms,   hands  and  feet,  they  have  other  ornament^ 
proper  to  them. 

The  women  have  a  kind  of  diverfion  more  fuited 
to  their  fex.  They  fet  themfeves  down,  and  look- 
ing on  each  other,  begin  a  pathetic  and  mov- 
ing fong,  accompanying  the  found  of  their  voices 
with  the  motions  of  their  heads  and  arms,  for 
which  reafon,  this  diverfion  is  in  their  language 
call'd  tanger-ifaifilj  which  fignines  the  complaint  of 
the  wonien. 

At  the  end  of  the  dance,  when  the  Tamol  affeds 
to  be  liberal,  he   holds  up  in   the  air  a  piece  of 
fluff,  which  he  fhews  to  the  dancers,  and  which  is 
given  to  him  who  firft  lays  hold  of  it.    - 

Befides  dancing,  they  have  feveral  other  diver- 
fions,  in  which  they  give  proofs  of  their  dexterity 
and  ftrength,  in  handhng  the  fpear,  throwing 
ftones  and  balls  up  into  the  air,  and  each  feafon 
has  a  diverfion  peculiar  to  itfelf. 

Whale- fifiiing  is  a  charming  fpeflacle  to  thefe 
idanders.  Ten  or  tv/elve  of  their  iflands  difpos'd 
in  a  circle,  form  a  kind  of  harbour  where  the  fea 
enjoys  a  perpetual  calm.  When  a  whale  ap- 
pears in  this  gulph,  the  iilanders  forthwith  getting 
into  their  canoes,  and  keeping  toward  the  main 
fea,  advance  gradually,  frightning  the  animal,  and 
drivincr  it  before  them,  till  they  have  got  it  into  the 
fhallow  water,  not  far  from  land.  Then  the  molt 
lldlful  of  them  throw  themfelves  into  the  fea,  and 
ftrike  their  fpears  into  the  whale,  while  others  in- 
tangle  him  v/ith  large  ropes,  which  are  fix'd  on  the 
land.  Then  there  are  loud  acclamations  of  joy, 
amono-  a  numerous  crowd  of  people,  whofe  cu^ 
riofity"  has  brought  them  thither.  They  drag 
the  whale  to  land,  and  the  labour  of  the  day  is 
concluded  with  a  great  feaft, 

Vv^hen  there  are  any  enmities  among  thefe  idand- 
er%    they  generally  appeafc   each  other  by   fome 

pre*^ 
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prefents.  'Tis  thus  that  fingle  men  determine  their 
quarrels-,  but  when  the  enmities  are  public,  be- 
tween two  boroughs,  forinilance,  nothing  but  war 
can  put  an  end  to  them.  They  have  no  other 
arms  but  ftones,  and  fpears  arm'd  with  fifh-bones. 
Their  method  of  fighting  refembles  a  duel,  fince 
gnly   one  man  engages  with  another. 

When  the  differing  parties  refolve  to  come  to  a 
decifive  adion,  they  afTemble  ina  large  field,  v/ here 
the  troops  on  both  fides  form  a  fquajdron  of  three 
ranks.  The  youth  compofe  the  fifft'  rank,  the  fe- 
cond  confifts  of  thofe  of  a  higher  ilature,  and  thofe 
moil  advanc'd  in  years  form  the  third.  The  combat 
begins  in  the  firft  rank,  where  they  fight  man  to 
man  with  fcones  and  fpears.  YVhen  any  one  is 
wounded  fo  as  to  retire,  his  place  is  fili'd  by  one 
of  the  fecond  rank,  and  if  he  is  alfo  difabled,  by 
on  of  the  third.  The  war  is  terminated  by  trium- 
phal arches,  rais'd  by  theviclors,  who  infult  over 
the  vanquiili'd. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  iile  of  Ulcea,  and  of  the 
adjacent  iilands,  are  more  civiUz'd  and  reafonable 
than  the  others.  Their  air  and  manners  denote 
greater  decency.  They  have  a  certain  gaity  of 
Ipirit,  but  are  referv'd  and  circumfped  in  their 
words.  They  are  extremely  compafTionate,  and 
ready  to  commiferate  the  infirmities  andmiferies  of 
^heir  neighbours. 

They  have  a  great  many  mungrels,  and  fome 
mulattos  and  negroes,  whom  they  employ  as  their 
fervants.  It  is  probable  that  the  negroes  come 
from  New  Guinea.  As  for  the  whites,  their  origin 
in  this  part  is  as  follows. 

Martin  Lopez,  commander   of  the  firil  veffel, 
which   fail'd  from  New  Spain  to  the  ailiftance  of 
%\^^  Philippine  iHands  in  the  year  1566,  confpired 
with  twenty   eight  more,  to  put  the  reft  of  the 

crew 
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crew  into  a  defart  ifland,  make  themfeives  mailers 
of  the  ihip,  and  go  a  pyrating  on  the  coafts  of 
China.  I'he  plot,  however,  was  difcover'd,  and, 
to  prevent  the  defign  of  thefe  riiflians,  the  crew 
left  them  on  an  ifland  of  Barbary,  fituated  to  the 
call  of  the  Marian  iflands.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
but  thefe  rebels  were  convey'd  into  one  of  the  Ca- 
roline iflands,  where  they  married  the  Indian  wo- 
men, who  brought  forth  a  fet  of  mungrels  who 
have  multiplied  extremely  in  thefe  iflands. 

Thefe  iflanders  live  entirely  on  fruits,  roots,  and 
Hfh.  They  have  hens,  and  other  birds,  but  no 
quadrupeds.  The  foil  produces  neither  rice  nor 
wheat,  nor  barley,  nor  Indian  corn.  In  thefe 
iflands  there  are  many  woods,  the  timber  of  which 
is  excellent  for  building  fliips. 


CHAP.     XV. 

Of  the  luminous  particles  cbferv'  d  on  the  fur  face 
ofthefea-,  of  the  fea-rainbow^  and  the  ex^ 
halations  form' d  in  the  night-time, 

^HEN  a  fhip  is  under  full  fail,  we  often 
fee  a  great  light  in  her  rake,  that  is  in  the 
water  fhe  has  run  thro',  and,  as  it  were,  broken 
in  her  pafiage.  Thofe  who  do  not  look  narrowly 
at  this  light,  often  attribute  it  to  the  moon,  the 
liars,  or  the  lanthorn  on  the  flern.  But  by  a  little 
attention,  this  miftake  is  eaflly  rc6lified,  fince  the 
light  is  greated  when  the  moon  is  under  the  ho- 
rizon, when  the  fl:ars  are  cover'd  by  clouds,  when 
the  candle  in  the  lanthorn  is  extinguifli'd,  and 
when  no  other  light  appears  on  tliefurface  of  thefea. 
This  light  is  not  always  equal,  fince,  on  fome 
occafions,  it  is  hardly  difcernible  s  fometimes  it  is 
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dearj  and  at  others  languid  ;  fometimes 
extended,  and  at  others  not. 

This  light  is  fometimes  fo  great,  that  we  may- 
read  by  it,  nine  or  ten  feet  above  the  furface  of  the 
water.  As  for  its  extent,  fometimes  the^  whole 
rake  appears  luminous  for  the  fpace  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet  -,  but  the  light  decreafes  in  proportion- 
as  it  is  farther  from  the  lliip. 

Sometimes  we  may  in  the  rake  eafily  diftinguiilr 
the  luminous  from  the  obfcure  parts  ;  on  which 
occafion  the  rake  appears  like  a  beautiful  river  of 

milk. 

When  we  can  diftinguifh  the  luminous  from  the 
other  parts,  we  perceive  that  they  are  not  all  of  the 
fame  figure,  fince  fome  are  only  fparks,  while 
others  appear  as  large  as  the  ftars  do  to  us.^  Some 
are  globular,  and  one  or  two  lines  in  diameter. 
Others  are  globes  as  large  as  a  man's  head.  Thefe 
luminous  bodies  are  often  form'd  into  fquares^ 
three  or  four  inches  long,  and  one  or  two  broad. 
Sometimes  thefe  bodies  of  different  figures  are 
feen  at  once.  Sometimes  the  rake  of  the  veifel  is- 
full  of  luminous  vortices,  and  oblong  fquares.  At 
other  times,  when  the  motion  of  the  veflel  is  flow, 
thefe  vortices  fuddenly  appear  and  difappear  like 
lightning. 

Not  only  the  rake  of  ailiip  produces  this  light,, 
fince  the  motion  of  fiili  affords  a  light  fufficient  to 
diftinguifh  their  bulk  and  fpecies.  Sometimes  a 
numerous  fhoal  of  thefe  fifh,  when  fporting  in 
the  fea,  excite  a  kind  of  artificial,  but  very  agree- 
able fire.  Very  often  a  rope  oppos'd  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  waves,  is  fufficient  to  render  them  lu- 
minous. 

If  fea-v/ater  is  but  ftirr'd  in  the  dark,  we  find 
an  infinite  number  of  fhiaing  particles  in  it.  If 
we  dip  a  piece  of  linen  in  it,  and  wring  it  in  the 
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dark,  we  fee  the  fame  thing,  and  alfo  perceive  k 
number  of  fparks  flying  out  of  ir^  when  we  but 
fhake  it  after  it  is  half  dry. 

When  one  of  the  fparks  is  form'd^  it  la.ls  a 
long  time  •,  and  if  it  falls  on  any  folid  body,  fuch 
as  the  edge  of  a  velTel^  it  will  lail  for  feveral 
hours. 

It  is  not  always  when  the  fea  is  mofl  agitated,  or 
when  the  fliip  goes  failed,  that  moit  of  thefe 
fparks  appear.  Neither  is  it  the  fimple  fhock  of 
the  waves  againil  each  other,  which  produces  them^ 
fmce  the  adioii  of  the  waves  on  the  fhore  fome- 
times  generates  a  great  quantity  of  them.  At 
Brafii  the  fhore  fometimes  appears  all  on  fire  with 
thefe  fparks. 

The  produ611on  of  them  depends  in  a  great 
meafure  on  the  quality  of  the  water,  and,  generally 
fpeaking,  this  light  is  grcateftj  v/hen  the  fea  is 
mod  foaming ;  for  at  full  fea  the  water  is  not  every 
where  equally  pure.  Sometimes  a  piece  of  linen 
dip'd  in  the  fea  comes  out  all  over  glutinous.  It  is 
obfervable,  that  Vv^hen  the  rake  is  mofl  fhining,  the 
water  is  mod  vifcid  and  fat.  A  cloth  dip'd  in  tiiis 
water  gives  moil  light  when  it  is  mov'd. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  fea  there  are  parcels  of  mat- 
ter of  different  colours,  fometimes  red  and  fome- 
times yellow,  floating  on  her  furface.  It  appears 
like  the  fawings  of  wood,  and  the  failors  fay  it  is 
the  fry  or  feed  of  the  whale  ^  of  this  however  we 
cannot  be  certain.  When  water  is  drawn  out  of 
the  fea  in  thofe  parts,  it  is  found  to  be  very  vifcid. 
The  failors  alfo  fay,  that  ih  the  northern  feas  there 
are  large  flioals  of  this  fry,  which  fometimes  ap- 
pear quite  luminous  in  the  night-time,  even  when 
they  are  not  n.p;itated  by  the  motion  of  any  fhip  or 
fdlu 
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To  prove  that  the  water  is  the  more  luminous  in 
proportion  to  its  vifcidity,  the  following  experi- 
ment has  been  made.  They  one  day  catch'd  a 
fifh,  which  fome  took  to  be  a  bonite.  The  infide 
of  the  throat  of  this  fifh,  in  the  night-time,  ap- 
peared like  a  live  coal  •,  fo  that  without  any  other 
light,  a  perfon  could  have  read  as  well  as  by  the 
mod  luminous  rake.  The  throat  was  full  of  a- 
vifcid  matter,  with  which,  when  a  bit  of  wood 
was  befmear'd,  it  forthv/ith  became  luminous  *, 
but  as  foon  as  the  humour  v/as  dried,  the  light  was 
extinguifh'd. 

Let  us  now  examine  whether  ail  thefe  particu* 
larities  may  be  applied  to  the  fyllem  of  thofe  wha 
take  the  principle  of  this  light  to  be  the  motion  of 
the  fubtil  matter,  or  of  globules  occafion'd  by  the 
violent  agitation  of  the  falts. 

Let  us  add  fome  obfervations  on  the  iris,  of 
rain-bow  of  the  fea.  'Tis  principally  after  violent 
tempefts  that  fuch  rain-bows  appear  with  greateft 
fplendor.  'Tis  true  theceleftial  has  this  advantage 
over  the  fea  iris,  that  its  colours  are  more  lively, 
diftin6t  and  various.  In  the  fea  iris  there  are  hard- 
ly more  than  two  colours,  a  dark  yellow  towards 
the  fun,  and  a  pale  green  on  the  oppofite  fide. 
The  other  colours  are  not  lively  enough  to  be  di- 
llinguifh'd.  In  recompence  for  this,  the  fea  rain- 
bows are  much  more  numerous,  fince  at  mid-day 
we  fometimes  fee  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  at  a 
time,  in  a  fituation  oppofite  to  that  of  the  celeftial 
iris,  that  is,  with  their  arches  turn'd  tov/ards  the 
bottom  of  the  fea. 

We  muft  not  forget  thefe  exhalations,  which  be- 
ing inflam'd  in  the  night-time,  form  a  ftreak  of 
light  in  the  air.  Thefe  exhalations  in  the  Indies 
leave  a  much  more  extenfive  ftreak  than  in  Eu- 
rope.    Som-e  of  tjiem   feem   to  be   real   rockets. 

They 
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They  appear  very  near  the  earth,  and  diffure  a 
light  like  that  of  the  moon  on  the  firft  days  of  hef 
Increafe.  Their  fall  is  flow,  and  they  defcribe 
in  a  curve  line  falling. 


C  H  A  p.    XVL 

Of  the  origin  of  mujk,  where  it  is  form' d,  and 
of  the  nourijhment  of  the  anim^al  which  pro-^ 
duces  it. 


ITHERTO  people  have  talk'd  differently  of 
the  origin  of  mufk.  Some  authors  pretend, 
that  it  is  forni'd  in  the  navel  of  the  animal ;  but 
they  are  certainly  millaken,  fmce  it  is  form'd  in 
the  bladder.  This  animal  is  a  fort'  of  fmall  goat, 
which  the  Chinefe  call  hiang-tchang-tfe,  that  is  to 
fay,  the  odoriferous  or  muflc-goat.  Tchang-tfe  fig- 
nifies  goat,  and  hiang  properly  fignifies  odour. 

On  the  eaft  of  Peking  is  a  long  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, where  there  are  great  numbers  of  thefe  muflc- 
goats.  The  people  who  kill  them  fometimes  fell 
the  flefh  by  itfelf,  and  difpofe  of  the  muflc  to  thofe 
who  deal  it  it.  They  cut  out  the  bladder  of  this 
animal,  and  left  the  muik  fliould  evaporate,  tie  it 
tight  about  the  neck,  and  when  they  want  to  pre- 
ferve  it  for  a  curiofit^,  they  dry  it. 

The  muflc  .adheres  to.  the  internal  coat  of, the 
bladder,  in  form  of  a  fait.  That  in  grains  is  the 
mod  valuable,  and  is  calPd  theou-panhiang.  The 
other,  which  is  call'd  mi-hiang,  is  lefs  elleem'd, 
and  much  fmalier  in  the  e-rain.  T  he  female  bears 
no  mufk,  or  at  leaft  what  in  her  refembits  that 
fubllance  has  no  fmelk 
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Serpents  are  the  mod  common  food  of  thefe 
goats  •,  and  tho*  thefe  ferpents  are  of  an  enormous 
bulk,  yet  the  goats  eafily  kill  them,  becaufe  as 
foon  as  a  ferpent  is  within  a  certain  diftance  of  a 
goat,  the  former  is  by  the  fmell  of  the  mufk  fd 
ftupified,  that  it  can  move  no  more. 

This  is  fo  evident,  that  the  country  people  who  go 
to  feek  for  wood,  or  make  char- coal  on  the  moun- 
tains, have  no  better  fecret  to  preferve  themfelves 
from  the  flings  of  thefe  ferpents,  which  are  very 
dangerous,  than  to  carry  two  or  thi'ee  grains  of 
mufk  about  them.  In  this  cafe  they  deep  fecurely 
after  dinner,  and  if  any  ferpent  fhould  come  near 
them,  it  is  forthwith  laid  aQeep  by  the  fmell  of  the 
mufk,  and  can  go  no  farther. 


CHAP.    XVII. 

*The  method  of  giving  a  lujlre  to  the  gold  laid  on 
porcelain  5  the  different  kinds  of  varnijhes 
and  colours  given  to  the  porcelain  ;  the  method 
of  preparing  thefe  vamijhes  and  colours  ; 
new  defigns  of  porcelain  works ;  m^ner  of 
embojing  porcelain  i 

AS  gold  laid  Upon  pdrcelain  is,  in  procefs  of 
time,  effac'd,  ^nd  lofes  a  great  deal  of  its 
luftre,  they  reflore  its  fplendor,  by  wetting  the 
porcelain  with  pure  water,  and  rubbing  it  with  an 
aggate  fldne  -,  but  they  mufl  take  care  to  rub  the 
vefTel  in  the  fame  difedion,  for  example^  from  the 
tight  to  the  left. 

The  lips  of  the  porcelain  are  principally  fubjedt 
to  fcale  off.     To  remedy  this  inconveniency,  they 
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fortify  them  with  a  certain  quantity  of  bai1fibo0- 
coal  po.unded>  which  they  mix  with  the  varniib 
that  is  laid  on  the  porcelain,  and  which  gives  it  a 
grey  or  cineritious  colour.  Then  with  the  pincei"s 
they  make  a  border  of  this  mixture  round  the  por- 
celain already  dry,  putting  it  on  the  wheel.  When 
it  is  time  they  apply  the  varnifh  to  the  border  as 
they  do  to  the  reft  of  the  porcelain,  and  when  it  is 
bak'd,  the  edges  are  extremely  white.  As  there 
is  no  bamboo  in  Europe,  its  place  maybe  fupplied 
by  willow  coal,  or  rather  that  of  elder,  which 
more  approaches  to  bamboo. 

It  is  to  be  obferv'd,  firft,  that  before  the  bamboo 
is  reduc'd  to  coal,  its  green  ikin  muft  be  taken  off, 
becaufe  the  afhes  of  that  ikin  make  the  porcelain 
break  in  the  furnace.  Secondly,  That  the  work- 
man ought  not  to  touch  the  porcelain  with  greafy 
or  oily  hands,  finceby  this  means  the  part  touch'd 
would  infallibly  crack  in  the  baking. 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  when  fpeaking  of  the  co- 
lours laid  on  the  porcelain,  we  have  faid,  that  there 
was  a  red  one  blown  upon  the  porcelain,  and  ex- 
plained the  manner  of  applying  that  colour.  But 
we  did  nbt  there  obferve,  that  there  was  alfo  a  blue 
one  blown,  in  which  it  is  eafier  to  fucceed.  The 
Chinefe  workmen  agree,  that  if  it  was  not  too 
expenfive,  they  could  alfo  blow  gold  and  filver 
upon  porcelain,  of  a  black  or  blue  ground,  that  is, 
diffufe  gold  or  filver  equally  all  over  it.  This 
fort  of  porcelain  of  a  new  tafte   could  not  fail  to 

pleafe. 

They  blow  the  varnifh  as  well  as  the  red.  They 
have  for  the  emperor  made  works  fo  delicate  and 
fine,  that  they  were  oblig'd  to  place  them  on  cot- 
ton, becaufe  they  could  not  handle  pieces  fo  tender, 
without  danger  of  breaking  them  ;  and  as  it  is  not 
pcffible  to  plunge  them  in  the  varnifli,    without 
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ouching  them  with  the  hand,  they  blow  the  var- 
nifh  upon  them. 

*Tis  to  be  obferv'd,  that  in  blowing  the  blue^ 
the  workmen  take  a  precaution  to  preferVe  the  co- 
lour, which  does  not  fall  on  the  china,  and  to  lofe 
as  little  of  it  as  poffible.  This  precaution  is  to 
place  the  vefTel  on  a  pedeftal  placed  over  a  large 
piece  of  paper,  which  ferves  for  fome  time.  When 
the  azure  is  dry,  they  take  it  off,  by  rubbing  the 
paper  with  a  fmall  brufli. 

They  have  found  a  new  fubftahce  proper  to  en- 
ter the  compofition  of  porcelain.  This  is  a  flone 
or  fpecies  of  chalk  called  hoache^  which  the  Chi- 
nefe  phyficians  ufe  in  a  ptifan^  which  they  fay  re- 
moves wearinefsj  is  aperient  and  refrelhing.  They 
take  fix  parts  of  this  flone^  and  fix  of  liquorice, 
which  they  pulverifci  They  put  half  a  fpoonful 
of  this  pov/der  into  a  large  draught  of  frefil  water^ 
which  they  order  the  patient  to  drink.  They  pre- 
tend, that  this  ptifaa  refrefhes  the  blood,  and  tern* 
perates  internal  heats.  The  workers  in  porcelain 
have  thought  fit  to  employ  this  ftone  inftead  of  the 
kaolin  before  -  mentioned.  Perhaps  fuch  parts 
of  Europe,  where  kaolin  cannot  be  found,  may 
furnifh  the  flone  hoache.  It  is  call'd.  hoa^  becaufe 
it  is  gl  utinous,  and  refeinbles  foap. 

The  porcelain  made  with  the  hoache  is  rare,  and 
much  dearer  than  the  other  kinds.  It  has  an  ex- 
tremely fine  grain,  and  with  refpedl  to  the  work 
of  the  pencil,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  ordinary 
porcelain,  it  is  almofl  what  Vellum  is  to  paper* 
Befides,  this  porcelain  is  extremely  light,  which 
furprifes  a  perfon  accuftomM  to  handle  other  por- 
celains. It  is  alfo  more  brittle  than  the  common 
fort,  and  the  true  degree  of  baking  it  is  very  hard 
to  be  guefs'd  at.  Some  workfnen  do  not  ufe  the 
hoache  for  the  body  of  their  V/ork,  but  make  a 
^  M  2  thin 
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thin  glue  of  it,  in  which  they  dip  the  porcelaim 
when  dry,  before  it  receives  the  colours  and  the 
varnifh,  by  which  means  it  acquires  fome  degree 
of  beauty. 

They  ufe  the  hoache  In  the  following  manner. 
Firfl,  when  they  have  taken  it  from  the  mine,  they 
wafli  it  with  river  or  rain-water,  to  feparate  it  from 
the  yellow  earth  which  adheres  to  it.  Secondly, 
they  break  it,  and  put  it  into  a  veflfel  to  diflblve, 
after  v/hich  they  prepare  it  in  the  fame  manner 
with  the  kaolin.  They  affirm,  th^t  porcelain  may 
be  made  of  the  hoache  alone,  without  any  other 
mixture.  Some  Chinefe  workmen  however  fay, 
that  to  eight  parts  of  hoache  they  put  two  of  pe- 
tunfe,  and  that  in  other  refpeds  they  proceed  in 
the  fame  manner  as  in  making  ordinary  porcelain 
with  petunfe  and  kaolin.  In  this  new  Ipecies  of 
porcelain  the  hoache  is  in  place  of  the  kaolin,  but 
it  is  much  dearer  than  the  other.  The  load  of  kao- 
lin colls  only  twenty  pence,  whereas  that  of  hoache 
comes  to  a  crown.  Thus  it  is  not  furprifing,  that 
this  fliould  be  fold  dearer  than  the  common  porce- 
lain. 

There  is  another  obfervation  to  be  made  on  the 
hoache  ^  when  they  prepare  it,  and  form  it  into 
fmall  fquares  like  the  petunfe,  they  difTolve  in  wa- 
ter a  certain  quantity  of  thefe  fquares,  of  which 
they  form  a  very  clear  glue  or  cement.  In  this 
they  dip  the  pencil,  and  draw  various  defigns  on 
the  porcelain,  and  when  it  is  dry  they  give  it  the 
varnifh.  When  the  porcelain  is  bak'd  we  perceive 
thefe  defigns  to  be  of  a  different  white  from  the 
reft.  They  feem  to  be  a  delicate  fteam  fpread  on 
the  furface.  The  white  of  the  hoache  is  call'd  fia- 
myaoe,'  or  ivory  white. 

They  paint  figures  on  porcelains  with  chekao, 
as   well  as  with  hoache,  which  gives   it   another 
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fpecles  of  white  colour  ♦,  but  the  chekao  has  this 
pecuh'ar  to  itfelf,  that  before  it  is  prepared  like 
the  hoache,  it  muft  be  toafted  on  the  hearth,  after 
which  it  is  broken,  and  prepar'd  in  the  fame  man- 
ner with  the  hoach-e.  They  throw  it  into  a  vefTel 
full  of  water,  and  agitate  it  there.  They  at  diffe- 
rent times  take  off  the  cream  which  floats  upon  it  5 
and  when  all  this  is  done,  they  find  a  pure  mafs, 
which  they  employ  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  puri- 
fied hoache.  The  chekao  cannot  ferve  as  the  body 
of  the  porcelain.  Hitherto  nothing  but  the  haoche 
has  been  found  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  kaolin, 
and  give  folidity  to  the  porcelain.  If,  according 
to  the  Chinefe  workmen,  they  were  to  put  more 
than  two  parts  of  the  petunfe  to  two  parts  of  the 
hoache,  the  porcelain  would  infallibly  be  deflroy'd 
in  baking,  becaufe  its  parts  are  not  fufficiently 
united. 

We  have  not  as  yetfpoken  of  a  kind  of  varnifh 
call'd  tfe-kin-yeou,  that  is,  burnijh'd  varnifh  of 
gold.  We  might  rather  call  it  varnifh  of  a  bronze, 
or  coffee-colour,  or  of  the  colour  of  a  wither'd 
leaf  This  varnifh  is  of  a  late  invention,  and  in  order 
to  make  it,  they  take  common  yellow  earth,  and 
manage  it  in  the  fame  manner  they  do  the  petunfe. 
When  it  is  preparM  they  employ  only  the  mofl  de- 
licate part  of  it,  which  they  throw  into  water,  and 
which  forms  a  glue  as  liquid  as  the  ordinary  var- 
nifh, caird  peyeou,  which  is  made  of  pieces  of 
rocks.  Thefe  two  varnifhcs,  the  peyeou,  and  the 
tfe-kin  are  mix'd  together,  and  for  this  purpofe 
they  ought  to  be  render'd  equally  liquid.  Of  thi$ 
they  make  a  tryal,  by  plunging  the  petunfe  into 
both ;  and  if  each  of  the  varnifhes  penetrates  its 
petunfe,  they  judge  them  equally  liquid,  and  pro- 
per to  incorporate  with  each  other.  They  alfo  mix 
with  the  tfe-kin  varnifh  or  oil  of   quick  lime, 
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and  afhes  of  ferns,  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  a$ 
direded  in  the  fourth  chapter,  and  of  the  fame  li- 
quidity with  the  peyeou  -,  but  they  mix  more  or  kft 
of  thefe  yarniflies  with  the  tfe-kin,  according  as 
they  want  it  deeper  or  fainter,  This  may  be  known 
by  feveral  tryals  ;  for  example,  mix  two  cupfuls 
of  the  tfe-kin,  with  eight  of  the  peyeou  -,  then 
to  four  cupfuls  of  this  mixture  add  one  cupful  of 
the  varnifh  of  lime  and  fern. 

^Tis  not  long  fince  they  found  the  fecret  of 
painting  the  porcelain  with  the  tfoui,  which  is  of  q. 
violet  colour,  and  gilding  it.  They  have  tried 
to  make  a  mixture  of  gold  leaf  with  the  varnilh 
and  powder  of  flints,  which  they  applied  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  red,  with  oil  ;  but  this  varnilh 
does  not  fucceed,  and  they  have  found  that  the 
varnilh  of  the  tfe-kin  had  more  beapty  and  fplen- 
dor. 

Formerly  they  made  cups  to  which  they  gave 
the  outfide  a  gilded  varnilh,  and  the  ipfide  the 
pure  white  varnifh.  They  afterwards  varied,  and 
to  a  cup  or  veifel  they  intended  to  varnifli,  they 
in  one  or  two  parts  applied  a  fquare  or  circle  of 
]paper  -,  and  after  having  laid*on  the  varnilh,  they 
rais'd  the  paper,  and  painted  the  unvarniHi'd  fpace 
red  or  blue.  When  the  porcelain  was  dry,  they 
gave  it  the  ufual  varnilh,  whether  by  blowing  or 
btherwife.  Some  fill  thefe  empty  fpaces  with  a 
ground  of  blue  or  black,  in  order  to  apply  the 
gilding  after  the  firft  baking.  In  this  refpcd  we 
may  imagine  feveral  combinations  according  to 
our  fancy. 

They  have  alfo  invented  a  new  fort  of  porce- 
lain which  is  of  an  olive  colour,  and  which  they 
call  long-tfiven.  This  fpecies  was  formerly 
called  tfinko,  the  name  of  a  fruit  among 
them,  whofe  colour  refembles  that  of  olives.  This 
colour  is  given  to  the  porcelain,  by  mixing  feven 
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cvps  of  the  varnifli  call'd  tfe-kin,  with  four  cups 
of  peyeoii,  two  cnps,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  oil 
of  quick-lime  and  ferns,  and  one  of  tfouyeou, 
which  is  an  oil  obtain'd  from  flints.  The  tfouyeou 
makes  a  large  quantity  of  veins  appear  on  the  por- 
celain. When  they  ufe  it  alone,  the  porcelain  is 
brittle,  and  without  found  when  liruck  j  but  when 
it  is  mix*d  with  the  other  varnilhes,  it  is  varie- 
gated by  beautiful  fmall  veins,  and  neither  renders 
the  porcelain  lefs  fonorous  nor  more  brittle  than 
the  common  fort. 

We  muft  not  omit  one  thing,  which  1%  that 
before  they  give  the  varhifh  to  the  porcelain,  they 
polifh  it,  and  fmooth  all  its  fmalleft  inequalities. 
This  is  done  by  a  pencil  made  of  very  fine  feathers, 
which  they  moiften  with  water,  and  gently 
pafs  it  over  the  whole  ;  but  it  is  principally  with 
thG  fine  china  that  they  ufe  fo  much  pains. 

The  fhining  or  refleding  black  is  given  to  the 
porcelain  by  plunging  it  in  a  liquid  mixture  com- 
posed of  prepared  azure.  In  this  cafe  it  is  not  ne- 
ceffary  to  employ  the  fineil  azure,  but  the  compo- 
lition  muft  be  a  little  thick,  and  mix'd  with  the 
varnifli  of  peyeou  and  tfe-kin,  adding  a  little  of 
the  oil  of  lime,  and  of  the  afhes  of  fern.  For  ex- 
ample, with  ten  ounces  of  azure  pounded  in  a 
mortar,  we  muft  mix  one  cup  of  tfe-kin,  one  [cup 
of  peyeou,  and  two  cups  of  the  oil  of  ferns,  burnt 
with  quick-lime.  This  mixture  carries  its  varnifh 
with  it,  fo  that  it  is  not  neceffary  to  give  it  another. 
When  they  bake  this  fpecies  of  black  china,  they 
place  it  in  the  middle  of  the  furnace,  and  not  near 
the  vault  where  the  fire  has  the  greateft  force. 

It  is  not  true,  that  the  red  laid  on  with  oil, 
called  the  yeou-ci-hunc,  is  drawn  from  the  red  of 
copperas,  fuch  as  that  which  is  employ'd  in  paint- 
ing the  rebak'd  porcelain  red.  This  red  laid  on 
with  oil  is  made  of  the  grains  of  red  copper^  and  of 
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the  powder  of  a  certain  flone  or  flint  of  a  redifh 
caft.  'Tis  thought  that  this  flone  is  a  kind  of 
alum  employed  in  medicine.  The  whole  is  pound- 
ed in  a  mortar,  along  with  the  urine  of  a  young 
man,  and  the  oil  qf  peyeou.  This  mixture  is  ap- 
plied to  the  porcelain,  before  it  is  bak'd,  and  they 
give  it  no  other  varnifh.  They  muft  take  care 
during  the  baking,  that  the  red  colour  fall  not  to 
the  bottom  of  the  veflel.  The  Chinefe  workmen 
fay,  that  when  they  want  to  give  this  red  to  the 
porcelain,  they  do  not  make  ufe  of  the  petunie  to 
form  it,  but  that  in  its  (lead,  they  employ  together 
with  the  kaolin  a  yellow  earth,  prepar'd  in  the 
fame  manner  with  the  petunfe.  It  is  probable  that 
fuch  an  earth  is  rnore  proper  to  receive  this  kind  of 
colour. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  be  glad  to  know  how  the 
grains  of  copper  are  prepar'd.  In  China  there  is 
no  fiiver  coin,  fince  in  commerce  they  ufe  it  in 
lumps,  and  there  are  a  great  many  pieces  bad. 
There  are  however  certain  occafions  on  whjch  it  is 
neceffary  to  refine  thefe  bad  pieces,  when,  for  ex- 
ample, taxes  or  fimilar  contributions  are  to  be  paid. 
Then  they  have  recourfe  to  workmen,  whofe  only 
bufinefs  it  is  to  refine  the  filver  in  furnaces  made 
for  that  purpofe,  and  to  feparate  it  from  the  copper 
and  lead.  Before  the  melted  copper  is  harden'd 
and  congeal'd,  they  take  a  fmall  broom,  which 
they  dip  flightly  in  water;  then  by  flriking  on  the 
handle  of  the  broom,  they  fprinkle  the  melted 
copper  with  water.  A  pellicule  is  form'd  on  the 
furface,  which  they  take  off  with  iron  pincers,  and 
plunge  it  in  cold  water,  where  the  grains  are 
form'd,  and  multiplied  in  proportion  as  they  re- 
iterate the  operation.  It  is  evident,  that  if  they 
employ *d  aquafortis  to  difTolve  their  copper,  the 
powder  would  be  more  proper  for  making  the  co- 
lour 
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lour  of  which  we  fpeak.  But  the  Chinefe  are  un- 
acquainted with  aquafortis  and  aqua  regia,  and 
their  inventions  are  all  extremely  fimple. 

They  have  executed  defigns  which  were  thought 
impradicable.  Thefe  are  urns  three  feet  high  and 
more  without  the  cover,  which  rifes  a  foot  high 
like  a  pyramid.  Thefe  urns  confift  of  three  diffe- 
rent pieces,  fo  elegantly  join'd,  that  they  feem  to 
make  but  one. 

There  are  alfo  pieces  of  porcelain  which  they 
(Call  yao-pien,  which  fignifies  tranfmutation.  This 
tranfmutation  is  caus'd  either  by  the  defedb  or  ex- 
cefs  of  the  heat,  or  by  other  caufes  which  are  not 
eafily  difcover'd.  Thefe  pieces  which  have  not 
fucceeded  agreeably  to  the  intention  of  the  work- 
man, and  are  the  pure  effeds  of  chance,  are  not 
|efs  beautiful  and  valuable  than  the  others. 

A  'yvorkman  intended  to  make  veflels  with 
red  flowers  blown  ;  a  hundred  pieces  were  entirely 
loft,  while  only  one  came  out  of  the  furnace,  per- 
feftly  like  a  fpecies  of  aggate. 

If  they  would  run  the  rifk,  and  be  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  different  tryals,  they  might  effedually 
difcover  the  art  of  making  what  chance  at  that 
time  produced.  For  this  reafon  they  have  thought 
fit  to  make  porcelain  of  a  fhining  black,  which 
they  call  oukom.  The  caprice  of  the  furnace  has 
determin'd  them  to  this  refearch,  in  which  they 
have  fucceeded. 

When  they  want  to  give  a  varnifh,  which  renders 
porcelain  extremely  white,  they  add  to  thirteen 
cups  of  peyeou,  one  cup  of  the  oil  of  fern  afhes  as 
liquid  as  the  peyeou.  This  varnifli  is  ftrong,  and 
ought  not  to  be  given  to  the  porcelain  which  is  to 
be  painted  blue,  becaufe  after  baking,  the  colour 
would  not  appear  thro'  thevarnilh.  The  porce- 
lain which  has  got  the  ftrongeft  varnifh,  may  with- 
out 
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out  any  dread  be  expos'd  to  the  greateft  heat  of 
the  furnace.  Thus  they  bake  it  all  white,  either 
with  a  view  to  keep  it  in  that  colour,  or  to  gild  it, 
or  paint^  it  in  different  colours,  and  then  bake  it  a 
fecond  time.  But  when  they  want  to  paint  porce- 
lain blue  with  a  defign  that  the  colour  fhould  ap- 
pear after  the  baking,  they  only  take  feven  cups  of 
peyeou,  with  one  cup  of  varnifh,  or  of  the  mixture 
of  lime  and  fern  afhes. 

'Tis  to  be  obferv'd  in  general,  that  the  porce- 
lain whofe  varnifh  contains  a  great  deal  of  fern 
afhes,  ought  to  be  bak'd  in  the  mofl  temperate 
part  of  the  furnace,  that  is,  either  after  the  three 
firft  ranks,  or  at  the  bottom,  about  a  foot  or  a 
foot  and  a  half  high.  If  it  was  bak'd  at  the  top 
of  the  furnace,  the  fern  afhes  would  be  fus'd  with 
precipitation,  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
porcelain.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  red  laid 
on  with  oil,  the  blown  red,  and  the  long-tfiven, 
on  account  of  the  grains  of  copper  contain'd  in 
thefe  varnifhes  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  top  of  the 
furnace  they  bake  the  porcelain,  to  which  they  have 
only  given  the  tfoui-yeou,  which  is  the  varnifh 
that  gives  the  porcelain  fo  many  veins,  that  it 
feems  to  confift  of  pieces  join'd  together. 

The  red  of  copperas,  laid  on  the  rebak'd  porce- 
lains, is  made  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  chapter,  with  copperas  call'd  tfao-fan.  But 
before  we  give  the  method  of  compofmg  this  co^ 
lour,  we  fhall  firfl  explain  the  proportion  and  mea^- 
fure  of  the  Chinefe  weights. 

The  kin  or  Chinefe  pound  confifls  of  fixtecn 
ounces,  which  they  call  leams  or  taels. 

The  leam  or  tael  is  a  Chinefe  ounce. 

The  tfien  or  mas  is  the  tenth  part  of  the  leam  or 
tael. 
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The  fuen  is  the  tenth  part  of  the  tfien  or  mas. 
The  by  is  the  tenth  part  of  the  fuen. 
The  hoa  is  the  tenth  part  of  the  by. 
To  a  learn  or  tael  of  cerufs  they  add  two  mas  ot 
this  red.     They  pafs  the  cerufs  and  the  red  thro'  a 
fieve,  and  mix  them  together  dry.     Then^ they  in- 
corporate them  with  water  impregnated  with  com- 
mon glue,  reduc'd    to  the  confidence  of  mouth- 
glue.     This  glue   fixes  the  red  to  the  porcelain, 
and  prevents  its  melting.     As  the  colours,  if  laid 
on  too  thick,  would   produce   inequalities  on.  the 
furface,  they  now  and  then  dip  the  pencil  in  water, 
and  then  in  the  colour  which  they  intend  to  ufe. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  white  colour,  to  a  learn  of 
cerufs  they  add  three  mas  and  three  fuen  of  the 
powder  of  the  moft  tranfparent  flint  calcin'd,  after 
having  luted  them  in  a  vefTel  of  porcelain,  which 
they  bury  in  the  fand  of  the  furnace  before  they  heat 
it.  This  powder  ought  to  be  impalpable.  They 
ufe  fimple"  water  v/ithout  any  mixture  of  glue,  in 
order  to  incorporate  it  with  the  cerufs. 

In  order  to  make  the  deep  green,  they  add  to  one 
Itael  of  cerufs  three  mas  and  three  fuen  of  the  pow- 
der of  flint,  with  eight  fuen,  or  near  a  mas  of  tom- 
hoa-pien,  to  make  the  green.  They  muft  wafh  it 
well,  and  carefully  feparate  the  grains  of  copper 
which  are  mix'd  with  it,  and  which  are  not  proper 
for  the  green.  They  only  employ  the  fcoriae,  that 
is  to  fay",  the  parts  of  the  metal  which  are  feparated 
•vf  hen  they  work  it. 

As  for  the  yellow  colour,  it  is  made  by  adding_ 
to  a  tael  of  cerufs  three  mas  and  three  fuen  of 
powder  of  flint,  and  one  fuen  and  eight  by  of  red, 
which  has  not  been  mix'd  with  cerufs.  To  make  a 
beautiful  yellow,  you  muft  add  two  fuen  and  a 
half  of  this  prim^itive  red. 
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A  tael  of  cerufs,  three  mas  and  three  fuen  of 
powder  of  flint,  and  two  by  of  azure,  form  a 
deep  blue  of  a  violet  cail*  Some  workmen  add* 
eight  by  of  azure. 

The  mixture  of  green  and  white,  for  example, 
one  part  of  green  added  to  two  of  white,  makes 
the  water-green  which  is  very  clear. 

The  mixture  of  green  and  yellow,  for  example, 
two  cups  of  deep  green  added  to  one  of  yellow, 
produces  the  colour,  which  refembles  a  leaf  fome- 
what  faded. 

In  order  to  produce  black,  they  dilute  the  azure 
in  watel-,  but  the  folution  muft  be  very  thin.  They 
iriix  with  it  a  little  common  glue  macerated  in 
lime  water,  and  boiled  to  the  confiflence  of  mouth- 
glue.  When  with  this  black  they  have  painted 
the  porcelain  which  they  intend  to  bake  afecond 
time,  they  cover  the  black  parts  with  white. 
In  the  baking,  this  whjte  is  incorporated  with  the 
black,  juflas  the  common  varnifh  is  with  the  blue 
of  the  common  porcelain. 

There  is  another  colour  called  tfm,  which  is 
prepared  of  a  flone  or  mineral  refembling  Roman 
vitriol.  It  is  probable  that  this  fubftance  is  taken 
from  feme  lead  mine,  and  that  carrying  imper- 
ceptible particles  of  the  lead  along  with  it,  it  in- 
fmuates  itfelf  into  the  porcelain  without  the  help 
of  the  cerufs,  which  is  the  vehicle  of  the  other  co- 
lours given  to  the  rebak'd  porcelain. 

"Tis  of  this  tfm  that  they  make  the  deep  violet. 
It  is  found  at  Cantong  and  at  Pekin,  but  that  found 
at  the  laft  of  thefe  places  is  by  far  the  bell.  It  is 
fold  at  feven  fhillings  and  fix  pence  a  poupd,  The 
tfin  is  fus'd,  and  when  it  is  fo,  filver-fmiths  by 
way  of  enamel  lay  it  upon  filver  works,  They 
will  put,  for  inftance,  a  fmall  circle  of  tfm 
about  a  jing,  or  they  will  enchafe  it  by  way  of  a 
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ftone.  This  fpecies  of  enamel  comes  off  at  laft, 
but  they  endeavour  to  prevent  this  by  laying  it  on 
a  flight  ground  of  mouth  or  common  glue. 

The  tfin,  as  well  as  the  other  colours  we  have 
mentioned,  is  only  ufed  for  the  rebaked  porcelain. 
The  tfm  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner. 
They  do  not  toaft  it  as  they  do  the  azure,  but 
break  it  and  reduce  it  to  a  very  fine  powder. 
Then  they  put  it  into  a  vefTel  full  of  water,  which 
they  agitate  a  little.  Then  they  pour  out  the  wa- 
ter, in  which  there  is  fome  naftinefs,  and  keep  the 
cryftal  which  has  funk  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffeL 
This  mafs  thus  diluted  lofes  its  beautiful  colour, 
but  the  tfin  recovers  its  violet  colour  when  the  por- 
celain is  bak'd.  The  tfin  may  be  kept  as  long  as 
they  pleafe.  When  they  want  to  paint  any  porce- 
lain vefiiel  with  this  colour,  they  muft  dilute  it 
with  water,  mixing  a  little  common  glue  with  ir, 
which  by  fome  is  thought  unneceflary  ^  but  this 
muft  be  determined  by  experience. 

In  order  to  gild  or  filverize  the  porcelain,  they 
add  two  fucn  of  cerufs  to  two  mas  of  diffolved 
gold  or  filver  leaf.  The  filver  upon  the  varnifh 
tfe-kin  has  a  beautiful  fplendor.  If  they  gild  fome, 
and  filverize  others,  they  do  not  leave  the  filveris'd 
work  fo  long  as  the  gilt  in  the  fmall  furnace, 
otherwife  the  filver  would  difappear  before  the 
gold  obtains  the  degree  of  baking  neceflary  to  give 
it  its  luftre. 

There  is  another  fort  of  coloured  porcelain, 
which  fells  dearer  than  thofe  painted  with  the  co- 
lours we  have  mentioned.  Perhaps  the  account  I 
am  to  give  of  it  may  be  of  fome  ufe  for  perfeding 
the  Dutch  ware,  tho'  we  cannot  obtain  the  perfedi- 
on  of  the  Chinefe  porcelain. 

To  make  thefe  kinds  of  works,  it  is  not  neceffa- 
ty  that  the  fubftance  employed  Ihould  be  extreme- 
ly 
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y  fine.  They  take  cups  which  have  been  already 
bak'd  in  the  large  furnace^  without  being  varnifb- 
ed,  which  are  confequefitly  all  white,  and  have  no 
luftre.  They  colour  them  by  plunging  them  in 
the  veflel  where  the  colour  is  prepared,  when  they 
want  them  of  the  fame  colour.  But  if  they  want 
them  of  different  colour?,  fuch  as  the  works  called 
hoan-tou-houan,  which  are  divided  into  a  kind  of 
fquares,  fome  of  which  are  yellow  and  others  green, 
they  apply  thefe  colours  with  a  large  pencil.  This 
is  all  the  ornament  they  give  to  this  fpecies  of  por- 
celain, only  after  the  baking,  they  lay  a  little  ver- 
milion on  certain  places  ;  as  for  example^  on  the 
beaks  of  certain  birds  ♦,  but  this  colour  is  not 
baked  becaufe  the  fire  would  deflroy  it^  for  which 
reafon  it  does  not  lafl  long.  When  they  have  ap- 
plied the  other  colours  they  rebake  the  porcelain  in 
the  large  furnace,  with  other  porcelains  which  have 
not  been  bak'd  before.  It  mufl  be  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace,  and  below  the  air-vent, 
where  the  fire  has  kfs  activity  j  becaufe  ah  intenfe 
fire  would  deftroy  the  colours, 

The  colours  proper  for  this  fort  of  porcelain 
are  prepared  in  the  following  manner.  In  order 
to  make  the  green  they  take  tam-hoa-pien,  falt-^ 
petre,  and  powder  of  flint.  ,  When  they  have 
reduced  them  feparately  into  an  impalpable  pow^ 
der,  they  dilute  and  mix  them  together  with 
water. 

The  mod  common  azure  together  with  falt- 
petre,  and  powder  of  flint,  forms  the  violet. 

The  yellow  is  prepared  by  abiding  three  mas 
of  the  red  of  copperas  to  three  ounces  of  the  pow- 
der of  flint,  and  three  ounces  of  cerufs. 

For  producing  the  white,  to  four  mas  of  the 
powder  of  flint  they  add  a  tael  of  cerufs.  All 
thefe  ingrediv-nts  are  to  be  diluted  in  water^^  and 
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this  IS  the  whole  of  what  relates  to    the  colours 
of  this  fort  of  porcelain. 

When  fpeaking  of  the  furnaces  where  they  re- 
bake  the  painted  porcelain,  we  have  obfervcd, 
that  they  make  piles  of  porcelain  veiTels,  put- 
ing  the  fmaller  into  the  larger,  and  thus  rang- 
ing them  in  the  furnace.  Care  mud  be  taken, 
that  the  veflels  do  not  touch  each  other  in  the 
parts  which  have  been  painted  ;  for  in  this  cafe 
all  the  veffels  would  be  loft.  The  foot  of  one 
cup  rnay  be  .  fupported  by  the  bottom  of  ano- 
ther, tho'  it  be  painted;  becaufe  the  edges  of  the 
bottom  of  the  fmaller  cup  are  not  painted  ;  but 
the  fides  of  one  cup  muft  not  touch  thofe  of  ano- 
ther. Thus,  when  they  have  cups  which  do  not: 
eafily  enter  iato  each  other,  fuch  as  the  long  cho- 
colate cups,  the  Chinefe  workmen  range  them  in 
the  following  manner. 

Upon  a  bed  of  thefe  porcelains  laid  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furnace,  they  lay  a  covering  either  of 
plates  made  of  the  earth  with  which  the  furnaces 
are  built,  or  of  the  pieces  of  cafes  for  the  porcelain  ^ 
for  in  China  every  thing  is  ufed  to  the  beft  advan- 
tage. Above  this  covering  they  lay  another  bed 
of  thefe  porcelains,  and  continue  to  do  fo  to  the 
very  top  of  the  furnace. 

It  is  not  true,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  that 
they  know  that  the  painted  or  gilt  porcelain  is 
baked  when  they  fee  the  gold  or  colours  fparkle 
with  all  their  luftre.  The  colqurs  are  not  diftin- 
guilhed,  till  the  rebak'd  porcelain  is  become  cold. 
They  judge  that  the  porcelain  baked  in  the  fmall 
furnace  is  ready  to  be  taken  out,  when  looking 
thro'  the  aperture  at  the  top,  they  to  the  very  bot- 
tom fee  all  the  porcelains  red  with  the  fire,  when 
they  diftinguilh  the  pil'd  cups  from  each  other 
when  the  porcelain  has  no  longer  thofe  inequali- 
ties 
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ties  formed  by  the  colours  ;  and  when  the  colours 
are  incorporated  in  the  body  of  the  porcelain,  irt 
the  fame  manner  that  the  varnifh  laid  upon  th^ 
beautiful  azure,  is  incorporated  with  it  by  the  heat 
of  the  large  furnace. 

As  for  the  porcelain  rebak'd  in  the  large  fur- 
nace, they  judge  that  it  is  fufficiently  bak'd,  ill. 
When  the  flame  which  comes  out  is  not  of  a  very 
red,  but  rather  of  a  whitifh  colour.  2dly,  When 
looking  thro'  one  of  the  apertures,  they  perceive' 
that  the  cafes  are  all  red.  gdly,  When  after  hav- 
ing opened  a  cafe  at  the  top,  and  taken  a  piece  of 
porcelain  out  of  it,  they  perceive  when  it  is  cold, 
that  the  varnifh  and  colours  are  in  the  condition  iri 
•which  they  want  them.  And  4thly,  When  look- 
ing in  at  the  top  of  the  furnace,  they  perceive  the 
gravel  in  its  bottom  to  be  Ihining.  By  all  thefe 
marks,  a  workman  judges  whether  the  porcelain  is 
perfedlly  bak'd. 

When  they  would  have  the  blue  intirely  to 
cover  the  vefTel,  they  ufe  leao  or  azure  prepared 
and  diluted  in  water  to  a  due  confidence,  and  in 
this  they  plunge  the  veffel.  As  for  the  blown  blue 
called  tfui-tfim  -,  they  in  it  ufe  the  moft  beautiful 
azure  prepared  in  the  manner  before  mentioned. 
They  blow  it  upon  the  veffel,  and  when  it  is  dry 
they  lay  on  the  ordinary  varnifh  either  alone,  or 
mixed  with  tfoui-yeou,  if  they  would  have  the 
porcelain  veined. 

Some  workmen  upon  this  azure,  whether  blown 
or  otherwife,  draw  figures  with  the  point  of  a  long 
needle.  The  needle  removes  as  many  fmall  grains 
of  the  dry  azure  as  is  neceffary  to  reprcfent  the  fi- 
gure, after  which  they  lay  on  the  varnifh.  When 
the  porcelain  is  bak*d,  the  figures  appear  painted 

in  miniature. 
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There  is  not  fo  much  labour  as  may  be  imagin- 
ed, in  making  the  porcelains  on  which  flowers^ 
dragon«,  and  other  fimilar  figures  are  embofs'di 
They  firfl  trace  them  with  the  graver  on  the  body 
of  the  vefTel  \  then  they  make  fmall  incifions 
round  them,  which  raife  them  \  and  lallly  they 
apply  the  varnifli. 

The  following  things  are  to  be  obferved  in  the 
manner  of  preparing  the  leao,  or  azure,  ill.  Before 
burying  it  in  the  gravel  of  the  furnace,  where  it  is  to 
be  toafted,  it  mufl  be  well  wafii'd,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  earth  which  adheres  to  it.  2dly,  It 
mufl  be  included  in  a  cafe  of  porcelain  well  luted, 
3dly,  When  it  is  toafled  it  mufl  be  pounded,  and 
pafsM  thro'  a  fieve.  Then  they  put  it  into  a  well-var- 
nifhed  vefTel,  and  pour  boiling  water  upon  it. 
ter  having  agitated  it  a  little,  they  take  cfF  the  froth 
on  the  furface,  and  pour  out  the  water  by  inclining 
the  vefTel  to  one  fide.  This  preparation  of  azure 
with  boiling  water  is  to  be  repeated  twice.  After 
this  they  take  the  azure  thus  moifl  and  reduced  in- 
to a  kind  of  thin  pafle,  and  putting  it  into  a  mor- 
tar, pound  it  for  a  confiderable  time. 

The  azure  is  found  in  the  mines  of  rock-coal,  or 
in  the  red  earths  adjacent  to  thofe  mines.  It  fome- 
times  appears  on  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and 
this  is  an  infallible  fign,  that  by  digging  farther, 
more  of  it  may  be  found.  In  the  mine  it  prefents 
itfelf  in  pieces  as  large  as  a  man's  thumb,  but 
flat,  and  not  round.  The  coarfe  azure  is  pretty 
common,  but  the  fine  is  very  rare,  and  not  eafily 
difcerned  by  the  eye  5  and  we  mufl  make  tryal  of  it 
before  we  can  judge  of  its  value.  This  tryal  con- 
fifls  in  painting  a  porcelain  vefTel  with  it,  and  then 
baking  the  vefTel.  If  Europe  produced  beautiful 
leao  or  azure,  and  fine  tfm,  which  is  a  kind  of 
violet  colour,  thefe  would  among  the  Chinefe,  be 
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Commodities  of  great  value,  and  eafily  tranfport- 
ed,  fo  that  we  might  bring  back  the  mod  beauti- 
ful porcelain  in  exchange  for  them.  We  have  al- 
ready obferved  that  a  pound  of  tfin  is  fold  for  a 
tael  ^nd  eight  mas,  that  is,  for  feven  fhillings  and 
fix  pence.  For  two  taels  they  fell  a  box  of  beauti- 
ful leao,  which  contains  only  fix  ounces,  and  this 
amounts  to  twenty  pence  an  ounce. 

They  have  try'd  to  paint  fome  porcelain  vef- 
feis  black  with  the  fineft  of  the  Chinefe  ink  •,  but 
this  attempt  had  'no  fuccefs  5  for  when  the  porce- 
lain was  baked  it  was  found  to  be  very  white.  As 
the  parts  of  this  black  have  not  a  fufficient  body, 
they  were  difTipated  by  the  adion  of  the  fire,  or 
rather  they  had  not  force  enough  to  penetrate  the 
bed  of  varnifh,  and  produce  a  colour  different 
from  it. 


CHAP.     XVIII. 

Defer iption  of  rhubarb  and  feveral  other  aro- 
matic and  medicinal  plants^  their  ^virtues  and 
ufes ;  the  manner  of  preparing  and  ufmg 
them  y  the  Jkill  of  the  Chinefe  phyficia7is. 

THE  mofl  fingular  plant  produced  in  China» 
is  the  hia-tfaa-tom-chom,  which  fignifies 
that  this  plant  is  an  herb  during  thefummer,  but  in 
the  beginning  of  winter  becomes  a  worm.  If  the 
matter  be  duly  confidered,  it  will  be  found  that 
this  name  has  not  been  given  to  it  without  reafon. 
Nothing  better  reprefents  a  worm  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  yellowifh  colour.  We  fee 
the  head,  the  body,  the  eyes,  the  feet  on  each  fide 
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oF  the  belly,  and  the  foldings  on  the  back  diflind- 
ly  fornned.  Thefe  things  are  bed  obferved  when 
the  plant  is  recent  •,  for  in  time,  efpecially  when  it 
is  expofed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  blackifh,  and  is 
foon  corrupted,  becaufe  its  fubfianceis  foft.  This 
plant  palTes  in  China  for  one  o^  the  exotic  kind^ 
and  is  very  rare,  fince  few  are  to  be  feen  except  at 
the  palace.  It  alfo  grows  in  the  Thibet,  and  is 
found,  tho'  in  a  fmall  quantity,  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  province  of  Tfe-tcheouen,  which  borders  on 
the  kingdom  of  Thibet. 

The  virtues  of  this  plant  nearly  refemble  thofe 
afcribed  to  the  gen-feng,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  frequent  ufe  of  it  does  not  produce  hemorrhages, 
as  the  gen-feng  does.  It  fortifies  and  reftores  parts 
weakened  either  by  excefs  of  labour,  or  long  pro- 
traded  difeafes*  It  is  ufed  in  the  following  man- 
ner. 

They  take  five  drams  of  it  whole,  with  its 
tail,  and  with  thefe  they  ftuff  the  belly  of  a  tame 
duck,  which  they  roaft  before  a  flow  fire,  and 
when  it  is  fufiiciently  roailed  they  take  out  the 
medicine,  v/hofe  virtue  has  pafTed  into  the  fiefh  of 
the  duck  ;  of  this  duck  the  patient  eats  fo  much* 
morning  and  evening,  for  ten  days  ;  but  this  reme- 
dy is  not  much  ufed,  except  at  court,  on  account 
of  the  great  rarity  of  this  precious  medicine. 

The  fantfi  is  more  eafily  found,  becaufe  it  is  a  plant 
which  grows  without  culture  in  the  mountains  of 
the  provinces  of  Yunnam,  Quoecheou,  Sfetchouen* 
It  fends  out  eight  fialks  which  have  no  branches. 
The  flalk  in  the  middle  is  the  longed  and  round- 
ed. It  bears  three  leaves,  which  are  like  thofe  of 
mugwort,  and  are  fixed  to  the  dalk  by  pretty 
large  tails.  They  are  not  roughs  butfhining,  and 
of  a  deep  green  colour.  The  feven  other  dalks, 
which  are  only  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  whofe 
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bodies  are  triangular,  rife  from  the  principal  italic, 
three  on  one  fide,  and  four  on  the  other.  Thefe 
have  each  but  one  leaf  at  the  fuperior  extremity  ; 
for  which  reafon  it  is  called  fantfi,  which  ^  fig- 
nifies  three  and  feven,  becaufe  the  ftalk  in  the 
middle  has  three  leaves,  and  the  i^ytn  others  but 
feven  among  them. 

Ail  thefe  ftalks  arife  from  a  round  root  four 
inches  in  diameter.  This  root  fends  off  feverai 
others  which  are  oblong,  as  large  as  a  man's  little 
finger,  and  have  a  hard  and  rough  bark,  but  their 
internal  part  is  of  afofterfubltance,and  of  a  yellowifh 
colour.  Thefe  fmall  roots  arc  principally  ufed  in 
medicine.  The  fbalk  in  the  middle  is  the  only 
one  which  bears  white  flowers,  which  grow  at 
its  point  in  form  of  grapes,  and  blow  towards  the 
end  of  the  feventh  month,  that  is,  in  the  month 
of  July. 

When  they  intend  to  multiply  this  plant,  they 
cut  the  large  root  into  flices,  which  they  put  into 
the  earth  about  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  fpring.  A 
month  after,  it  fends  forth  flalks  \  and  at  the  end  of 
three  years  it  is  as  large  and  high  as  ever  it  will 
be. 

The  Chinefe  ufe  it  in  the  following  manner. 
About  the  fummer  folftice,  they  take  the  flalk  and 
leaves,  and  beat  them  in  a  mortar,  in  order  to 
prefs  the  juice  from  them,  which  they  miix  with 
common  lime  reduced  to  powder.  Of  thefe  they 
form  a  mafs,  which  when  dried  in  the  fun,  they  ufe 
fqrthe  cure  of  wounds.  They  ufe  this  fame  juice 
mix'd  with  wine,  to  cure  fpittings  of  blood.  But 
this  remedy  has  no  virtue  except  in  the  fummer, 
and  to  thofe  who  are  on  the  fpot ;  for  which  reafon, 
towards  the  end  of  autumn,  they  pull  up  the- 
large  roots,  cut  off  the  fmall  oblong  ones,  ^nd 
dry  them  in  the  air,  in  order  to  be  tranfported  in- 
to 
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to  other  provinces.  The  heavieft  of  thefe  fmall 
roots,  which  are  of  a  blackifh  grey  colour, 
and  grow  in  a  dry  foil  on  the  coafts,  are  reckoned 
the  bell.  Thofe  which  are  light,  of  a  yellowifh 
colour,  and  grow  on  the  edges  of  rivers,  have 
little  or  no  virtue.  A  dram  of  the  powder  of 
thofe  roots  cures  hemorrhages  and  fpittings  of 
blood.  If  we  were  to  make  an  analyfis  of  it,  we 
fliould  perhaps  find  it  poflefied  of  other  no  lefs 
valuable  quaUties. 

The  tai-hoam,  or  the  rhubarb,  grows  in  feveral 
parts  of  China.  The  beft  is  that  of  Sfe-tchouen  ; 
but  chat  which  grows  in  the  province  of  Xenfi,and 
the  kingdom  of  Thibet,  is  far  inferior  to  it. 
What  grows  elfewhere  is  of  fo  little  value,  that  ic 
is  not  ufed.  The  ftalk  of  the  rhubarb  is  like  the 
fmall  bamboos,  or  Chinefe  canes.  It  is  hollow 
and  very  brittle  three  or  four  feet  high,  and 
of  a  dark  violet  colour.  In  the  fecond  moon, 
that  is,  in  the  month  of  March,  it  fends  forth  long 
and  thick  leaves,  which  grow  four  and  four  on 
the  fame  tail,  looking  towards  each  other,  and 
forming  a  chalice.  The  flowers  are  of  a  yellow, 
and  fometimes  of  a  violet  colour.  In  the  fifth 
moon  it  produces  a  fmall  black  feed,  as  large 
as  a  millet.  In  the  eighth  moon  they  pull 
it  up,  and  find  the  root  large  and  long. 
That  which  is  heavieft,  and  moft  marbled  in  the 
heart,  is  the  beft  and  moft  efteemed.  This  root  is 
of  fuch  a  nature,  as  renders  it  very  difficult  to  be 
dried. 

The  Chinefe,  after  having  pulled  up  and  clean'd 
the  roots,  cut  them  in  pieces  about  two  inches 
large,  and  dry  them  on  plates  of  ftone,  under 
which  they  kindle  fires.  They  turn  thefe  pieces 
till     they    ^re    thoroughly    dry.      If  they    had 
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ovens  like  thofe  in  Europe,  they  would  not  make 
ufe  of  thefe  plates.  As  this  operation  is  not  fuffi.- 
cient  to  draw  out  all  the  humidity,  they  make  a 
hole  in  each  piece,  and  fufpend  them  in  the  great- 
eft  heat  of  the  fun,  till  they  are  in  a  condition  to 
be  kept,  without  being  corrupted. 

/\s  to  the  ufe  of  rhubarb,  the  Chinefe  are  near- 
ly of  the  fame  opinion  with  the  Europeans.  How- 
ever they  rarely  ufe  rhubarb  crude  and  in  fub- 
ftance  ,  for  they  fay  it  tears  the  bowels,  and  pro- 
duces gripes-,  and  as  the  Chinefe  generally  love 
better  not  to  be  cured,  than  to  be  reheved  by  great 
pain,  they  more  chearfully  take  rhubarb  by  way 
of  decodion,  with  a  great  many  other  fimples, 
which  they  combine  according  to  the  rules  of  their 
art  \  but  if  it  is  necelTary  to  take  it  in  fubftance, 
they  prepare  it  in  the  following  manner. 

They  take  as  many  pieces  of  rhubarb  as  they 
have  occafion  for,  and  fteep  them  twenty-four 
hours  in  rice  wine  (that  of  grapes  would  be  better 
if  they  had  any}  till  they  are  very  foft,  and  can  be 
cut  into  thin  flices.  Then  they  put  upon  a  fur- 
nace a  kind  of  kettle,  whofe  mouth  is  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  which  diminifhes  gradually  to  the 
bottom  in  form  of  a  cap.  They  fill  this  kettle 
with  water,  and  cover  it  with  an  inverted  fieve 
made  of  fmall  flips  of  bark.  Upon  the  bottom  of 
the  fieve  they  lay  the  pieces  of  rhubarb,  covering 
the  whole  with  a  piece  of  wood,  over  which  they 
throw  a  felt,  that  the  fteam  of  the  water  may  not 
come  out.  Then  they  heat  the  furnace,  and 
make  the  water  boil,  fo  that  the  fleam  raifed  thro' 
the  fieve,  penetrates  the  flices  of  rhubarb,  and  de- 
ilro)s  their  acrimony.     At  laft  this  fteam  refolv- 
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Chlnefe  keep  for  cutaneous  diforders.  Thefe  dices 
mull  remain  at  leaO:  eight  hours  in  this  circula- 
tion of  the  fieam,  after  which  they  take  them  out, 
and  dry  them  in  the  fun.  They  repeat  this  opera- 
tion twice,  and  then  the  rhubaib  is  prepared,  and  is 
of  a  blackifli  colour.  It  may  be  pounded  and  form- 
ed into  purgative  pills.  Five  or  fix  drams  at  leafb 
make  a  dofe,  which  purges  gently,  and  v/ithout 
gripes.  The  urine  is  that  day  more  copious  and 
red  than  ufual,  which,  according  to  the  Chinefe, 
denotes,  that  an  unnatural  heat  is  difiipated  in  that 
way.  They  who  have  an  averfion  to  fo  many 
pills,  take  the  fame  quantity  of  the  dried  flices, 
and  in  an  earthen  or  filver  velfe],  boil  them  in 
nine  ounces  of  water  to  three,  which  they  drink 
warm,  but  fometimes  they  mix  Hmples  with  it. 

This  manner  of  preparing  rhubarb  produces 
the  moft  falutary  effe6ls.  An  obftinate  conftipa- 
tion  had  reduced  a  mandarin  to  the  greateft  ex- 
tremity, and  no  remedies  could  procure  him  a  ftool  -, 
the  patient  vomited  them  up  as  foon  as  they  were 
fwallowed,  as  he  alfo  did  rhubarb,  whether  taken 
in  pills  or  deco6tion.  A  Chinefe  phyfician  made 
him  take  a  decodion  of  a  double  dofe  of  this  pre- 
pared rhubarb,  with  which  he  had  mixed  fome 
virgin  honey,  by  which  means  the  patient  had  no 
naufeas,  and  was  freed  from  his  diforder,  without 
any   pains  or  gripes. 

Some  European  phyficians  fay,  that  a  dram  of 
the  powder  of  that  part  of  the  rhubarb  v>rhere  they 
firing  it,  given  in  the  morning  failing,  in  a  glafs 
of  rofe  or  plantain  water,  is  an  infallible  remedy 
for  fluxes.  The  Chinefe  phyficians  think  quite 
otherwife ;  and  fay,  that  the  rhubarb  always  be- 
gins to  corrupt  at  that  hole  ;  that  the  powder 
found  there  is  of  no  ufe  ;  that  it  ought  to  be 
thrown  away  j  and  that  only  the  internal  part  of 
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the  root,  which  is  weighty  and  well  marbled, 
ought  to  be  us'd.  It  may  happen,  that  in  China 
they  undervalue  this  part  of  the  rhubarb,  be- 
caule  it  is  there  worth  no  more  than  four  pence 
a  pound  ;  or  becaufe,  being  much  dearer  in  Eu- 
rope, the  natives  are  unwilling  to  lofe  any  of 
it. 

There  is  a  fourth  root,  which  on  account  of  its 
aromatic  nature,  feems  to  deferve  our  attention. 
The  Chinefe  phyficians  who  ufe  it,  do  not  know 
all  its  virtues,  becaufe  they  are  unacquainted  with 
the  method  of  anaiyfmg  it.  They  call  it  tam- 
coue.  It  is  always  moifl,  becaufe  it  is  oleous.  Its 
virtue,  they  fay,  is  to  nourifli  the  blood,  and  to 
promote  and  ftrengthen  the  circulation.  It  is  an 
eafy  matter  to  have  a  large  quantity  of  it  at  a 
fmall  price.  It  may  be  tranfported  wkhout  any 
fear  of  corruption,  provided  we  ufe  the  Tame  pre- 
cautions with  the  Chinefe,  who  from  the  province 
of  Sfe-tchouen  tranfport  to  other  provinces  whole 
roots  of  it,  which  they  keep  in  large  ftore-houfes. 
Out  of  thefe  the  petty  merchants  who  keep  fhops 
furniili  themfelves.  They  cut  this  root,  as  well  as 
others,  in  fmall  flices,  and  fell  it  by  retail;  for  which 
rcafon,  if  the  European  merchants  want  topurchafe 
Chinefe  drugs  at  Cantong,  they  ought  to  take  them 
from  the  ftore-houfe,  and  not  from  the  fhops  where 
the  roots  are  fold  in  fmall  flices. 

There  is  a  fifth  drug  much  efleemed  and  ufed 
in    China,    called    ngo-kiao 
prepared  in  the  following  manner. 

The  province  of  Cantong  has  fcveral  metropo- 
jifes,  one  of  which  is  call'd  Yentchebufou,  in  whofe 
diflrid  js  a  town  of  the  third  order,  call'd  Ngo- 
hien.  Near  this  town  is  a  natural  well,  or  a  hole 
m  form  of  a  well,  near  feventy  feet  deep,  which, 
as  the  Chinefe  fty,  communicates  with  fome  fub^ 
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terraneous  lake  or  colledion  of  water.  The  water 
drawn  from  it  is  extremely  clear,  and  heavier  than 
common  water.  If  it  is  mix'd  with  turbid  water, 
it  renders  it  pure  at  once,  by  precipitating  the 
foulnefs  to  the  bottom  of  the  veflei,  juft  as  alum 
does.  The  water  of  this  well  is  us'd  to  make  the 
the  ngo-kiao,  which  is  nothing  but  the  glue 
made  of  the  Ikin  of  a  black  afs. 

They  take  the  fkin  of  this  animal  juft  kill'd, 
fteep  it  five  days  fucceflively  in  the  water  drawn 
from  this  well,  after  which  they  take  it  out  to 
fcrape  and  cleanfe  both  fides  of  it.  They  after- 
wards cut  it  in  fmall  pieces,  and  boil  it  in  the  wa- 
ter of  the  fame  well,  till  the  pieces  are  reduc'd  to 
glue,  which  they  pafs  hot  thro'  a  cloth,  in  order  to 
ieparate  the  coarfer  parts,  which  could  not  be 
melted.  Then  they  diffipate  the  humidity  of  it, 
and  every  one  gives  it  the  form  he  pleafes.  The 
Chinefe  caft  it  into  moulds,  with  charaders,  and 
put  the  feais  or  figns  of  their  fliops  on  it. 

This  well  is  of  great  importance  in  China,  and  is 
fhut  up,  and  feal'd  with  the  governor's  feal,  till 
they  make  the  glue  for  the  emperor.  This  opera- 
tion is  generally  begun  after  the  autumnal  harveft, 
and  continued  till  the  beginning  of  March.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  the  neighbouring  people  bargain 
with  the  keepers  of  the  well,  and  the  workmen  are 
employed  in  making  the  glue  for  the  emperore 
They  make  as  great  a  quantity  of  it  as  they  can, 
with  this  difference,  that  they  prepare  fome  of  it 
coarfer,  and  are  at  lefs  pains  to  provide  affes, 
which  are  fufHciently  fat  and  black  :  however,  all 
the  glue  made  here  is  as  much  efleem'd  at  Peking 
as  that  fent  by  the  mandarins  of  the  place  to  the 
court  and  to  their  friends. 

As  this  drug  is  in  great  repute,  and  as  the 
quantity  prepared   at  Ngo-hien  is  not   fufHcient 
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for  the  whole  empire,  they  prepare  a  fpurious  kind 
of  it  elfewhere,  of  the  fkins  of  mules,  camels,  or 
horfes,  and  fometimes  of  old  boots.  They  give 
it  the  fame  form  and  flamp  as  near  as  poffible, 
and  expofe  it  with  fome  of  the  genuine  kind  in 
the  large  and  beautiful  lliops  ;  and  as  there  areal- 
moft  as  many  fools  who  buy,  as  villains  who  fell 
it,  there  is  a  great  demand  for  it  in  tlie  provinces. 
It  ^  is,  however,  eafy  enough  to  diftinguifh  the 
genuine  from  the  fpurious  kind.  The  former 
has  neither  a  bad  fmell  nor  difagreeable  tafte  ;  it  is 
brittle  and  friable,  and  is  only  of  two  colours,  ei- 
ther entirely  black,  or  of  a  blackifh  red,  like  Pe- 
ruvian balfam. 

The  fpurious  kind  has  a  bad  fmell  and  tafte, 
even  when  made  of  the  fkin  of  a  hog,  which 
approaches  neareil  to  the  true  kind  ;  befides,  it  is 
jlot  brittle,  and  is  never  very  like  the  other. 

The  Chinefe  afcribe  a  great  many  virtues  to 
this  remedy,  and  affirm  that  it  refolves  inflam- 
mations, is  friendly  to  the  brealt,  facilitates  the 
motion  of  the  lungs,  removes  oppreffion  of  the 
fpirits,  and  reftores  a  free  refpiration  to  thofe  af- 
flided  with  a  fhortnefs  of  breathing  ^  that  it  re- 
frefhes  the  blood,  and  keeps  the  intellines  in  a  fit 
condition  for  performing  their  fundlions  ;  that  it 
itrengthens  the  foetus  in  the  mother's  belly,  diffi- 
pates  wind,  expels  heat,  flops  bloody  fluxes,  and 
provokes  urine. 

This  medicine  taken  failing,  is  good  for  dif- 
eafes  of  the  lungs,  as  experience  has  often  evinc- 
ed •,  for  patients  who  have  us'd  it,  have  found 
themfelves  furprifingly  reliev'd  :  It  is  flow,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  long  continued  %  it  is  us'd 
in  decodions  with  flmples,  and  fome  times  alfo  in 
powder,  but  more  rarely. 
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In  China  there  are  vaft  numbers  of  aromatic  and 
medicinal  plants ;  but  the  beft  and  moft  fought  after, 
only  grow  in  the  provinces  of  Quamfi,  Yunnam, 
Sfe-tchouen,  and  Quou-tcheou. 

On  the  mountains  of  the  provinces  of  Tartary 
we  find  beautiful  angelica,  tho'  not  cultivated.  We 
alfo  fee  large  ti'acks  full  of  white  dittany,  parfnips, 
wild  afparagus  and  fennel,  celandine,  cinque- 
foil,  agrimony,  pimpernel,  penny-royal,  and  the 
greater  and  lefTer  plantains.  In  the  fmail  vallies 
between  the  mountains,  there  are  fields  of  beauti- 
ful mugwort  and  wormwood,  different  from  that 
of  Europe.  The  fern  is  only  feen  upon  the  tops 
of  the-higheft  mountains,  and  there  are  no  fuch 
things  to  be  found  there  as  kermes,  gentian,  ma- 
fter-wort,  juniper  or  afh-wood. 

The  mountains  of  Tartary,  for  the  moft  part, 
have  trees  only  on  one  fide,  which  is  generally 
thefouth.  This  rule  is  not  univerfal,  but  generally 
one  or  both  fides  are  bare,  and  only  cover'd  with 
a  few  herbs,  and  fome  parched  hay,  without  ^  ei- 
ther flowers  or  fnrubs.  We  may  readily  conjec- 
ture, that  there  are  mines,  and  what  confirms  it  is, 
that  the  labourers  near  Gehe  often  find  gold  in  the 
bottoms  of  the  torrents,  which  they  carry  to  the 
emperor,  who  rewards  them  for  their  pains. 

The  trees  on  thefe  mountains  are  fmall  and  low 
oaks,  firs,  iil-nourifh'd,  and  with  few  branches, 
afpin-trees,  elms,  and  nut-trees  fo  clofe,  that  they 
form  a  thicket.  They,  however,  abound  in  nuts, 
and  draw  the  wild  boars  in  troops  for  their  food. 
Thofe  trees,  are  intermixed  with  wild  rofes  and 
thorns.  We  there  find  none  of  the  wild  fruits 
obfervable  in  moft  of  the  European  mountains. 
The  Mogul  Tartars  who  inhabit  thefe  territories, 
cultivate  no  fruit  trees,  and  are  content  with 
two  kinds  of  wild  fruit,  which  they  have  but  in 
Jbme  parts  of  Tartary, 
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The  firft  is  in  their  language  call'd  oiilana, 
which  refembles  a  large  red  cherry.  It  grows  on 
a  fmall  flalk  three  inches  high,  which  fprings 
lip  among  the  grafs  in  the  vallies,  or  on  the  fides 
ot  the  mountains.  The  fecond  grows  in  clufters, 
on  a  beautiful  tree  twenty  ^y^  or  twenty  fix  feet 
Jiigh,  and  in  fize  refembles  fmall  Corinthian  o-rapes. 
When  the  firft  froft  falls  upon  them,  they  become 
red,  and  are  of  a  tartifli,  but  very  delicate  tafte. 

In  the  Chinefe  gardens  we  find  neither  hyfTop^ 
nor  fage,  nor  marjoram,  nor  borrage,  nor  fennel, 
Bor  thyme,  nor  creffes,  nor  bafilicon,  nor  laven- 
der in  the  plains,  nor  lilly  of  the  valley  in  the 
forefts.  Neither  do  we  there  find  tulips,  norjon- 
quils,  nor  tuberofes.  In  the  fpring  the  fields  are 
full  of  violets,  which  however  have  neither  tafte 
nor  fmell ;  but  in  recompence,  the  Chinefe  have 
io  many  plants,  roots,  trees  and  flowers,  not  found 
in  Europe,  that  they  may  be  very  well  fatisfied 
with  the  waat  of  tholfe  whichr  they  have  not. 


CHAP.    XIX. 

Regulations  obferv'd  in  examhiing  the  Chinefe 
graduates  and  mandaj^ins -,  the  particidar 
manner  in  which  they  arepunijh'd  or  reward- 
ed-^  the  formalities  obferv'd  in  criminal 
affairs^ 

IT  is  the  cuftom  in  China  for  the  court  to  fend 
every  three  years  an  examinator  into  each  pro- 
vince. His  bufinefs  is  carefully  to  examine  the 
compofitions  which  every  graduate  is  obljg'd  to 
prefent  him  with.     He  puniflies  thofe  whofe  com- 
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pofitlon   is  indifferent,    and  breaks  thofe  intirely 
whofe  compofition  is  extremely  bad. 

Every  graduate  who  does  not  appear  at  this, 
triennial  examination,  is  from  that  time  de- 
priv'd  of  his  title,  and  plac'd  in  the  rank  of  the 
people.  There  are  only  two  cafes  in  which  the 
law  excufes  him  ;  namely,  when  he  is  fick,  and 
when  he  is  in  mourning  for  his  father  or  his  mo- 
ther. The  old  graduates,  after  having  in  their  laH; 
examination  given  proofs  of  their  Ikill  and  age, 
are  ever  after  freed  from  thefe  examinations  \  but 
retain  the  habit,  the  bonnet,  and  the  prerogatives 
of  honour,  annexed  to  the  flate  of  a  graduate. 

The  examination  of  the  mandarins  who  govern 
the  people,  is  much  more  fevere  than  that  of  the 
graduates.  They  examine  whether  they  are  infirm^ 
whether  they  are  fevere  in  their  chaftifements,' whe- 
ther they  are  too  indulgent,  or  negligent  in  exe- 
cuting buiinefs  ;  whether  they  are  fo  attached  to 
their  duty,  as  punctually  to  obey  the  commands  of 
the  fuperior  mandarins  ;  whether  they  exa6t  mo- 
ney unjuftly  of  the  people  J  and  laftly,  whether 
they  have  extraordinary  or  indifferent  talents  for 
governing.  This  examination  is  call'd  the  laft  or 
general  examination.  During  this  examination,  the 
viceroy,  and  general  mandarins  of  the  province, 
neither  pay  nor  receive  vifits  till  the  catalogue  and 
notes  they  have  made  on  the  fubaltern  officers  are 
fent  to  the  court.  On  this  occafion  there  are  feve- 
ral  mandarins  propos'd  and  recommended  as  ex- 
cellent officers  of  great  merit,  with  whom  no  fault 
can  be  found. 

Upon  the  teftimony  and  informations  of  the 
viceroy,  the  emperor  gives  orders  to  bring  thefe 
excellent  officers  to  court,  where  they  are  examined 
a  fecond  time.  Since  they  are  taken  from  fuch  a 
province,  and  propos'd  by  the  viceroy,  he  ought 
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to  know  them,  and  anfwer  for  their  extraordinary 
talents.  In  this  choice  he  is  not  permitted  to  aft 
by  intereH  or  friendfhip,  nor  to  follow  his  particu- 
lar views  and  inclinations.  However,  if  the  em- 
peror does  not  find  them  fuch  as  they  had  been  re- 
prefented,  or  if  it  fhould  be  afterwards  found, 
that  fuch  an  officer  behav'd  ill  in  his  governmentj 
or  had  not  been  at  the  pains  to  exad:  the  tribute 
for  fome  years  ;  or  that  fuch  another  officer,  after 
being  rais'd  to  a  more  confiderable  poft,  has  com- 
mitted crimes  in  his  preceding  charge,  the  vice- 
roy is  always  judg'd  culpable  ;  for  he  either  knew 
the  faults  of  his  fubaltern,  or  he  v/as  ignorant  of 
them.  If  he  knew  them,  why  did  he  not  accufe 
Mm,  inllead  of  propofing  him  as  a  man  of  rare 
meeit.  If  he  did  not  know  them,  he  is  looked 
upon  as  a  weak  man,  without  either  vigilance  oi* 
penetration.  If  the  fubalterns  do  not  dread  him, 
and  can  only  deceive  him,  he  is  judg'd  unworthy 
of  fo  high  a  rank. 

For  this  reafon  the  emperor  ordered,  that  they 
Ihould  more  clearly  determine  and  explain  the  pu- 
niiliment  due  to  thefe  viceroys,  when  they  fhould 
be  found  faulty  in  this  refpeft.  The  firft  of  the 
fixfovereign  tribunals,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  totranfadt 
all  the  affairs  relating  to  the  mandarins  of  the  em- 
pire, afTembled,  and  made  the  following  regula- 
tions. 

Firil,  That  the  viceroys  fhould  be  flriflly  ob- 
liged to  watch  over  the  condud  of  their  fubaltern 
officers,  to  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  know  them, 
and  to  be  careful  in  choofing  and  diftinguiffiing 
thofe  whom  they  propofe  as  excellent.  Secondly, 
That  if  in  their  choice  they  fuffer'd  themfelves  to 
be  influenced  cither  by  avarice,  recommendations, 
or  other  felfilh  views,  they  fliall  be  broke,  and  de- 
clar'd  incapable   of  ever   bearing   another   office. 
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Thirdly,  That  if  after  the  examination  of  thefe 
officers  at  court,  they  fbould  be  found  to  have 
little  merit,  or  to  have  committed  faults  during 
their  mandarin Qiip,  the  viceroy  who  proposM 
them  iliould  be  broke.  Fourthly,  That  if  before 
any  thing  is  difcover'd,  notice  fhould  be  given  by 
the  viceroy  himfelf,  of  any  fault  he  found  out  af- 
ter he  propos'd  them,  this  notice  ihould  be  attend- 
ed to,  and  he  fhould  not  be  puniih'd.  Fifthly, 
That  if  thefe  excellent  officers  being  rais'd  to  a  fu- 
perior  mandarinfhip,  fhould  behave  ill,  it  fhould 
a  fecond  time  be  examined  how  they  had  behav'd 
in  the  preceding  mandarinfhip  ;  and  if  it  be  found 
that  they  have  before  committed  the  hke  faults, 
the  viceroy  fhould  be  degraded  to  a  mandarinfhip 
of  the  third  order.  Sixthly,  That  if  after  ex- 
amining and  finding  that  the  officer  behaved  well 
in  his  preceding  charge,  but  became  corrupted 
when  he  was  rais'd  to  a  fuperior  mandarinfhip, 
the  viceroy  fhould  not  be  molefled,  but  judg'd  to 
have  fulfiird  his  duty. 

To  thefe  regulations  of  the  fovereign  tribunal, 
the  emperor  added  his  own.  He  declared,  firft,. 
That  the  fubaltern  officers  who  fhould  be  found 
greedy  extorters  of  money  from  the  people,  or  toa 
fevere  in  their  chaflifements,  fhould  be  forthwith 
depriv'd  of  their  charges,  without  any  hopes  of 
ever  being  re-eftabliffied.  Secondly,  That  ail 
the  other  officers  whom  the  fovereign  tribunal, 
according  to  the  notes  of  the  viceroy,  fhail  have 
broke  or  degraded  for  any  reafon,  for  example, 
becaufe  they  were  negligent  in  terminating  affairs, 
or  too  weak  and  cowardly  in  the  manner  of  their 
government,  fhould  be  by  the  emperor  permitted 
to  come  to  court  to  juflify  themfelves,  if  they 
thought  the  information  unjufl  ;  that  the  fove- 
reign tribunal  fhould   hear  their  reafons,  and  that 
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his  majeily  himfelf  would  grant  them  a  hearing* 
Thirdly,  That  for  the  execution  of  fuch  orders, 
thofe  who  come  to  juftify  themfelves  before  they 
leave  the  province  where  they  have  been  manda- 
rins, lliould  obtain  a  pafs  from  the  viceroy,  cer- 
tifying that  fuch  an  officer  has  been  broke  or  de- 
graded for  fuch  a  fault,  and  that  becaufe  he  wants 
to  make  remonftrances  to  the  court,  this  attefla- 
tion  is  granted  him.  Fourthly,  That  the  viceroy 
being  afk'd  by  the  faid  officer,  cannot  refufe  him 
this  atteftation  -,  or  if  fearing  left  his  error  or  in- 
juftice  fhould  be  difcover'd,  he  fhould  refufe  it, 
the  faid  officer  fhall  return  into  the  province  where 
he  was  born,  that  he  Ihall  declare  to  the  viceroy  of 
that  province,  that  having  been  broke  or  degraded 
in  fuch  a  province,  the  viceroy  has  refus'd  him  a 
patent  to  go  to  court,  to  reprefcnt  the  reafons 
which  juftify  him,  and  he  fhall  demand  one  of  the 
faid  viceroy,  which  cannot  be  refus''d  to  him. 
Fifthly,  That  if  after  having  examin'd  the  reafons 
of  the  faid  officer,  and  the  refponfes  of  the  vice- 
roy, it  fhall  be  found  that  he  has  been  unjuflly 
broke  or  degraded,  he  fhall  be  re-eftablifh'd  into  a 
charge  of  the  fame  degree  with  that  which  he  had 
before  •,  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  fhall  be  found 
that  he  is  culpable,  and  impofes  on  the  viceroy, 
by  accufing  him  of  injuflice,  to  the  lofs  of  his 
charge,  they  add  a  corporal  punifliment,  accord- 
ing to  the  bafenefs  of  his  crime.  Sixthly,  That  if 
the  viceroy  is  convi6ted  of  injuftice  or  error,  he 
Ihall  be  either  broke,  or  degraded  to  an  inferior  em- 
ployment. 

For  underftanding  the  third  and  fourth  article, 
it  is  necefBiry  to  apprife  the  reader,  that  without 
a  fpecial  order  of  the  emperor,  which  is  rarely 
granted,  a  man  cannot  be  a  mandarin  of  the  peo- 
ple in  his  own  province,  nor  even  in  the  confines 
^  of 
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of  a  contiguous  one.  The  inandarinfhip  granted 
to  an  officer  to  govern  the  people,  muft  be  at  Jeafl 
^ky  leagues  diftant  from  the  ficirts  of  his  own 
province,  that  the  folicitations  of  relations  and 
triends  may  not  difturb  him  in  t:he  difcharge  of  his 
office,  nor  hinder  him  fi:om  executing  juftice  i.n 
his  fentences. 

The  fuperior  mandarins  of  each  province  have 
orders  to  diftinguiffi  all  the  mandarins  of  their  fe* 
veral  diilrids  into  three  clafTes.  The  firft  confifls 
of  thofe  who  have  polite  and  engaging  manners, 
who  do  not  v/ant  to  become  rich,  who  are  men  of 
learning,  and  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  cuf- 
toms  of  the  empire,  who  are  young,  and  full  of 
ftrength  and  health  :  The  fecond  contains  thofe 
who  are  pofTeiTed  of  the  fame  talents,  but  who 
have  either  an  infirm  ftate  of  health,  or  are  ad- 
vanc'd  in  years  :  The  third  confifts  of  thofe  who, 
tho'  found  and  robuft,  have  yet  but  indifferent 
talents. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  nor  better  calcu- 
lated for  good  government,  than  the  means  us'd 
in  China,  to  prevent  the  emulation  between  the  in- 
ferior and  fuperior  mandarins.  For  thofe  who  dif- 
charge their  duties  well,  there  are  honourable  dif- 
tin6lions,  allotted  as  the  rewards  of  their  diligence. 
Thefe  miarks  are  in  the  Chinefe  language  calFd  ki- 
lo, that  is,  to  be  mark'd  upon  the  catalogue,  or 
to  have  a  good  mark.  Thefe  marks  are  given  to 
the  firft  mandarins  by  the  fovereign  courts  of  Pe- 
king, and  to  the  fubaltern  mandarins  by  the  gover- 
nors and  viceroys,  who  are  oblig'd  to  acquaint  the 
fovereign  courts  v/ith  it,  that  they  may  confirm  the 
marks  granted.  Thefe  diIlin6lions  were  inftituted 
as  a  recompence  to  thofe,  who  in  the  difcharge  of 
their  ofiice  have  done  fome  adlion  which  deferves  a 
fmall   reward  j  for  example,  if  they  have  juftly 
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determin'd  a  difficult  and  embarrafs'd  caufe  %  \i 
they  have  exadlly  colleded  the  king's  taxes  ;  if  theyr 
have  with  equity  and  fidelity  executed  the  com- 
niands  of  the  luperior  mandarin.  Thefe  marks 
are  both  honourablb  and  ufefui  to  them  \  honour- 
able, becaufe  they  are  fpeeified  in  all  the  public 
writs,  in  all  the  orders  or  advertifements  which 
they  publiHi  to  the  people  ;  for  example,.  I  — —5. 
firfL  mandarin  of  fuch  a  town,  honour'd  with  fix 
(or  twelve)  marks  of  my  diligence,  by  order  of  the 
viceroy,  my  fuperior,  acquaint  the  nobility,  the 
literati,  and  the  people,  that,  &c.  They  are  ufe- 
fui to  them,  becaufe,  if  they  have  committed  fome 
flight  fault,-  infbead  of  depriving  them  of  their 
office,  the  governors  only  erafe  from  the  catalogue 
one  or  more  of  thefe  honourable  marks. 

But  as  there  are  honourable  marks  to  recom- 
penfe  fuch  adiions  as  deferve  a  flight  reward  -,  fa 
there  are  marks  of  lazinefs  and  negligence  to  pu- 
nifli  thofe  who  are  guilty  of  flight  faults.  Thefe 
confift  in  depriving  the  mandarin  of  a  fmall  part 
of  the  falary  he  receives  from  the  emperor  ;  for 
example,  it  a  mandarin  has  committed  a  flight 
fault,  if  he  has  marks  of  diligence,  they  are  ef- 
fac'd  \  if  he  has  none,  they  deprive  him  of  one^ 
two,  or  more  months  falary,  which  goes  to  the 
emperor.  If  a  viceroy,  or  any  great  maandarin,, 
has  prefented  a  memorial  concerning  any  affair,  if 
he  is  miflaken  in  a  letter,  if  he  has  omitted  fome 
words,  if  he  has  us'd  an  improper  or  obfcure  ex- 
preffion,.  or  if  what  he  fays  is  not  clearly  under- 
ilood,  the  emperor  remits  the  memorial  to  a  tri- 
bunal, which  judges  of  thefe  negligences.  This 
tribunal  examines,  judges,  and  prefents  its  fentence 
to  the  emperor,  which  generally  conflfts,  according 
to  the  law,  in  depriving  this  viceroy  of  three,  and 
fometimes  flx  weeks  falary.     The  emperor  either 
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abfolutely  fubfcribes  the  judgment  in  thcfe  terms, 
I  approve  of  this  determination,  or  he  fays,  J  for 
this  time  grant,  that  he  Diall  not  be  depriv'd  of  his 
falary,  but  let  his. memorial  be  fent  back  to  him  to 
render  him  more  attentive  for  the  future. 

Six  months  after  a  robbery  has  been  committed 
in   any  part  of  a  province,    the  viceroy  enquires 
whether  the  robber  is  taken  ;  if  he  is  not,  he  in- 
forms the  court,  that  on  fuch  a  night  one   robber, 
or  more,  enter'd  into   the  houfe  of  fuch  a  mer- 
chant •,  that  fuch  of  the  mandarins   of  the  people, 
and  fuch  of  the  mandarins  of  war,  are  fpecially  ob- 
lig'd  by   their  charge  to  hinder  robberies,  and  to 
fearch  for  robbers  •,  that  for  fix  months  the  robber 
has    not   been    taken,     and  that  thefe  mandarins 
ought  therefore,  according  to  the  law,  to  be  de- 
priv'd of  fix  months  falary.     The  fovereign  court 
examines  this  reprefentation,  and   makes  a   report 
of  it  to  the  emperor,  who  fubfcribes  it  :  At  Can- 
to,   for  inftance,     a  place  four  hundred  leagues 
from    court,  if  a  prifoner  breaks  the  prlfon,  and 
faves   himfelf,  this  fad  is  commiitiicated  to   the 
emperor,  as   v/ell  as  the  affairs  of  the  firil  confe- 
quencc,  and  the  mandarin  who  has  the  charge  of 
the  prisoners,  is  depriv'd   of  fome  months  falary, 
and  has  orders   to  feek  for  the  prifoner  till  he  find 
him  :   if,  however,  it  can  be  prov'd,  that  there  has 
been  collufion,    he  will  be  broke,    and  fubjeded  to 
a  corporal  punifhment.     If  a  prifoner  dies  of  any 
difeafe  in  the  prifon,  before  the   officer  calls   the 
phyfician  to  give  him  remedies,  the  court  being 
apprifed  of  it,  deprives  him    of  three  months  fa- 
lary, and  often  the  firfl  governor  of  the    town  is 
depriv'd    of  three  months  falary.     It   is  the  fault 
of  the  fuperior,  fay  they  ;  if  he  went  often,  ac- 
cording to  his  duty,  to  vifit  the  prifons,  the  fub- 
aitecn  oflicers  would  not    be  fo  negligent^  nor  fo 
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Cfuel  to  fick  prifoners.  But  if  thefe  officers  had 
fome  marks  of  diligence,  the  court,  after  having 
agreed,  that,  according  to  the  law,,  fuch  a  manda- 
rin ought  to  be  deprived  of  fix  weeks  falary,  yet 
becaufe  he  had  formerly  obtained  fuch- a  number  of 
marks  of  diligence,  only  they  efface  two  or  three 
of  thefe  honourable  points.  By  this  explication-, 
the  reader  fufficiently  fees  the  ufe  of  thefe  marks. 
Let  us  now  confider  the  manner  in  which  they  rife 
to  a  more  honourable  charge. 

There  is  another  method  in  the  Chinefe  govern- 
ment,   of  recompcnfing   or   punifhing  the   great 
and   fmall  mandarins,    without    either    fhedding^ 
blood  or  fpending  money.     To  have  the  right  of* 
being   elevated   to    a  more   honourable   rank,    is 
caird  in   Chinefe  kia-kie,  that  is,  to  add  one  de- 
gree •,  and  to  deferve  to  be  degraded  to  an  inferior 
degree  is  call'd  kiang-kie,  to  be  degraded  one  de- 
gree.     We   muft    conceive   of    this  addition   of 
one,  two,  or  three  degrees,  as  we  do  of  the  marks 
of  diligence.     The   ufe  of  them  is-  the  fame,  and 
they  only  differ  in  point  of  their  being  greater  and 
fmaller  ;  for  if  the  degrees  added  are  much  more 
efteem'd  than   thefe  marks  of  diligence,  four  of 
fuch  marks   are  only   equivalent   to  one  of  thefe 
degrees,  for  which  reafon  they  are  only  beftow'd  on 
adions  which  deferve  them  ;  for  example,  if  in 
a  time  of  famine  a  viceroy  takes  care,  by  his  vigi- 
lance and  good  condudt,  to  obtain  rice  from  the 
other  provinces,  and  fupply  the  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple i   if  a  mandarin  purchafes  rice  at  his  own  ex- 
pence  for  a  confiderable  fum  ^  if  he  has  fo  well  re- 
pair'd  the  moles,  that  notwithftanding  the  violence 
of  the   waters,  there  fhall    be  no  inundation  ;  one 
of  the  fovereign   courts  being  inform'd    of  thefe 
fervices,    affembles,    deliberates,    and  grants   him 
two   or  three   of  thefe    degrees.     They  are  dig- 
nified 
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mfied  with  this  honour  in  all  the  edifls  and  adver- 
thements,  which  they  intimate  to    the  public.     I 

. ,  firft  governor  of  this  city,  honour'd  with 

three  degrees,  intimate,  that,  &c.  If  they  are 
afterwards  elevated  to  a  more  illuftrious  mandarin- 
ihip,  thefe  degrees  follow  them ;,  or  if  they  have 
fallen  into  fome  fault,  the  Sovereign  court,  whi(5h 
judges  of  thefe  matters,  examines  the  fad,  and  de- 
clares, that  for  fuch  a  fa<5l,  according  to  law,  they 
ought  to  be  degraded  to  an  inferior  charge,  but 
that  fmce,  by  their  pall  merits,  they  have  obtain*d 
•three  degrees,  they  will  efface  two  of  them.  If, 
however,  the  fault  is  great,  they  break  them  ab- 
folutely,  without  any  regard  to  the  degrees  thej 
had  acquired.  All  thefe  deliberations  and  judg- 
ments are  prefented  to  the  emperor,  who  with  his 
own  hand  confirms  them,  or  pardons  the  guilty, 
as  he  pleafes.  The  Sovereign  court  ought  always 
to  be  conformable  to  the  law,  without  having  re- 
gard to  the  friendfhip,  the  pafl  fervices,  the 
quality  or  the  rank  of  the  criminal  ;  but  if  he  is  a 
great  mandarin,  for  example,  a  viceroy,  who  has 
been  long  ferviceable,  or  who  has  uncommon  abi- 
lities, the  emperor,  to  Ihew  that  he  does  not  for- 
get his  pafl  fervices,  or  that  he  may  not  lofe  a  man 
of  fo  much  merit,  conforms  himfelf  to  the  law, 
breaks  him  from  his  charge,  but,  without  appoint- 
ing him  a  fucceffor,  leaves  him  in  the  exercife  of 
it.  He  is  no  longer  thought  to  have  the  charge,  and 
Jet  he  performs  all  the  functions  of  it,  as  if  he 
held  it  for  a  time  in  the  abfence  of  another.  By 
this  means  they  furnifh  the  criminal  with  the  means 
of  repairing  his  pafl  fault.  This  is  a  method  lett 
■to  him  of  returning  into  favour,  without  fudden- 
iy  depriving  the  public  of  an  excellent  officer  -,  for 
:if  he  commits  a  fecond  fault,  he  is  irretrievably 
lofi^    whereas  if  he  difcharges  his  duty  with  equity 
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and  ^xadlnefs,  the  emperor,  after  one  or  two 
years,  and  fometimes  after  fix  months,  reftores  him 
to  the  charge  of  which  he  has  been  depriv'd. 

By  the  expHcation  of  the  degree  added,  it  is 
eafy  to  iinderftand  what  it  is  to  be  degraded  a  de- 
gree. It  is  not  always  to  be  tranQated  to  an  inferi- 
or charge,  but  to  have  merited  to  be  fo.  Some- 
times the  change  is  not  made  on  the  fpot,  and  a 
governor  of  a  tov/n  of  the  fecond  order  is  fent  to 
a  town  of  the  third  order.  One  may,  by  different 
faults,  deferve  to  be  degraded  three  or  four  times, 
or  for  one  fault  be  degraded  three  ot  four  degrees, 
without  being  depriv'd  of  his  office.  Thefe  kinds 
of  degradings  are  alfo,  to  the  fcandal  of  the  man- 
darin,  inferted  in  all  the  writs  which  he  publifhes. 

I .    £|-f]-    governor  of  fuch  a   town,    who 

have  deferv'd  to  be  thrice  degraded,  &c.  If  by 
any  difcinguifn'd  adiion,  he  has  merited  the  addi- 
tion of  two  or  three  honourable  degrees,  they  re- 
trench a  number  of  the  difgraceful  degrees,  and 
the  fovereign  courts  deliberate  and  judge  of  thefe 
matters  upon  the  report  of  the  fuperior  manda- 
rins •,  but  not  finally  -,  for  all  deliberations  and 
judgmentsareprefented  to  the  emperor,  who,  with 
his  own  hand,  confirms,  changes,  or  even  rejeds 
the  determination,  and  orders  the  tribunal  to  af- 
femble  and  deliberate  a  fecond  time  :  For  this  rca- 
fon  the  firft  prefidents  of  the  fovereign  courts,  and 
the  counfellors,  are  very  attentive  to  what  they  ex- 
amine, and  to  the  judgment  they  pafs  on  each  af- 
fair ;  for  they  are  fure  that  their  judgment  will  be 
read  by  his  majcfly,  who  often  reprehends,  pu- 
nifh.es,  and  fometimes  breaks  them,  as  officers  ig- 
norant of  the  laws,  and  incapable  of  difcharging 
their  dutv. 
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The  Chinefe  government  is  no  lefs  admirable  in 
the  forms  obferved  ici  all  criminal  affairs.  It  is 
firft  to  be  obferved,  that  except  in  fome  extraordi- 
nary cafes,,  which  are  fpecified  in  the  body  of  the 
Chinefe  laws,  no  mandarin  nor  fuperior  tribunal 
■can  deiinitively  pronounce  a  fentence  of  death. 
All  judgments  in  crimes  worthy  of  death  muft  be 
examined,  decided,  and  fubfcnbed  by  the  empe- 
ror. The  mandarins  fend  an  account  of  the  pro- 
cefs  to  the  court,  pointing  out  the  article  af 
the  law,  which  has  determined  them  to  pronounce 
in  fuck  a  manner.  For  example,  fuch  a  man  is 
guilty  of  fuch  a  crime  -,  the  law  fays,that  thofe  con- 
vidled  of  it  fhall  be  ftrangled  ^  I  therefore  condemn 
fuch  a  man  to  be  hanged.  Thefe  informations  be- 
ing come  to  court,  the  fuperior  tribunal  of  crimi- 
nal affairs  examines  the  faft,  the  circumftances  and 
the  decifions.  If  the  fafl  is  not  clearly  laid  down, 
or  if  the  tribunal  requires  new  informations,  it 
prefents  a  memorial  to  the  emperor,  containing  the 
account  of  the  crime,  and  the  decifion  of  the  infe- 
rior mandarin  •,  and  adds,  "^  In  order  to  judge 
rightly,  it  is  necelTary  t©  be  farther  acquainted 
with  fuch  a  circumftance.  Thus  we  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  remit  the  affair  to  fuch  a  mandarin, 
"  that  he  may  give  us  the  informations  v/e  want. 

The  emperor  orders  what  he  pleafes,  but  his  ' 
clemency  always  induces  him  to  remit  the  affair, 
that  when  a  man's  life  is  at  ftake  they  may  not  de- 
cide raflily^  and  without  the  moft  convincing 
proofs.  When  the  fuperior  tribunal  has  received 
the  informations  wanted,  they  again  prefent  their 
.deliberation  to  the  emperor,  who  either  fubfcribes 
it,  or  mitigates  the  rigour  of  the  chaftifement, 
and  fometimes  even  fends  back  the  memorial, 
writing  thefe  words  v/ith  his  own  hand,  "  Let  the 
*'  tribunal  deliberate  once  more  on  this  affair,  and 
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"  make  their  report  to  me."  We  may  fay,  that 
the  Chincfe  government  ufcs  a  fcrupulous  atten- 
tion, when  a  man  is  to  be  condemnM  to  death. 
This  is  the  ftate  of  jullice  in  China. 
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CHAP.     XX. 

"The  manner  of  travelling  in  the  plains  ofBuencs- 
ayres,  ajid  Tkcmnan  •  the  muhilude  of  flocks 
found  there 'y  the  manner  of  catching  the 
game ;  the  order  ohferved  in  the  fecular  ad- 
mmijlration  ;  the  herb  par aguai  much  efleem^ 
ed',  the  revenue  it  produces  to  the  Indians. 

^T^  ^  ^  S  E  who  take  long  journies  in  the.  vail 
X  plains  of  Buenos-ayres,  and  in  the  defaits 
of  Paraguai,  generally  ufe  carriages.  Of  thefe 
they  take  three  or  four,  more  or  kis,  according  to 
^ their  baggage,  and  the  number  of  their  fervant?. 
Thefe  carriages  are  covered  with  the  flcins  of 
oxen,  and  that  of  the  mailer  is  the  moft  beautiful, 
fince  there  is  in  it  a  chamber,  .which  contains  a  bed 
and  a  table.  The  other  carriages  are  deftinecl  for 
the  fervants  and  provifions,  and  each  carriage  is 
drawn  by  large  oxen,  the  prodigious  number  of 
which  in  that  country  is  the  reafon  why  they  do 
not  fpare  them. 

Tho'  thefe  carriages  are  heavy,  yet  they  go  ten 
or  twelve  leagues  a  day.  They  take  with  them 
fcarce  any  other  provifion  than  bread,  bifcuit, 
wine,  and  faked  meat  ^  as  for  frefh  vicluals,  they 
never  want  them  on  the  road.  There  are  thirty,  for- 
ty, or  fifty  thoufand  oxen  and  cows  wandering 
up  and  down  in  thefe  imm.cnfe  plains.  It  is  un- 
lucky 
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lucky  for  a  traveller  to  get  into  the  midft  of  them, 
fince  it  is  often  three  or  four  days  before  he  caa 
difengage  himfelf. 

The  fliips  which  come  from  Spain  to  Buenos- 
ayres,  take  in  hides  for  their  cargo.  On  this  oc- 
cafion,  the  grand  mantanea,  as  the  Spaniards  cali 
it,  is  made.  They  kill  a  hundred  thoufand  oxeh, 
or  perhaps  more,  according  to  the  burthen  and 
number  of  the  ihips.  It  is  furprizing,  that  if  a 
few  days  aft-r  we  go  into  the  parts  where  this  great 
(laughter  has  been  made,  we  only  find  the  bones 
of  thefe  animals.  The  wild  dogs,  and  a  kind  of 
ravens  different  from  thofe  of  Europe,  deftroy 
them  fo  foon,  othervvife  they  would  infe(5l  the  air 
of  the  country. 

U  a  traveller  wants  game,  he  can  eafily  obtain  it 
with  a  flick,  to  which  he  has  tied  a  firing  with  a 
loop  or  nooze.  He  may,  without  going  out  of 
his  carriage,  or  Ropping  on  his  journey,  catch  as 
many  partridges  as  he  pleafes.  They  do  not  fly- 
away when  the  carriages  pafs  by  them,  and  they 
think  themfelves  fafe  when  they  are  hid  under  the 
grafs  ♦,  but  they  are  far  from  having  fuch  a  good 
tafle  as  thofe  of  Europe.  They  are  dry,  have  but 
little  tafle,  and  are  almofl  as  fmall  as  quails. 

The  vafl  extent  of  thefe  forefls  is  fome- 
times  interrupted  by  tracks  of  barren  and  fandy 
grounds,  which  require  two  or  three  days  to  tra- 
vel over  them.  When  travellers  are  obliged  to 
pafs  thefe  tracks,  the  heat  of  the  fun,  thiril  and 
wearinefs,  make  them  regret  the  want  of  the  woods 
out  of  which  they  came,  and  the  woods  into  which 
they  enter  again  foon  make  them  forget  the  fandy 
plains.  Sometimes,  in  the  midfl  of  thefe  defart  woods 
they  find  the  mofl:  delicious  fpots,  fince  all  that 
the  art  and  induflry  of  man  can  invent  to  render  a 

place 
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pk'ce  agreeable,  comes  not  near  the  beauties  which 
fimple  nature  produces  in  them. 

But  it  is  dangerous  to  travel   in  this  vaft  extent 
of  country.     The    Guaycarus   are   greatly  to    be 
dreaded,  who    continually    fcour    the  fields,  and 
have  federal  times  attempted  to  furprize  the  town 
of  Santafe.   They  never  give  any  quarter,  and  thofe 
who  fall  into  their  hands  hav?  their  heads  forthwith 
cut  off.     They    tear  off  the  ikin  and    hair,  and 
ered  thefe  as  fo  many  trophies.     They  go  intirely 
naked,  and  paint  their  whole  bodies,  except   their 
face,  with    different   colours.     They   adorn  their 
heads  with  a  cap  of  feathers.     Their  arms  are  bows 
and  arrows,  a  fpear  and  a  dart,  which  is  four  or 
live  ells  long,  and  fharp  at  both  ends.    They  throw 
it  with  fo  much  force,  that  they  ftrike  it  thro'  a 
man's  body.     They   fix  this  dart  to    their  wrift, 
that  they  may  pull  it  out  after  they  have  thrown 
it. 

Thefe  barbarians  are  not  naturally  brave,    and 
only  attack  their  enemies  by  laying  fnares  for  them; 
but  before  they  engage,  they  make  terrible  howl- 
ings,  which  fo  frighten  thofe  who  are  unaccuftom- 
ed  to  them,  that  the  moil  courageous  are    intimi- 
dated, and  remain  defencelefs.     They  are  extreme- 
ly afraid  of  fire-arms  ;  and  as  foon  as  they  fee  one 
of  their  men  fall,  they  all   take  flight.     But    it    is 
not  eafy  even  for  xht  moil  dexterous  markfman  to 
hit  them,  becaufe,  when    on   horfeback,  they   do 
not  remain  one  moment  in  the  fame  poflure.  They 
lie  fometimes  fiat,  and  at  others  are  on  the  fide^ 
or  under  the  belly  of  the  horfe,  whofe   bridle  they 
fix  to  their  great  toe,  while    with    a  whip,    con- 
fiding  of  four  or  five  thongs    of  leather,    they 
make  the  dullefl  horfe  run.     When  they  fee  them- 
felves  clofely  purfued,    they  abandon  their  horfe 
and  arms,  and  either  throw  themfelves    into   the 
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river,  where  they  fwim  like  fi(h,  or  betake  them- 
fclves  to  thick  torefts,  from  which  they  rarely  or 
never  venture  far.  In  procefs  of  time  their  Mn  is  fo 
hardened,  that  they  become  infenfible  to  the  prick- 
ing of  briars  and  thorns,  thro'  which  they  run  with- 
out any  concern. 

Thefe  barbarians  made  frequent  incurfions  into 
the  villages  of  Paraguai -,  but  they  have  been  fo 
often  repulfed  and  defeated,  that  they  dare  not 
now  fliew  themfelves.  The  form  of  government 
in  thefe  villages  is  fo  fmgular,  that  it  ought  care- 
fully to  be  related. 

The  Indians  of  that  country  have  a  peculiar  ge- 
nius for  the  mechanick  arts ;    lo  that  there  are  a 
great  many  trades    in    which    they    excel.     They 
make  all  the  cloths  and  ftuifs  for  which  they  have 
occafion.     In  fummer  they  are  cloathed  with  cot- 
ton, and  in  winter  with  woollen  garments.  As  this 
manufafture  is  very  confiderable,  when  the  inha- 
bitants are  fufficiently  provided,  they  fend  the  fur- 
plus  to  Buenos-ayres,    Corduba,  and  Tucuman, 
The  money  arifmg  from  thefe  commodities  ferves 
to  buy  feveral  things  which   come  from  Europe, 
and  are  not  to  be  found  among  them.     They  alfo 
traffic  confiderably.in  a  certain  herb  which  grows 
in  Paraguai,  and  which  is  much  iifed  in  Chili  and 
Peru,  juftastheChinefetea  is  in  Europe. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  it  is  only  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Maracayu,  near  two  hundred  leagues  from 
the  villages  of  Paraguai,  that  the  trees  which  pro- 
duce thil  fo  much  efteem'd  fruit  grow  naturally. 
The  Indians  of  Paraguai  iland  in  abfolute  need  of 
it,  both  for  their  drink,  and  an  exchange  for  ali- 
ments and  other  commodities.  It  was  formerly 
neceffary  for  them  to  fpend  feveral  months  of  the , 
year  in  travelling  to  thefe  mountains.  By  this 
means  the  villages  were  often  expofed  to  the  incur- 
fions 
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fions  of  their  enemies.  Of  feveral  thoufands  who  fet 
out,  a  great  many  never  returned,  becaufe  a  change 
of  the  climate,  and  the  vaft  fatigues  of  the  jour- 
ney, deftroyed  incredible  numbers.     Others,  wea- 
ried with  the  toil,   fled   into   the  mountains,  and 
were  never  afterwards  feen.     In  order  to  remedy 
thefe   inconveniencies,  they  brought   young  trees 
from  Maracayu,  and  planted  them    near   the  vil- 
lages.    Thefe  plants  fucceeded  very  well  ^  and  of 
the  feeds,  which  referable  thofe  of  ivy,  they  form- 
ed nurferies  ;  but  the  fruit  produced  by  thefe  cul- 
tivated trees  has  neither  the  fame  flrength  nor  vir- 
tiie  with  that  which  grows  on  thofe  that  are  wild. 
The  king  of  Spain  has  allowed  the  Indians  of  the 
villages  of  Paraguai  every   year   to    bring  to  the 
town  of  St.  Foi,  or  to  the  Trinity  of  Buenos-ayres, 
twelve  thoufand  arobes  (an    arobe  weighs  twenty- 
:^ve  pounds)  of  the  fruit  of  the  Paraguai,  but  they 
can  hardly  bring  above  fix   thoufand.     Befides, 
what  they  bring  is  not  the  fineft  fort,  called  caami- 
ni,  which    is  very   rare,     but  that  called  pabos, 
which  is  the  moil  common.     The  current  price  of 
this  commodity  at  St.  Foi,  Buenos-ayres,  and  the 
royal  receipt  where   the  tributes  are  colleded,  is 
four  piafters  for  each  arobe  ;  fo  that  what  the  In- 
dians bring  every  year  amounts  to  about  one  thou- 
fand   pounds.     The  money  or  commodities    got 
for  this  piece  of  merchandize,   are  equally  divided 
among  the  inhabitants  of  each  village. 

Their  houfes  are  only  one  flory  high  \  and  tho' 
they  are  firong,  yet  they  have  none  of  the  orna- 
naments  of  architedure,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  in 
building  them  have  no  other  view  than  to  defend 
themfelves  from  the  injuries  of  the  air.  Their 
churcii  is  large,  magniiicent,  and  extremely  rich. 
All  the  inhabitants  are  fuppiied  with  provifions  ia 
the  following  manner, 
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Thofe  who  reap  are  obliged  to  ■  lodge  all  the 
grain  in  public  magazines  taken  care  of  by  per- 
ibns  who  keep  a  regifter  of  all  that  they  receive. 
In  the  beginning  of  each  month,  the  officers  wha 
have  the  care  of  the  grain,  deliver  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  quarter,  the  quantity  neceflary  for  all  the  fa- 
milies of  their  diftrids  •,  and  thefe  chiefs  forthwith 
diftribute  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  greater  or 
fmaller  number  of  each  family. 

The  fame  cuftom  is  obferved  in  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  flefh.  Every  day  a  certain  number  of  oxen 
and  iheep  are  put  into  the  hands  of  perfons  appoint- 
ed to  kill  them  j  who,  after  the  animals  are  kill- 
ed, inform  the  chiefs  of  the  quarter,  who  take 
what  is  neceflary,  and  give  each  family  a  quantity 
proportioned  to  their  number. 

In  confequence  of  this  regulation,  they  have  no 
poor  nor  beggars  ;  but  all  enjoy  an  equal  abun-. 
dance  of  the  things  neceffary  to  life.  There  are 
in  each  town  feveral  large  houfes  for  the  lick,  fome 
for  the  men,  and  others  for  the  women.  In  thefe 
different  houfes  there  are  perfons  appointed  to  take 
care  of  the  fick,  and  to  fee  that  they  want  nothing 
which  may  be  necefTary  for  them. 
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CHAP.     XXI. 

Ihe  extreme  mifery  of  the  Indians  of  Madura, 
Ihe  me  am  they  have  of  enriching  tbemfehes  ; 
their  avarice  5  their  delicacy  with  rcfpeB  to 
the  precedence  of  their  tribes  ;  their  employ- 
7nents  and  government ;  the  occupations  of 
their  women ;  the  fruits^  herbs^  and  ani-- 
mals  of  the  couitry, 

A  T  Madura  we  find,  as  in  other  places,  fome 
J.'\.  people  v/ho  are  poor,  and  others  who  are 
rich,  ihe  number  of  the  former  is  very  great, 
and  many  of  them  are  fometimes  obliged  to  fell 
their  children,  and  even  themfelves,  for  fubfiftence. 
Some  of  them  labour  the  whole  day  like  galley- 
Haves,  and  hardly  earn  what  is  juft  fufficient  to 
fupport  themfelves  and  their  families.  There  are 
multitudes  of  widows,  who  have  nothing  to  fup- 
ply  their  wants,  befides  a  kind  of  fpinning  wheel. 
Such  is  the  extreme  indigence  of  many  others, 
both  men  and  women,  who  have  nothing  to  cover 
their  nakednefs,  except  a  fmali  piece  of  fluff  ail 
in  rags,  and  who  have  not  fo  much  as  a  mat  to 
lie  upon.  The  houfes  of  the  country  people  in 
Europe  are  palaces,  in  comparifon  of  the  miferable 
hovels  in  which  thefe  Indians  lodge.  Three  or 
four  earthen  pots  m.ake  up  all  the  furniture  of 
their  cottages. 

There  are,  however,  rich  men  in  the  Indies. 
Agri'ulture,  commerce,  and  employments,  are 
there  the  ordinary  means  of  becoming  rich  ;  but 
the  poor  have  a  great  deal  of  diinculty  to  preferve 
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themfelves  from  opprefTion.  Fraud  and  ufury  pre- 
vail in  commerce  -,  and  the  exercife  of  the  public 
offices  is  a  true  robbery.  Theft  is  another  and 
fhorter  means  of  becoming  rich.  It  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  Indies,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  country 
in  the  world  where  petty  robbers  are  more  deteft- 
ed,  and  where  great  ones  are  better  fcreened  from 
punifliment.  Among  the  Indians,  there  is  a  whole 
tribe  who  do  not  bhifli  at  the  name  of  robbers^ 
and  publicly  profefs  to  be  highwaymen.  The 
labourers  muft  be  very  careful,  efpecially  in  the 
night,  left  their  cows  and  oxen  fiiould  be  carried 
off.  But  notwithftanding  all  their  care  and  cir- 
cumfpedion,  their  loffes  of  this  kind  are  very  fre- 
quent. They  thought  to  prevent  thefe  nocturnal 
robberies,  by  eftablifhing  guards  ,  in  each  villagCj, 
who  are  fupported  and  paid  by  the  labourers  ;  but 
the  remedy  is  beco^ie  worfe  than  the  difeafe,  fmee 
thefe  guards  are  themfelves  the"  worll  of  all  rob- 
bers. 

The  kings  and  great  lords,  by  their  oppref- 
fion,  amafs  great  riches  *,  but  the  com.mon  ufe 
they  make  of  their  treafures,  is  to  bury  them  un- 
der ground,  otherwife  gold  would  be  very  com- 
mon in  the  Indies.  It  is  faid,,  that  thofe  who  thus 
bury  their  riches,  facrifice  human  vi6lims  to  de- 
mons, that  they  may  take  the  charge  of  them,  and 
not  permit  them  to  fall  into  other  hands  than  their 
own.  Many,  however,  fearch  for  thefe  treafures, 
and  that  they  may  difcover  them,  make  other  fa- 
crifices  of  children  and  pregnant  women  to  the 
demons. 

Generally  fpeaking,  it  is  a  crime  at  Madura  to- 
be  rich.  There  is  no  accufation  more  v/illingly 
heard,  and  no  fault  more  feverely  punifhed.  They 
forthwith  put  the  accus'd  perfon  on  the  rack,  to 
force  him,  by  the  violence  of  the  torments,  to  dif- 
cover 
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cover  where  he  has  hid  his  money.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens, thac  the  rich  conceal  their  fubftance  careful- 
ly, and  are  neither  better  cloathed,  nor  lodged, 
nor  fed,  than  the  moft  indigent.  Hence  it  alfo 
happens,  that  tho'  there  are  vaft  numbers 'of  really- 
poor  people,  there  are  alfo  a  gre^it  many  others 
who  afted:  to  appear  fuch,  when  they  are  very 
rich. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  they  in  the  Indies  afFed:  to 
be  poor  in  the  mid  (I  of  riches,  they  are,  on  the 
other,  very  jealous  of  diilindiions,  and  of  the  rank 
which  their  birth  gives  them.  There  is  hardly 
any  nation  which  has  fo  much  delicacy  with,  re- 
ipedl  to  thefe  kinds  of  prerogatives. 

The  Indians  are  divided  into  feveral  claiTes  of 
perfons  of  the  fame  rank  and  birth,  and  who 
fiave  their  particular  ufages,  cuiloms,  and  laws. 
There  a^e  three  principal  clafies,  that  of  the  bra- 
mins,  which  is  that  of  the  hrfh  nobility  ;  that 
of  the  kchatrys  or  rajas,  which  coirefponds  to 
what  in  England  we  call  gentry-,  and  thac 
of  the  choutres,  which  figniiies  the  common 
people.  Beiides  thefe  three  tribes  or clafTes,  which 
are  of  great  extent,  -there  is  a  fourth  called  the 
clafs  of  the  parjas,.  which  is  compofed  of  the 
vileft  and  bafcH  of  the  people.  it  is  by  all 
others  looked  upon  as  an  infamous  tribe,  with 
which  they  cannot  have  any  commerce,  without 
iofing  their  honour.  The  horror  they  have  at 
a  praja  goes  fo  far,  that  every  thing  he.  touches 
is  thought  defiled,  and  unfit  to  be  ufed.  They 
only  fpeak  to  them  at  a  great  diflance,  and  do 
not  permit  them  to  dwell  in  the  towns,  from 
which  they  mud  remove,  and  build  their  habi- 
tations at  iht  difi"ance  prefcribcd  to  them. 

Each  of  thefe  principal    clailes    is   divided    into 
others,  fome  of  which  are    more  noble  than  the 
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reft.  The  clafs  of  the  choutres  contains  mofl  of 
the  fubordinate  clafTes,  fuch  as  that  of  the  mer- 
chants, that  of  the  labourers,  the  filver-fmiths,  the 
carpenters,  the  mafons,  the  painters,  the  wea- 
vers, &c.  Every  trade  is  inckided  in  the  fame 
clafs,  and  only  thofe  of  that  clafs  can  be  employ- 
ed in  it. 

Thus  a  carpenter  would  be  feverely  punifhM 
for  working  at  the  bufinefs  of  the  filver-fmith. 
There  are,  however,  certain  profeflions,  to  which 
every  one  belonging  to  any  of  the  clafifes  of  the 
choutres  may  apply  himfelf,  firch  as  thofe  of  the 
foldier,  the  merchant,  and  the  labourer :  but 
there  are  other  occupations  whiqh  greatly  vilify 
thofe  who  follow  them.  For  example,  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  Indies  they  place  in  the  rank  of  the 
prajas,  fiihers,  lliepherds,  Ihocmakers,  and  gene- 
rally all  thofe  who  work  in  leather. 

The  fecond  thing  to  be  obferved,  is,  that  an 
Indian  cannot,  without  being  degraded,  eat  with 
a  perfon  of  a  clafs  inferior  to  his  own,  nor  even 
eat  the  aliments  prepared  by  a  perfon  of  that  clafs. 
Thus  it  mufl:  be  a  braniin,  and  not  achoutre,  who 
dreffes  the  viduals  of  another  bramin.  The  fame 
hold^  true  with  refped  to  marriage,  which  no  one 
can  contradl  out  of  his  own  clafs.  He  who  fliouid 
contrad  an  alliance  with  an  inferior  clafs,  would  be 
difhonoured  for  ever,  looked  upon  as  infamous^ 
and  totally  expelled  from  his  clafs.  When  the 
Portuguefe  firft  came  into  the  Indies,  they  made 
no  diltindion  of  clafTes,  and  mixed  themfelves  in- 
differently with  the  prajas,  fome  of  whom  they 
even  took  into  their  fervice.  From  that  time, 
the  contempt  which  the  Indians  had  for  the  pra- 
jas pafTed  alfo  to  the  Europeans,  and  has  continu- 
ed ever  fmce. 
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It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  tho'  honour  and 
riches  may  be  acquir'd  by  great  adlions,  yet  nobi- 
lity cannot  beattainedi  n  the  fame  manner,  but  is 
the  pure  gift  of  birth.  The  king  can  neither  be- 
flow  it,  nor  private  perfons  purchafe  it.  The  king, 
has  no  power  over  the  claiTeSj  nor  can  he  himfeif 
pafs  to  a  fuperior  one.^ 

The  men  have  various  employments  ;  fome 
ferve  the  prince,  others  cultivate  the  land,  fome 
apply  to  commerce,  and  others  labour  at  the  me- 
chanic arts.  In  the  Indies,  there  are  neither  tax- 
gatherers  nor  lawyers.  The  intendants  or  gover- 
nors are  charged  with  the  adminiftration  of  juf- 
tice,  the  raifing  of  the  taxes,  and  the  military  go- 
vernment. 

Juftice  is  difpenfed  without  ariy«noife  or  tumult^ 
andmoft  caufes,efpecially  thofe  of  fmali  confequence,. 
are  determined  in  the  town.    Everyone  pleads  his 
own  caufe,  and  the  principal  men  are  the  judges. 
They  do  npt  often  appeal  from  their  fentence,  efpe- 
cially  if  thefe  judges   are,,   as  it   generally   hap- 
pens, the  leading  men  of  the  clafs.     When  they 
have  recourfe  to  the  governor,  the  procefs  is   ter- 
minated almoft  in  the  fame  manner,  except  that 
ha  generally  fines  both  parties  ;  for  he  knows   the 
means  of  finding  both  guilty.     Prefents  often  call 
the  balance  on  one  fide,  but  it  becomes  equal  when 
the  judge  is  bribed  by  both  parties. 
.  As  for  the  military  government,  the  governors 
from  time  to  time  raife  foldiers  according  to   the 
exi«yence  of  the  ilate.     The  king  fometimes  fends 
detachments  into  the  provinces ;  but  this  is  gene- 
rally to  fubdue  fome  of  the    rebelUous  lords  who 
refufe  to  pay  the  tribute,  or  to  chaftife  thole  who 
have  committed  fome  terrible  piece   of  injuflice. 
Thev  befiepe  their  fortrefres,  on  which   occafion 
^  the 
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the  cannon  play,  but  very  weakly,  and  there  is 
Very  little  blood fhed  on  either  fide.  Provided  the 
perfon  in  fault  has  money,  and  is  willing  to  make 
a  reafonable  compofition,  they  give  him  good 
quarter,  and  he  is  permitted  to  defend  himfeif  by 
new  taxes  which  he  lays  on  the  poor.  Thefe  lords 
are,  as  it  v/ere,  petty  fovereigns^  who  govern  their 
territories  abfolutely,  and  whofe  whole  dependance 
confiils  in  the  tribute  which  they  pay  to  the  king*' 
They  are  hereditary,  whereas  the  governors  and 
intendants  are  difplaced  at  the  pleafure  of  the 
prince.  Some  governors  continue  only  four  days, 
and  yet  become  rich  in  that  time,  if  they  are  cun- 
ning. Thefe  governors  are  often  put  to  the  rack, 
in  order  to  malge  them  give  up  what  they  have 
acquired,  after  'which  they  are  re-eftabliflied  iil 
their  charges,  whatever  oppreffions  they  may  have 
been  guilty  of. 

Criminal  law  is  not  exercifed  with  a  great  deal 
of  feverity.  If  v/e  have  faid  that  a  man  was  al- 
ways criminal  when  he  was  rich,  we  may  in  like 
manner  fay,  that  as  foon  as  he  is  rich-he  is  inno- 
cent. The  raifmg  of  the  public  taxes  is  the  office 
of  the  intendants,  who,  as  the  fubfidy  is  real,  make; 
an  eflimate  of  the  lands^  and  tax  them  as  they 
pleafe.  But  they  generally  find  fo  many  expedi- 
ents to  cheat  the  labourer,  and  pillage  him,  fome- 
times  under  one  pretext,  and  fometimes  under 
another,  that  he  often  reaps  no  benefit  from  his 
toil,  and  the  harveft  on  which  he  grounded  his 
hopes,  pafTes  into  the  hands  of  others. 

As  for  the  v/omen,  they  are  lefs  the  companions 
than  the  (laves  of  their  hufbands.  It  is  cuftomary 
for  the  hufband  to  fpeak  contemptibly  to  his  wife, 
and  for  her  to  fpeak  to  him,  and  of  him,  with  the 
greatefl  refpe6l.  A  wife  muft  never  pronounce 
the  name  of  her  hufband,  but  muft  ufe  periphrafes 
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and   circumlocutions  to  exprefs   her  refped'.     Tr 
is   no   furprifing  thing   to    fee    them    beat  their 
wives,  and  abufe  them  in  the  moft  terrible  man- 
ner.    If  they  commit  faults,  fay  they,  why  Ihouid 
not  they  be  corrected  for  them.     The  wife  is  ne- 
ver admitted  to  the  table  of  the  hufband,  but  ferves 
him  like  a  (lavey.  and    the  children,  as  if  flie  was 
their  fervant.     Hence  it  happens,-  that  the  children- 
are  gradually  accuftomed  to  look  upon  her  as  fuch, 
to  treat  her  with  contempt,  and  even  fometimes 
to  ilrike  her.     The  ftep-mother  is  a  rigid  miftrefs,. 
always  lays  the  burden  of  the  houfhold  labour  on 
the  ftep-daughter,    and  continually  gives  her  or- 
ders in  a  harfh  and  imperious  manner.     Very  of- 
ten, however,  the  wives  reduce  their  hufbands  to 
good  behaviour,  by  making  an"  elopement  to  their 
friends,  who  take  their  part ;  and  on  thefe   occa- 
fions  reproaches  and  imprecations  are  not  fpared. 
The  wife  does  not  return  till  the  hufband,  or  fome 
of  his  relations,   come  for  her  j  and  ihe  fometimes 
obliges     them   to    a   great    many    ufelefs   jour- 
nies.     When  flie  conftnts   to   return,  they  give  a 
fumptuous  feaft  to  the  husband,  and  reconcile  him 
to  his  vv^ife,  who  follows  him  home. 

The  women  employ  themfelves  in  dome- 
ftic  affairs,  in  gathering  wood,  pounding  rice, 
making  oil,  and  other  things  of  that  nature.  The 
oil  is  made  of  a  ihrub,  by  fome  European  botanifts 
called  palma  chrifti.  They  boil  the  fruit  gently, 
and  expofe  it  two  or  three  days  to  the  fun.  Thea 
they  pound  it  and  reduce  it  to  pafte,  which  they 
dilute  in  water,,  pouring  two  meafures  of  water  on 
two  meafures  of  th^  pounded  fruit,  after  which 
they  boil  the  whole.  When  the  oil  fwims  on  the 
furface,  they  take  it  off  with  a  fpoon,  or  by  inclin- 
ing the  vclTcl  to  one  fide.  Then  they  walh  the  fe- 
diment  in  vvater^,  and  draw  a  little  more  oil  from- 
it, 
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The  manner  of  pounding  the  rice  is  very  fingu- 
'lar.  The  rice  grows  with  a  hard  rough  ilcin 
like  barley,  and  ia  this  condition  it  is  called  nel- 
lon.  They  boil  it  gently  in  water,  dry  itin  the  fun, 
and  pound  it  feveral  times.  By  the  firft  pound- 
ing it  is  freed  from  its  coarfe'fkin,and  by  thefecond 
from  the  red  pelUcule  below  it,  fo  Uiat  it  appears 
more  or  lefs  white  according  to  the  fpecies  of  the 
nellon,  of  which  there  are  moretban  forty  forts. 
When  it  is  thus  pounded,  it  is  calkd  arifi.  Two 
meafures  of  good  nellon  yield  one  of  arifi.  It  is 
not  mealy  and  broken  like  that  of  Europe,  It  does 
not  fwell  in  boilings  neither  can  it  be  kept  long. 

If  the  women  have  any  leifure  time,  they  em- 
ploy it  in  fpinning  ;  for  they  never  work  at  the 
needle,  and  do  not  fo  much  as  know  how  to  handle 
it.  There  are  fome  tribes  in  which  the  women 
ai'e  not  permitted  to  fpin,  others  in  which  they  are 
only  employed  in  making  baikets  and  mats^ 
and  -thefe  cannot  pound  the  rice,  and  others 
in  which  they  cannot  go  for  water,  which  is  the 
bufinefs  of  a  (lave,  or  of  the  husband.  In  gene- 
ral, it  is  not  cuftomary  for  the  women  to  learn  to 
read  and  write  ;  they  leave  the  charge  of  this  to 
tlie  flaves  of  the  .pagods^  that  they  may  fmg  the 
praifes  of  the  demons. 

The  following  are  the  aliments  of  tlie  Indians. 
Water  is  their  common  drink,  notbecaufe  they 
v/ant  intoxicating  liquors,  but  becaufe  thefe  arp 
only  ufed  by  the  dregs  of  the  people,  and  are 
abhor'd  by  the  better  fort.  The  principal  of  thefe 
liquors,  is  that  which  flows  from  the  branches  of 
the  palm-tree  into  a  vefTel  fixed  to  receive  their 
j<jjice.  With  a  certain  bark  and  the  powder  of  the 
.palm-tree,  they  make  a  brandy  which  burns  like 
that  of  Europe.  Others  ferment  certain  grains, 
.and  from  them  obtain  a  v/ine  which   intoxicates. 
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Rice  is  the  mod  common  food,  and  thofe  who  cai^ 
afford  it,  boil  it  with  fleih,  tiili,  or  pot-herbs. 
Sometimes  tiiey  eat  it  with  herbs,  boil'd  like  fpin- 
nage,  or  with  a  kind  of  fmall  beans  which  their 
country  produces.  They  alfo  eat  it  with  milk, 
and  the  vulgar  and  poor  eat  it  with  boiled  herbs, 
whey,  or  fimply  with  a  little  fait. 

They  have  not  rice  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
fince  in  fome  they  have  only  millet.  They  have 
very  beautiful  wheat  on  fome  of  the  mountains, 
but  very  few  except  the  Turks  and  Europeans  ufe 
it.  The  Turks  form  ii  into  thin  cakes,  and  the 
Europeans  make  bread  of  it,  and  bifcuits  like  thofe 
ufed  by  failors. 

In  the  Indies  there  are  aim  oil  no  European  fruits 
except  fome  oranges  and  lemons,  which  they  do 
not  allow  to  ripen.  They  gather  them  and  pre- 
ferve  them  in  fome  flrong  pickle,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  fpoiling,  and  eat  them  with  rice. 

The  moil  ordinary  fruit  is  the  banana,  or  In- 
dian fig.  There  are  alfo  mangos,  efpecially  to- 
v/ards  the  mountains.  Their  kitchen  gardens 
produce  gourds  of  various  kinds,  cucumbers, 
and  other  herbs  peculiar  to  the  climate.  They 
have  no  forrel,  the  want  of  which  is  made  up  by 
tamarinds.  They  have  onions  -,  but  cabbage,  tur- 
nips, and  lettuce,  are  foreign  plants,  tho'  they 
grow  very  well  when  they  fow  them. 

As  to  the  animals;,  there  are  in  the  mountains 
elephants,  tygers,  wolves,  apes,  frags,  boars, 
hares,  and  rabbits.  They  leave  the  game  pretty 
much  at  reil,  tho'  hunting  is  permitted  to  every 
body.  The  lords  fomecimes  go  a  hunting  or  fowl- 
ing for  their  diverfion,  but  they  do  not  purfue 
thefc  amufements  with  keennefs. 

Some  princes  havedomeilic  elephants  and  horfes. 
The  horfes  produced  in  the  country  are  fmall  and 
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weak.  Thofe  ufed  in  the  army  are  brought  from 
other  countries,  and  are  very  dear.  Incredible  pains 
is  requifite  to  preferve  them  y  fince  every  day  it  is 
necellary  to  give  them  fome  drug  or  other.  Before 
•they  drefs  th^m,  and  when  they  make  the  leaft 
flop  on  the  road,  they  muft  rub  them  down,  in 
order  to  ilrengthen  their  flefh  and  nerves.  If  this 
care  is  not  taken,  their  nerves  are  Ihrivelcd  up^ 
and  they  in  a  fhort  time  become  good  for  nothing. 
Inftead  of  oats  tliey  give  them  a  kind  of  lentils 
which  they  boil. 

The  oxen  are  of  great  ufe  in  the  Indies,  and  a 
man's  riches  are  judged  of  by  the  number  of  his 
oxen.  They  are  ufed  for  tilling  the  ground,  and 
for  drawing  carriages.  Moil  of  them  have  a  large 
bunch  on  their  necks.  When  they  yoke  thenS  in 
the  carriages,  they  put  a  cord  about  theif  necks,^ 
to  this  cord  they  fix  a  pole  crofs  the  breads  of  the 
two  oxen,  and  to  this  pole  the  beam  of  the  car- 
riage is  fixed.  J     1     • 

Their  ploughs  have  no  wheels,  and  the  iron 
which  ferves  inftead  of  a  coulter,  is  fo  narrow,  that' 
it  only  fcratches  the  place  where  they  fow  the  millet: 
The  rice  requires  much  more  toil  and  culture. 
The  fields  where  it  is  fown  are  always  on  the  edges 
of  ponds,  made  on  purpofe  to  keep  the  rain  water, 
with  which  they  moiften  the  ground  in  times   of 

drought. 

Tiiey  have  a  great  many  chariots  which  are 
genteelly  enough  made.  The  wheels  are  very 
fmall,  and  made  of  large  planks  joined  to  each- 
other.  They  have  no  other  nave  than  a  hoie  in 
the  middle  of  thefe  planks.  The  body  of  the  cha- 
riot is  very  high,  and  adorned  with  carving, 
fculpture,  and  all  forts  of  figures.  Thefe  cha- 
riots are  of  no  ufe,  but  to  contain  the  idols  which 
they  carry  about  the   ftreets   in   proceflion.     The 
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great  lords  are  carried  in  chairsg  but  not  without 
the  prince's  permifTion. 

At  Madura  there  are  a  great  many  buffaloes, 
which  they  ennploy  in  tUUng  the  ground,  and 
which  they  yoke  in  the  fame  manner  with  the 
oxen.  It  is  a  capital  crime  to  kill  an  ox,  a  cow, 
or  a  buffalo.  The  Indians  have  ^as  great  a  horror 
at  the  Piefli  of  thefe  animals,  as  the  Europeans  have 
at  that  of  horfes.  None  but  the  moft  contemptible 
claffcs  dare  eat  thefe  animals  when  they  die  of  then> 
feves. 

They  are  not  of  the  fame  opinion  with  refpec^l 
to  bald  mice,  rats,  lizards,  and  even  certain  white 
ants.  When  thefe  ants  become  winged,  and  tak- 
ing flight  fail  in  the  marfhes,  the  Indians  there  ga- 
ther them,  and  reprefent  them  as  a  very  delicious 
food.  Goats,  flieep,  and  fowls  are  the  m oil  ordi- 
nary food.  There  is  a  fpecies  of  fowls,  whofe 
fkin  and  bones  are  entirely  black,  but  they  are  as 
good  as  the  others.  The  Indians  alfo  love  fifb, 
which  they  dry  in  the  fun,  but  they  do  not  ge- 
nerally eat  them  till  they  are  fpoiled  and  corrupt- 
ed. They  then  think  it  befl,  becaufe  it  gives  a 
reliih  to  the  rice,  which  is  infipid. 

The  affes  are  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Eu- 
rope :  But  "^tis  fmgular,  that  there  is  a  whole 
clafs  or  tribe  who  pretend  to  be  defcended  from 
an  afs  in  a  dired  line,  and  boaft  of  it.  This  clafs 
is  one  of  the  befV,  and  is  even  that  to  which  the 
king  belongs.  Thofe  belonging  to  this  clals  treat 
affes  like  their  brothers.  They  ftand  up  in  defence 
of  them,  and  do  not  permit  too  heavy  loads  tp 
be  laidr  on  them  ;  nor  do  they  fuffer  any  one  to 
beat  them  exceffively.  If  they  favv  any  perfon 
uling  tiiefe  cruelties,  they  would  forthwith  bring 
him  to  juftice,  where  he  would  be  fined.  They 
arc  permitted  to  lay  a   fack   on  the  back  of  that 
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animal,  but  if  they  lay  any  thing  above  the  fack, 
the  cavaravadouquer  (the  name  of  this  clafs) 
would  make  him  fufFer  for  taking  fuch  a  liberty. 
They  have  lefs  charity  for  men  than  for  thefe 
creatures  ;  in  rain,  for  inftance,  they  will  give 
flicker  to  an  afs,  and  refufe  it  to  his  driver,  unlefs 
he  belongs  to  a  good  tribe  or  clafs. 

In  the  Indies  there  are  feveral  kinds  of  rats,  and 
the  Indians  go  in  quefl  of  thefe  animals  jufl  as  the 
Europeans  do  in  fe^rch  of  rabbits  ;  fome  of  them 
greatly  refemble  niolcs  in  the  fmoothnefs  of  their 
fl^insj  but  they  arenotakogetherfo  black.  The  Por- 
tuguefe  call  it  thefcented  rat,  which  isfaidto  attack 
and  dcftroy  the  ferpents.  There  is  another  fpecies 
which  digs  into  the  earth  like  the  mole,  bat  thefe 
are  generally  found  only  in  houfes. 

There  I  are  alfo  cats  which  yield  muf]<,  and 
produce  this  odoriferous  fubftance  by  rubbing 
themfelves  againft  a  (lake,  and  from  this  {lake  they 
take  the  muflc.  As  for  ferpents  they  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  fome  of  them  fo  venomous,  that  a 
perfon  bit  by  them  drops  down  dead  before  he  can 
walk  (tvcn  or  eight  pacts,  for  which  rcafon  they  art; 
call'd  ferpents  of  eight  paces.  There  is  another 
which  the  Portuguefe  call  cob-^a  de  capelo,  ths 
hooded  ferpent,  becaufe,  when  it  is  provok'd,  in 
raifes  the  half  of  its  body,  and  creeps  on  its  tail  ; 
its  neck  is  enlarged  in  form  of  a  domino,  on  which 
are  three  black  fpots,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Indians,  add  a  beauty  to  this  ferpent,  for  which 
reafon  they  call  it  the  good  or  beautiful  ferpent. 
Hiey  have  fo  great  a  refped:  for  it,  that  if  they 
iliould  kill  it,  they  wonki  think  themfelves  guilty 
of  facrilege. 

Among  other  infe6ls  there  are  green  flies, 
which  (bine  in  the  night,  and  delight  in  moilt 
places.     When  there  is  a  great  many  of  them,  and 
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when  the  night  is  dark,  they  make  a  very  beauti- 
ful appearance,  like  fo  many  fmall  fluttering  fta'rsa 
There  a/e  ants  of  feveral  kinds,  but  the  moil  perni- 
cious is  that  call'd  caria.  This  infecfb  is  the  ordit 
nary  prey  of  fquirrels,  lizzards,  and  fome  birds. 
To  fecure  itfelf  from  fo  many  enemies,  it  has  the 
cunning  to  form  a  bank  of  earth  aimofl:  as  high  as 
a  man.  For  this  purpole  it  brings  together  mor- 
tar, which  it  moiftens,  and  compadls  fo  firmly, 
that  a  ftrong  and  almoft  continual  rain  is  necelFary 
to  give  it  a  fenfible  fhock.  The  fields  are  full  of 
thefe  banks,  and  the  labourers  do  not  beat  them 
down,  either  becaufe  they  are  extremely  firm,'  or 
becaufe  in  a  few  days  they  would  be  built  again, 
Thcfe  banks  are  full  of  apartments,  in  form  of 
Irregular  canals.  The  caria  comes  out  at  certain 
hours  to  go  a  foraging,  cuts  the  grafs  very 
quickly,  and  carries  it  into  ifs  habitation. 

There  is  another  fmaller  fpecies  of  caria,  which 
generally  (iielters  itfelf  in  houfes..  In  the  center  of 
its  habitation  there  is  a  comb  almod  like  that  in  3 
bee-hive,  Hence  this  infed  climbs  to  the  roofs  of 
the  houfes,  but  only  advances  in  proportion,  as  it 
covers  itfelf,*  and  by  forming  with  the  earth 
which  it  brings,  "a  certain  pipe,  which  ferves  as  a 
road  to  it.  It  gnaws  xht  leaves  of  the  palm-tree, 
and  the  llraw  and  flubbJe  with  which  the  houfes 
are  thatch'd.  They  have  bees,  but  are  not  at  the 
pains  to  make  hives  for  them  -,  however,  they 
neither  want  wax  nor  honey,  both  of  which  they 
take  from  the  hives  which  the  wild  bees  have 
made  for  themfelves  on  the  mountains. 

We  fhall  conclude  with  confidering  the  manner 
in  which  the  Indians  are  cloath'd.  Their  fhoes 
are  a  kind  of  pattins,  not  unlike  thofe  us'd  in 
France  by  fon^^  of  the  religious  of  the  order  of 
bt.  Francis.     They  are  only  kept   on  by  a  peg  of 
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wood,  which  is  put  between  the  great  toe  and  that 
next  to  it.  The  king  and  the  great  lords  uie  filver 
pattins.  The  Indians  pretend  that  fhoes  of  this 
kind  are  the  moil  proper  and  commodious  ior 
their  country.  They  are  the  mqft  proper,  fay 
they,  becaufe  they  can  walli  them  at  all  times,  and 
wafh  their  feet  in  them,  which  is  very  necelTary, 
on  account  of  the  heat  •,  they  fay  they  are  the  moft 
commodious,  becaufe  nothing  is  more  eafily  put 
off  and  on.  'Tis  not  reckon'd  genteel  to  wear 
fandals,  for  which  reafon  they  always  throw  them 
off  before  they  approach  any  perfon  who  merits  re- 

fpe^l. 

As  for  the  Indian  modes,  they  are  almofl  always 
the    fame,     fince  that    people  rarely    vary    their 
ufages,     efpecially   in  their   manner  of  cloathing 
themfelves.     The  common  people  give  themfelves 
little    trouble  about  it,  for  they  cover  their  body 
only  with  a  piece  of  cotton  -,  and  it  often  happens 
that  the  poorer  fort  have  fome  difficulty  to  pro- 
cure a  piece  of  this  fluff  to  cover  themfelves.   The 
great  lords   cloath  themfelves  very  elegantly,  ac- 
cording to  their  tafle,  and  the  heat  of  the  climate. 
They  cover  themfelves  with  very  white,  fine,  and 
tranfparent  cotton,  which  defcends  to  their  heels. 
They    have  red  breeches  and  ftockings  all  of  a 
piece,    which  come  no    farther   than   the  inflep. 
They   wear   a    kind  of  red  leather  pumps   em- 
broidered, whofe  quarters  behind  fold  under  the 
heel.      They  v/ear    ear-rings   of  gold    or   pearls. 
Their  girdle  is  a  piece  of  filk  embroidered   with 
gold,  and  their  bracelets  are  filver.  They  wear  gold 
chains  or  gold  beads  about  their  necks. 

The  ladies  have  nearly  the  fame  drefs,  and  are 
only  to  be  diflinguifli'd  from  the  men,  by  the 
(different  manner  in  which  they  adorn  their  heads. 
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e  Jhrub  which  produces  cotton ;  manner  of 
carding^  J  pinning^  -workings  and  bleaching 
it. 


COTTON  grows  in  the  Indies,  on  a  fhrub 
three  or  four  feet  high,  which  when  full  grown, 
bears  a  green  fruit,,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  young 
walnut  •,  and  when  this  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  it 
opens  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  at  which  time  the 
cotton  begins  to  appear.  When  it  is  quite  ripe^ 
it  divides  itfeJf  into  four  equal  parts,  which  are 
Supported  only  by  the  italk.  They  then  gather 
the  cotton  mix'd  with  the  it^d^. 

But  as  this  feed  adheres  clofcly  to  the  cotton, 
they  feparate  it  by  means  of  a  fmall  and  pretty  cu- 
rious machine,  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  lines  in 
diameter,  and  four  inches  in  length.  Two  axes 
enter  into  two  pieces  cof  wood,  which  are  in 
height  about  a  cubit,  and  two^  inches  in  thicknefs, 
Thefe  two  cylinders  or  axes  are  placed  immedi- 
ately over  each  other,  at  the  diftance  of  a  line,  or 
a  line  and  a  half  at  moll,  in  fuch.a  manner  that  the 
feeds  of  the  cotton  cannot  pafs  betwixt  them.  But 
■what  is  moft  ingenious  in  this  machine  is,  that  by 
by  the  motion  of  the  handle,  which  holds  the  cy- 
linder above,  thefe  two  cylinders  move  in  a  contrary 
direclion  :  This  is  perform'd  by  means  of  the  two 
pieces  of  wood,  which  communicate  with  the  two 
axes,  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  handle,  and  be- 
ing in  the  form  of  fcrews,  grapple  in  each  other, 
whence  it  happens,  that  the  handle  making  the 
higher   cylinder  turn  in   a  certain   diredion,  the 
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end  of  the  fame  cylinder  grappling  in  the  end  of 
the  other,  makes  it  turn  in  an  oppofite  dire6tion. 

Hence  it  happens,  that  the  cotton  applied  to 
thefe  two  cylinders  is  drawn  through,  and  drops 
the  feeds  that  were  mixed  v/ith  it  in  its  pafifage, 
Thefe  feeds  are  preferv'd  to  fow  the  lands  that  are 
proper  for  cotton. 

They  then  card  the  cotton,  which  is  firft  done 
with  the  fingers,  much  after  the  manner  of  mak- 
ing lint  ;  afterwards  they  fpread  it  on  a  fort  of 
mat,  and  finifh  carding  it  with  a  pretty  long 
bow,  which  they  lay  upon  it,  and  draw  the  cord, 
fo  that  the  vibrations  falling  frequently  and  ftrong- 
ly  upon  the  cotton,  whip  it,  as  it  were,  and  make  it 
very  fine  and  delicate* 

They  then  give  it  out  tobe  fpun,  to  men  and 
women,  which  is  perform'd  with  a  wheel,  fmaller 
than  thofe  us'd  in  Europe.  The  beauty  and  good- 
nefs  of  the  thread  depend  almoft  intirely  on  the 
fl<ill  of  thefe  artlfts  •,  there  is  a  fine  and  a  coarfe 
fpecies,  and  between  thefe  extremes  there  are  many 
forts  and  degrees. 

Befides,  they  do  not  wafh  the  thread,  but  after 
having  given  it  to  the  weaver,  he  immediately 
chufes  the  largeft  thread  for  the  woof,  and  re- 
ferves  the  fined  for  the  weft,  which  fuppofes 
plainly,  that  in  thread  of  the  fame  kind  there  is 
always  a  difference.  They  boil  fome  time  in  water 
the  thread  defign'd  for  the,  woof,  and  when  it  is 
very  hot,  they  plunge  it  in  cold  water  -,  which  is 
all  the  preparation  neeeffary,  before  they  put  in 
the  (buttle. 

The  thread  which  ferves  for  the  weft  is  pre- 
par'd  in  the  following  manner  :  They  fteep 
it  well  in  cold  Vs^ater  have  diluted  a  fmaii 
quantity  of  cows  dung,  f^rain  out  the  water, 
and    fo   leave    this   thread,  wet   for    three  days, 
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in  an  open  vefTcl,  and  then  dry  it  in  the  fun  y  wheri 
It  IS  fufeciencly  dry,  they  divide  it  in  thefoilowincr 
manner.  ^ 

They  in  a  ilrait  line,  and  in  a  clean  place,  plant 

Jittle  laths  of  bamboo^  of  the  height  of  three  feet^ 

and  at  the  diftance  of  a  cubit  from  each  other,  in 

a  fpace  equal  to  the  length  of  the  web  they  defign 

to  make  -,  afterwards  children  interlace  the  thread 

in    the  little   laths    of  bamboo;  the   number   of 

threads  being  complete,  they  take  care   to  infert 

new  laths  among  the  former,  to  keep  the  thread 

even,    and   to   prepare   it  the  better;  after  this, 

they  roll  up    the  thread  and   laths,   which   form^ 

as  It  were    a  long  hurdle,    and  thus   they  car- 

ry  It  to  a  pond,    where,    having   let   it   fteep  a 

quarter  of  an  hour,  and    trampling  it  under  foot, 

that  the  water  may  penetrate  more  eafiiy,  they  dry 

it.     After  this  they  examine    the    threads  to  put 

them  in  order  ;  for  which  purpofe  they  replant  the 

hurdle  upon  the  ground  by  the  ends  of  the  laths, 

and  the  weavers  feated  near  the  hurdle,  look  over' 

the  threader  one  ^fter  another,  and  range  thofe  that 

are  .out  of  their  places. 

^  After  this  operation  they  think  of  giving  th^ 
thread  the  neceifary  preparation  for  working  it. 
Then  they  pull  up  the  hurdle,  and  flretch  it  Soon 
.  horfes  or  fupports  placed  at  equal  diflances,  of  the 
height  of  the  laths,  and  give  it  what  they  call  the 
cange.  This  cange  or  cleanfing  is  nothing  elfe 
but  the  liquor  of  boil'd  rice,  which  having 
been  kept  a  long  time,  is  become  very  acid.  They 
rub  the  thread  with  this  cange,  firH  with  their 
fingers, ,  and  afterwards  more  thoroughly  with  a 
kind  of  bruOi,  the  hairs  of  which  infinuating  be- 
twixt the  threads,  cleanfe  them  perfedly,  unite 
them,  and  prefs  together  all  the  parts.  This  ope- 
ration requires  fome   time  5  for,   firil,  they   cover 
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the  thread  with  a  glue  made  cf  boird  rice,  and, 
to  fpread  it  the  better,  iife  the  brufh  a  fecond 
time.  They  then  allow  this  thread  to  dry  in  this 
condition,  and  for  the  laft  operation  oil  it,  which 
is  done  by  brufhes  dip'd  in  that  liquor.  We  muft 
obferve,  that  thefe  different  preparations  of  the 
thread  muft  be  applied  to  both  fides  of  the  hurdle, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  after  having  prepar'd  one 
fide,  they  turn  the  hurdle  on  the  other,  to  give  it 
a  hke  preparation. 

When  the  thread  thus  prepar'd  is  very  dry,  ic 
is  fo  beautiful,  fo  neat,  clean,  and  equal,  that  it 
refembles  filk.  Without  this  cange,  and  other 
preparations,  the  cotton  would  not  have  near  the 
beauty  it  has  ;  for  the  cange  being  acid,  unites 
and  clofes  at  once  the  minute  filaments,  which 
compofe  the  thread,  and  the  glue  being  put  upon 
it,  holds  and  binds  them  in  this  condition,  bj 
giving  them  more  body  and  more  confiftency,  in 
order  to  be  work'd.  Laftly,  the  oil  ferves  to 
foften  and  render  the  thread  more  flexible.  Wher^ 
it  is  thus  prepar'd,  they  put  it  to  the  loom,  make 
muflins,  falempores,  and,  in  general,  all  thofe 
beautiful  ftuffs  which  we  meet  with  in  the  Indies^ 
the  difference  of  which  depends  on  the  thread,  and 
the  fldil  of  the  weaver. 

•  The  manner  the  weavers  have  of  making  thefe 
cotton  fluffs,  is  nearly  like  that  followed  in 
•  Europe.  When  the  web  is  finifh^d,  they  mud 
bleach  it,  and  give  it  that  pleafing  luili-e  for  which 
cotton  is  fo  famous. 

They  therefore  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
bleacher,  who  fteeps  it  firft  fome  time  in  cold  wa- 
ter ;  then  taking  it  out,  and  preffing  out  the  wa- 
ter, he  fleeps  it  again  in  a  fecond  water,  which  is 
mix'd  with  cows  dung ;  when  he  has  wrung  out 
this  water,  he  fpreads  ic  on  the  ground,  and  leaves 
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it  fome  time  in  the 'air  ;  then  he  twills  it  in  the 
form  of  a  concave  cylinder  over  the  mouth  of  a 
great  veflel  of  boiling  water.     The  vapour  arifing 
from  this  boihng  water  penetrates  the  web,  pre- 
vioufly  impregnated  with  the  moil  fubtiie  falts  of 
the  cows  dung,  and  by  its  heat  diffolves,  and  gets 
out  the  foulnefs  and  dirt  of  the  web  :  This  is^ths 
lira  lie  which  they  g]ve  it.     They  leave  it  in  this 
condition    a     v/hoie'  night,     and    the   next   day 
wafh  and  beat  it  very    well  upon  a  iloae  ^  fo  that 
apart  of  the  dirt  is  feparated  from  it. 

The  fecond  day  they  put  the  fanie  web  into  a 
great  earthen  jar,  where  they  dilute  quick  lime 
with  a  kind  of  white  and  light  earth,  which  with- 
out doubt   is   filled  with   a  great  deal    of  falts : 
They  mix  this  quick  lim.e  and  earth  in  equal  quan- 
tities, and  then  dip  and  rub  the   web   thoroughly 
in  this  liquid  ;  after  which  they  Wxing  out  the  wa- 
ter, and  leave  the  web  fome  time  ilretched  out,  and 
expofed  to  the  air  ;  they  wring  it  again,  and  hav- 
ing rolled  it  as  before,  about  the  mouth  of  a  great 
earthen  velTel,  wherein  they  have  put  water  with  the 
fame    mixture,    they   give   it,      the   fecond     lie, 
which  by    filtrating  again  thro'    all  the  parts  of 
the  web,  by  the  help  of  thole  falts  with  which  it  is 
impregnated,  removes  all   the  remaining  foulnefs, 
and   makes   it  perfedly  white.     It  they  find  the 
web  not  fufficicntly    white,    they    repeat  this   lie  ; 
after   which    thay    cleanfe    it,    and    beat   it  well 
in    clear   water,    and    afterwards    dry   it  in   the 
fun. 

There  is  another  method  which  they  ufe  for  the 

falempores,  and  other  fimilar  fluffs.     They  .make 

ten  or  twelve  foldings  ;  and  after  fmoothing  them 

on  an   even    board,     beat    them  with    a  proper 

irflrument,    to  give  them  their  finifhing  luflre. 
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Defer iptton  of  the  ifle  of  Bourbon  ;  flature  of 
the  inhabitants  ;  trees^  fruits^  and  particular 
animals  found  in  this  ifland -,  defer iption  of 

the  lizzard^  f^yi^^S  f^^li^^^h  fly^^S  fifl^  y  ^f 
the  horiied  fiflo^    the  racoon^  and  the  mar- 
fouin. 

IN  the  ide  of  Bourbon  all  forts  of  refrefhments 
are  to  be  found,  and  the  air  is  particularly  ex- 
cellent. It  belongs  to  the  French  Eaft  India  com- 
pany, who  have  a  governor  there.  It  was  at  firft 
inhabited  by  fome  French  refugees,  who  came  from 
the  ifland  DauphinCj  which  is  pretty  near  it.  It 
became  peopled  by  degrees,  efpecially  by  the  par- 
don that  was  given  from  time  to  time  to  the  py» 
rates,  who  infefted  thofe  feas. 

The  chief  boroughs  or  habitations  of  this  iiland 
are  St.  Denis,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Sufanna.  There  is 
neither  harbour  nor  fortifications  ;  fo  that  (hips 
are  neither  ihelter*d»from  the  violence  of  winds,  nor 
raging  of  the  fca. 

The  ifland  of  Bourbon  is  about  fifty  leagues  in 
circumference,  and  in  fome  places  abounds  with 
high  mountains,  one  of  which  belches  out 
flames,  and  fills  the  neighbourhood  with  bitumi- 
nous matter.  This  fire  is  perceiv'd  in  the  night- 
time, at  the  diftance  of  twenty-five  leagues.  There 
are  fine  fpacious  forefls,  where  we  find  a  number 
of  trees  very  proper  for  the  building  of  fhrps.  It 
is  full  of  cattle,  fowls,  and  game,  and  is  fruit- 
ful in  rice,  fugar,  and  a  great  number  of  excellent 
fruit  trees  ;  and  among  the  reft,  fome  vines  which 
yield  very  good  wines. 
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The  beft  animal  found  here,  whether  for  tafte 
or  wholfomncfs,  is  the  land  tortoife  ;  and  the  molt 
agreeable  fruit  is  the  ananas.  This  tortoife  is  of 
the  fame  figure  with  thofe  in  Europe,  but  very  dif- 
ferent in  fize  ;  they  fay  it  lives  a  prodigious  time^ 
that  feveral  ages  are  requir'd  to  bring  it  to  its  full 
growth,  and  that  it  can  live  feveral  months  with- 
out food. 

They  have  kept  fome  young  ones  in  the  ifiand, 
which  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  increased  in  bulk 
only  fome  inches. 

As  for  the  ananas^  it  is  a  friiit  of  an  oblor:g 
figure,  and  of  the  bignefs  of  a  melon :  It  is  co- 
vered with  ihort  leaves,  difpos'd  very  much  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  divilions  of  a  pine  apple  %  and 
it  is  crown'd  with  a  tuft  of  leaves  Something  long- 
er :  It  grows  on  a  plant  refembling  an  artichoke, 
and  has  the  tailc  of  feveral  fruits  j  but  more  efpe- 
cially  of  a  quince. 

In  this  ifland  are  feveral  forts  of  curious  trees  and 
plants  i  the  fhrub  that  bears  coffee,  the  tamarifk, 
the  cocoa- tree,  the  tree  from  whence  benzoin  dif- 
tils,  the  cotton-tree,  the  aloes-tree,,  and  the  ebony. 
Black  ebony  is  not  moft  efh^m'd,  becaufe  the 
yellow  is  more  beautiful.  Wild  coffee  is  very 
common,  and  tho'  wild  is  very  good. 

The  bat  of  this  ifland  is  very  fnigular,-  and  on^ 
might  call  it  the  flying  fox,  fince  it  very  much 
refembles  this  animal  in  fize,  hair,  the  head,  ears^ 
^nd  even  teeth.  The  female  has  two  teats,  and 
lender  each  wing  a  bag  to  carry  her  young  in.  The 
length  of  their  wings  is  above  four  feet  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other.  Their  ftefli  is  fo  good  to 
eat,  that  they  go  a  hunting  for  t  em  with  the 
fame  eagernefs  as  with  us  they  go  a  fhoc^ting  par* 
tridges. 
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But  tho'  this  ifland  be  fo  agreeable^  it  does  n  c 
come  near  to  the  beauty  of  the  coafls  of  Java  and 
Sumatra ;  plains  covered  with  otange-trees,  co- 
coa, and  other  fruit-trees^  with  a  number  of 
rivulets,  which  water  them  •,  hills  adorn'd  with  de- 
lightful groves,  forefts  for  ever  green  j  villages  arid 
towns  fhining  with  all  the  rural  graces  concur  t6 
render  thefe  coails  the  moft  charming  in  the  world. 
The  Javanefe  are  neither  black  nor  white,  but  of 
a  reddifh  purple  *  They  are  mildj  familiar,  and 
Complaifant. 

In  the  fame  road  we  find  Poulo-corltior,  which 
is  a  little  archipelago,  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
leagues  to  the  fouth  of  the  kingdom  of  Gamboge. 
It  con  fills  of  eight  or  ten  iflands^  or  rocks,  the 
greateft  of  which  is  not  above  four  leagues  iri 
length.  This  is  the  only  one  inhabited,  and  there 
is  no  more  than  one  village  fituated  in  the  onl^ 
plain  found  in  it. 

The  houfes  of  thefe  iflanderS  are  only  a  confufed 
pile  of  bamboo,  covered  with  a  very  long  grafs, 
which  they  cut  on  the  borders  of  their  rivuletSi 
In  thefe  huts  there  is  neither  a  door  to  enter  at,  nor 
a  window  to  admit  the  light.  They  leave  one  fide 
of  their  habitation  quite  open^  and  on  that  fide 
make  the  covering  or  roof  lower;  They  raife 
their  floors  fome  feet  from  the  ground,  and  by 
that  means  avoid  the  dampnefs,  and  obtain  a  place 
for  their  domeftick  animals  during  the  nighty 
whofe  fmell  does  not  offend  them  at  that  diftance. 
The  floor  at  certain  difliances  i^  rais*d  four  or  five 
inches  :  They  receive  ftrangers  in  the  middle,  on 
ngats :  Their  reception  is  kind  and  affable,  and 
they  entertain  them  V/ith  arrack,  betony,  and  a 
pipe.  They  are  very  much  tanri'd,  and  almofl: 
intirely  naked,  except  in  their  ceremoniesj  where- 
in they  drefs  themfelves,  and  fome  of  them  pretty 
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neatly.  The  blackefl  teeth  are  efteem'd  amongft 
them  the  moil  beautiful,  wherefore  they  omit  no- 
thing to  increafe  this  colour.  •  They  let  their  h^ir 
grow,  which  commonly  is  very  long. 

There  is  but  very  little  rice  in  this  ifland  ;  fome 
potatoes,  and  fome  very  good  ananas.  The  moun- 
tains are  almoft  intirely  cover'd  with  beautiful 
trees,  proper  for  all  forts  of  works,  and  even  the 
mafts  of  Ihips.  There  is  a  very  common  tree 
from  which  diftils  a  rofm,  v/hich  the  inhabitants 
make  ufe  of  for  their  flambeaux.  To  gather  this 
rofm,  and  tiiake  it  diftil  more  freely,  they  make  a 
cavity  in  the  tfunk  of  the  tree^  the  bottom 
of  which  forms  a  kind  of  receiver.  In  a  ceiv 
tain  feafon  of  the  year  they  light  alEre  in  this? 
cavity,  the  heat  of  which  caufes  the  liquor  to  £owy 
and  fill  the  receiver.  In  this  liquoKthey  dip  little 
thin  flips  of  wood,  and  afterwards  in<6l(^e  them 
in  long  leaves  of  trees.  "  When  the  \diole  is  dry,- 
thefe  pieces  cover'd  with  rofin  enligl^ikn  a  whole 
chamber,  but  foon  fill  it  with  fmoak.    -^-Ikiy 

Nothing  is  more  common  at  Poulo-cdndV  than 
the  arrack  nut,  and  leaf  of  belony.  The  iflanders 
carry  this  lafl;  about  with  them,  which  they  chew 
continually.  No  game  is  to  be  found  in  this 
ifland  ^xcept  wild  fowl  and  ftock-doves  ;  but  there 
are  abundance  of  ferpents  and  lizzards  of  a  mon- 
flrous  fize.  There  are  ferpents  twenty-tv/o  feet 
long,  and  lizzards,  which  fome  call  govenas,  that 
are  feven  or  eight  feet  long. 

What  is  moft  curious  in  this  ifland  is  the  flying 
lizzard,  and  fquirrel.  The  flying  lizzard  is  little^ 
and  is  not  more  than  feven  or  eight  inches  long^ 
the  fquirrel  is  of  the  fize  of  thofe  ii;  Europe.  Both 
of  them  have  very  fliort  wings,  which  extend 
along  the  back,  from  the  fore  to  the  hinder  feet  ; 
the  fquirrel  has  them  cover'd  with  a  thin  fine  hair  : 
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Thofe  of  the  lizzard  are  compos'd  of  a  delicate 
pellicule.  They  are  feen  to  fly  from  tree  to  tree, 
at  the  diftance  of  twenty  or  thirty  paces,  but  whether 
they  could  fly  further  is  unknown.  The  lizzard 
has  this  further  particular,  viz.  beneath  his  head  a 
purfe  of  a  confiderable  length,  and  pointed  below, 
which  is  inflated  from  time  to  time,  efpecialiy 
when  he  flies. 

The  ifland  of  Poulo-condor  is  fubje6l  to  the 
king  of  Gamboge,  which  kingdom,  as  well  as 
thefe  of  Cochinchina  and  Tfiompa  are  badly  go- 
vern'd.  Thefe  nations  have  fcarce  any  commerce 
with  their  neighbours,  and  have  little  order  or  uni- 
on among  themfelves.  The  cuflomiS  and  manners 
e^  thefe  people  approach  in  certain  things  to  the 
cuflofeis,  of  thTe"  Indians,  and  in  many  to  thefe  of 
the  Cfifti^fe.  They  believe  the  t  ran  (migration  as 
well  as  the  Indians,  which,  however,  does  not 
hinder  the mf,  from  eating  all  kinds  of  animals. 
They  have  a*'great  veneration  for  the  horfe  and 
elephant,  aild  have  pidlures  of  them  in  their 
houfes  ;  the  nobleft  recompence  which,  in  their 
opinion,  a  man  can  have  after  his  death,  is,  that 
his  foul  fhould  pafs  into  one  of  thefe  beafts.  They 
look  on  Confucius  as  the  chief  philofopher  of  the 
univerfe,  and  pay  great  honours  to  their  dead 
anceftors,  and  all  thofe  of  their  own  nation,  who 
have  during  life  diftinguifh'd  themfelves.  They 
have,  for  this  purpofe,  in  their  houfes,  and  abroad, 
little  chapels,  where  they  burn  incenfe,  or  little 
cakes  of  frankincenfe. 

But  the  mofl  facred  place  among  them  is  the 
publick  fquare,  in  the  midfl  of  which  is  creeled  a 
large  beam,  crofs'd  by  another  near  the  top, 
which  is  a  little  inclin'd  ',  probably  they  place 
on  it  a  kind  of  colours,  which  they  call  touve. 
Round    it    are    placed    certain    little    oratories, 

Q^  3  where 
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where  they  make  their  profound  proftratlons, 
biirrL  a  number  of  fmall  candles,  offer  rice, 
and  facrifice  vi6lims,  efpecially  goats.  A  great 
feaft  follows  thefe  cerenaonies,  wherein  they  never 
fail  to  get  drunk  with  vaque,  which  is  a  kind 
pf  brandy  diftili'd  from  rice  •,  then  they  have 
danciqg,  buffoonryj,  and  often  biov/s  and  quar-i 
rels. 

The  pafllige  froni  Poulo-cpndor  to  China  is, 
fcarce  three  hundred  leagues,  which  they  com- 
rnonly  perform  in  eight  or  ten  days.  The 
coafts  of  the  foutherfi  parts  of  China  are  bordered 
with  an  infinity  of  little  iilands,  in  the  niidll  of 
which  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Canton.  Nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  the 
profpe(5l  which  this  river  prefents.  On  each  fide 
are  fpacious  plains  of  rice,  green  as  ^he  mofl 
beautiful  meadows,  in  which  the  fight  is'  loft,  and 
%vhich  are  interfedled  with  a  great  nimiber  of  ca- 
rals  *,  fo  that  the  boats  which  one  fees  come  and  go 
at  a  diftance,  without  feeing  the  water  which  bear^ 
them,  feem  to  fail  on  the  grafs.  At  a  greater  di- 
fiance  one  fees  rifing  grounds  covered  with  trees,! 
and  difpos'd  by  art  along  thevallies,  as  the  ancient 
theatre  of  the  tuilJery  garden.  All  this  is  mixed 
with  fo  many  villages  of  a  rural  call,  and  fo  var 
negated,  that  npnc"  Ga;n-4)e  weary  of  feeing  them^i 
and  muft  feel  a  regret  to  leave,  them. 

Th^  city  of  Canton  is  larger  than  Paris,  ancj 
contains  at  leaft  as  many  people.\  The  llreets  are 
long,  flrait,  clofe,  and  narrow.  They  are  pay'4 
with  large  flat  ftones,  which,  however,  are  not 
found  every  where.  There  is  a  fmall  number  of 
pretty  brqad  ftreets,  where  we  here  and  tliere  find 
very  beautiful  triumphal  arches.  There  are  fome 
temples  of  their  idols  furrounded  with  the  cells  of 
their  bonzes,  which  have  a  very  fingular  and  mag- 
nificent 
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nlEcent  appearance.  Confucius's  hall,  as  well  as 
the  academy  where  the  literati  aflemble  to  compofe 
their  exercifes,  are  curious  pieces  of  architefture. 
The  gamens  or  palaces  cf  their  mandarins  have 
jikewife  their  beauty  and  grandeur,  tho'  not  equal 
to  v/hat  is  cali*d  beautiful  and  grand  in  Europe. 

Thehoufes  inhabited  by  the  people  are  very  low, 
and  almoft  all  Ihops.  The  moil  beautiful  parts  re~ 
femble  pretty  much  the  flreets  of  St.  Germain, 
during  the  fair.  There  are  almofl  every  where  as 
many  people  as  at  this  fair,  when  moil  frequented  ; 
fo  that  it  is  difHcult  to  pals  and  repafs.  We  fee 
few  women,  and  mofl  of  the  men  in  the  flreets  are 
poor  people  loaden  with  burdens  ♦,  for  there  is  no 
other  method  of  tranfporting  the  goods  and  mer- 
chandize, hm  on  the  fhoulders  of  men.  Thefe  por- 
ters have  moftly  their  heads  and  feet  bare,  tho* 
feme  of  them  have  a  large  flraw  hat,  of  an  odd 
figure,  to  defend  them  from  fun  and  rain.  What 
we  have  faid  gives  us  a  new  idea  of  a  city  which 
has  no  refemblance  to  Paris.  Tho'  there  were  no- 
thing but  houfes  only,  what  efFefl  would  be  pro- 
duced on  the  eye  by  intire  flreets,  where  one  fees 
no  windows,  and  nothing  but  fhops,  clofed  for  the 
mofl  part  with  hurdles,  or  bamboo,  inllead  of 
doors. 

When  we  come  from  the  country,  and  go  from 
the  old  into  the  new  city,  we  fee  a  vaft  number  of 
agreeable  gates.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  are 
gates  at  the  end  of  all  the  flreets,  which  are  clos'd 
a  little  later  than  the  city  gates,  fo  that  every  one 
muil  retire  to  his  quarter  as  foon  as  the  day  begins 
to  fail.  This  policy  remedies  a  great  many  incon- 
veniencies,  and  caufes  all  to  be  as  calm  almoil  in 
in  the  night  in  this  city,  as  if  it   was   but  one  fa» 
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The  apartments  of  the  mandarins  have  fomcthing 
furprizing  in  them  to  ftrangers.  We  mufl  pafs'a 
number  of  courts  before  we  come  to  the  place 
where  they  give  audience,  and  receive  their  friends. 
When  they  go  out,  their  retinue  is  majeftic.  Tl>e 
Tfonglour,  a  kind  of  mandarin,  who  has  the  fu- 
perintendency  of  two  provinces,  never-goes-abroad 
without  an  hundred  men  at  leail.  This  train  caufes 
no  trouble,  fmce  each  one  knows  his  poll ;  a  part  go 
before  him  with  different  fymbols,  and  very  odd 
dreffes.  There  is  iikewile  feveral  foldiers  that 
march  on  foot :  The  mandarin  is  in  the  midft  of 
this  attendance,  feated  on  a  high  and  richly  gilt 
chair,  which  fix  or  eight  men  carry  on  their  Ilioul- 
ders.  This  cavalcade  often  takes  up  a  whole 
llreet,  while  the  people  place  themfelves  on  both 
fides,  and  out  of  refped:  ftand  flill  till  all  is  pafs'd. 

The  bonzes  are  very  numerous,  and  wear  long 
robes  that  fall  down  to  their  heels,  with  huge 
fleeves  which  very  much  refemble  thofe  of  fome 
European  clergy.  They  live  together  in  their  pa- 
gods,  as  in  convents,  beg  in  the  ftreets,  rife  in  the 
night  to  adore  their  idols,  fing  in  feveral  choirs, 
in  a  manner  that  has  fome  refemblance  to  ours. 
Yet  they  are  very  much  defpifed  by  the  better  fort 
of  people,  becaufe  they  know  that  molt  of  them 
are  perfons  abandoned  to  debauchery. 

Another  particularity  which  we  are  not  to  omit, 
is,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  floating  city  on  the  river 
Canton  •,  the  boats  touch  each  other,  and  make  a 
kind  of  ftreets.  Every  boat  or  barge  lodges  a  whole 
faniily,  and  like  regular  houfes,  has  all  the  necelfary 
apartments.  The  poor  people  who  live  in  thefe 
floating  houfes,  go  in  the  morning  either  a  filh- 
ing,  or  to  labour  in  the  rice  fields,  which  are  fowr 
^4  and  reaped  three  times  a  year, 
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Let  us  finifli  this  chapter  by  the  defcription  of 
fome  particular  animals.  The  horaed  fifh,  or  the 
devil,  has  its  body  made  like  a  cheft,  tho'  fmaller 
at  one  end,  with  a  flat  tail,  very  long,  with  four 
equal  fides,  and  almoil  of  the  fame  breadth  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  All  its  body  is  hard,  and 
marked  every  where  with  hexagonal  figures  regu- 
larly placed,  and  mixed  with  fmall  afperities,  like 
fhagreen. 

The  requin,  or  fhark,  is  one  of  the  moil  dan- 
gerous animals  of  the  fea-,  there  are  fome  of  them 
taken  above  twelve  feet  long.  He  has  a  throat 
capable  of  fwallowing  a  man  whole.  He  has  five 
rows  of  teeth,  which  are  hkea  grove  of  fleel  points. 
He  is  always  accompanied  by  feveral  fmall  fifh, 
v/hich  fwim  before  him,  and  are  called  the  fhark's 
pilots.  There  are  other  fmaller  fifli  of  a  different 
fort,  which  flick  to  his  body,  even  when  he  is 
taken,  and  which  they  call  fuccais.  A  fhark  will 
fometimes  follow  a  fliip  two  or  three  days  in  hopes 
of  fome  prey. 

The  marfouin  is  a  true  fea-hog.  He  has  all 
over  his  body  a  thick  fat,  which  is  very  white. 
He  has  no  ears,  but  has  on  his  head  an  open- 
ing, by  which  it  is  faid  that  he  breathes.  'Tis 
certain  he  is  fometimes  feen  to  raife  his  head  above 
water,  and  replunge  himfelf  foon  after.  He  has 
lungs,  and  all  the  inward  parts  refembling  a  hog  -, 
his  blood  is  warm  and  copious,  hefwims  with  incre- 
dible fwiftnefs,  and  leaps  fometimes  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  above  the  water.  The  marfouin,  as 
well  as  the  fhark,  brings  forth  her  young  like  ter- 
reflrial  animals.  The  females  have  commonly,  at 
onetime,  ten  or  twelve  young,  which  are  gcneral- 
Jy  very  fat. 

There  are  two  forts  of  flying  fiili  ;  one  fmall, 
that  has  but  two  wings  •,  the  other  large,  which 
tos  foyr,     The  greateil  is  not  in  length  above  a 
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foot  or  Hfteen  inches.  They  both  fly  a  confide- 
rable  way  \  and  when  the  bonita,  or  gold  fifh,  pur- 
fues  them,  we  fee  them  rife  from  the  fea  like  a 
covey  of  partridges,  and  replunge  themfelves  at 
the  diftance  of  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 
paces.  The  bonita  leaps  after  them  a  great  heio-ht ; 
and  if  it  fails  of  its  defign,  it  follows  on  the^fur- 
face  of  the  water,  to  catch  therp  when  they  alio-ht. 
This  chace  is  a  pleafant  fight,  efpecially  when 
there  are  a  great  number  of  fifh,  which  piirfue, 
and  are  purfued.  This  pleafure  is  entire,  when 
the  birds  of  prey,  as  it  fometimes  happens,  join 
in  the  fray,  then  the  flying  filh  has  no  retreat, 
either   in  air  or  water. 


CHAP.     XXIV. 

The  fabulous  paradife  of  the  Indians 'y  their  re- 
ligion^ temples^  and  facrifices  :,  diJlinBion  of 
their  tribes -^  extraordinary  cujiom  of  the 
labourers  ;  maxims  of  the  Indian  phyficiuns  | 
manner  in  which  they  treat  their  fck. 

THE  chorkam,  or  the  paradife  of  the  In- 
dians, is  the  recompence  of  thofe  who  have 
offered  the  famous  facrifice  of  the  Ognan.  The 
mofl  beautiful  women  are  fuppofed  to  confl:itute 
t\\Q  happinefs  of  this  place,  where  there  is  a  tree 
imagined  to  furnifh  all  that  can  be  deflred. 

The  Indians  acknowledge  thirty  millions  of 
gods  ;  there  are  three  principal  ones,  whofe  func- 
tions are  different.  To  the  firfl:,  they  attribute  the 
creation  of  the  world  ;  to  the  fecond,  its  preferva- 
tion  \  and  to  the  third,  the  power  of  deftroyingit. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  three  gods  are  independent  of  each  other, 
and  have  each  their  refidence  •,  they  have  often 
fought  together,  and  beheaded  each  other.  They 
have  likewife,  as  they  fay,  often  appeared  on  earth 
under  different  forms,  as  of  a  fifh,  a  hog,  &c. 
Every  obied  that  has  been  fubfervient  to  thefe 
gods  is  deified,  for  which  reafon  we  fee  in  ahnoft: 
all  their  temples,  the  figure  of  an  ox,  to  which 
they  offer  facrifices,  becaufe  formerly  one  of  their 
gods  rode  upon  it.  But  what  is  moil  fingular  is, 
that  thefe  people  have  a  god,  whom  they  call 
Chriften,  born  at  midnight  in  a  ftable,  and  ador- 
ed by  fhepherds.  They  obferve  a  faft  on  the  eve 
of  his  feftival,  which  they  celebrate  with  great 
noife.  The  life  of  this  god  is  a  medley  of  in- 
famous aclions. 

In  this  confufion  all  the  folemnity  of  the  fefti- 
val confifts,  which  always  concludes  with  an  excefs 
of  debauchery.  The  Indians  feldom  meet  in  their 
temples,  where  no  light  comes  but  by  a  narrow 
door.  Thofe  who  revere  their  gods,  fend  fuffi- 
cient  facrifices  to  the  prieft,  which  generally  con- 
fift  of  flowers,  incenfe,  rice,  or  pot-herbs.  Gene- 
rally none  are  prefent  at  the  facrifice,  which  is  of- 
fered in  the  following  manner : 

The  prieft  prepares  the  repaft  in  a  corner  of  the 
temple  ;  then  he  pours  upon  the  idols  feveral  jars 
of  water,  and  waflies  them  for  fome  time  -,  he  then 
puts  fire  on  a  potftierd,  in  which  he  puts  incenfe, 
and  prefents  it  to  the  noftrils  of  each  idol,  pro- 
nouncing at  the  fame  time  certain  myfterious 
words.  After  this  he  puts  on  a  plate,  viz.  four 
or  five  leaves  ftitched  together,  the  rice  and  pot- 
herbs, and  walking  round  the  idols  makes  fe- 
veral bows  to  them,  as  it  were  to  invite  them  to 
the  feaft  5  then  he  begins  to  eat  with  a  keen  ap- 
petite 
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petite   what   he  has    prefented   to   the   deities  he 
adores. 

Moil  of  the  princes  of  thefe  countries  are  ex- 
tremely fuperflitious,  and  it  cofts  feveral  of  them 
large  fums  to  celebrate  the  feafts  of  their  idols.  They 
fometimes  undertake  long  and  tedious  voyages, 
to  carry  confiderable  fums  of  money  to  certain  di- 
vinities, but  thefe  fums  foon  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Moors  who  are  mailers  of  the  country. 

One  of  thefe  princes  orders  one  of  his  gods  to 
be  continually  carried  before  him  in  an  open  ve- 
hicle, which  is  preceded  by  a  horfe  and  an  ele- 
phant, which  he  has  made  him  a  prefent  of.  The 
noife  of  feveral  inflruments  brings  together  an  in- 
credible number  of  Indians  who  come  to  worlhip 
the  idol.  Now  and  then  a  herald  commands  fi- 
lence,  and  makes  a  fpeech  in  praife  of  this  deity. 

Thefe  people  are  divided  into  tribes,  as  the 
Jews  formerly  were,  with  whom  it  feems  they  have 
had  fome  commerce ;  for  in  cufloms,  eeremo-- 
nies,  and  facrifices,  we  difcover  many  traces 
of  the  old  law,  which  they  have  disfigured  by  a 
number   of  extravagant   fables. 

There  is  a  tribe  which  bears  the  lingan  ;  this  is 
an  infamous  figure  which  they  wear  about  their 
necks,  to  denote  their  devotion  to  one  of  their 
gods.  They  keep  this  with  great  care,  and  ofi^er 
daily  facrifices  to  it.  They  are  perfuaded,  that 
Ihould  they  once  lofe  it,  nothing  but  death  ca* 
atone  fuch  a  crime. 

We  read  in  their  hiftorles,  that  one  of  thefe  lin- 
ganifbs  having  loil  his  lingan,  went  to  confefs  to 
his  gourou,  or  fpiritual  father.  He  declared,  that 
he  ought  to  refolve  on  death,  and  that  his  cieath 
only  could  appeafe  the  anger  of  the  gods,  at  the 
fame  time  conducing  him  to  a  pond,  in  order  to 
drown  him.  The  linganift  feemed  contented  ; 
but  he  begged  the  favour  of  the  gourou  to  lend 
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him  the  lingan  about  his  own  neck,  to  perform, 
for  the  laft  time,  a  holy  facrifice.  As  foon  as  he 
had  got  it  he  let  it  drop  into  the  water  •,  We  are 
.  both  now,  cried  he,  without  lingan,  wherefore  we 
ought  in  company  to  throw  ourfelves  into  the 
pond  to  appeafe  the  fury  of  our  gods 
mediately  he  began  to  pull  him  by 
that  they  might  fhare  the  fame  fate  ; 
gourou  taking  the  linganift  by  the  hand,  faid. 
Stay,  my  fon,  I  can  difpenfe  with  the  juft  penal- 
ty;  I  will  repair  your  fault  by  giving  you  another 
lingan* 

There  is  a  very  odd  cuftom  in  the  clafs  of  la- 
bourers ;  for  when  they  pierce  their  ears,  or  mar- 
ry, they  are  obliged  to  cut  off  two  of  their  fin- 
gers, and  prefent  them  to  the  idol.  They  go  on 
that  day  to  the-i:emple  in  triumph-  5  and  there,  in 
prefence  of  the  idol,  they  whip  off  in  an  inftant 
two  of  their  fingers  with  fcillars,  and  then  apply 
the  adlual  cautery,  in  order  to  flop  the  hemorrhage. 

People  are  excufed  this  ceremony  when  they 
prefent  two  fingers  of  folid  gold  to  the  idol. 
Others  cut  off  the  nofes  of  thofe  they  can  de- 
coy, and  their  prince  recompenfes  them  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  the  nofes  they  bring  him  :  he 
orders  them  afterwards  to  be  carefully  ilrung,  and 
hangs  them  up  at  the  temple- doors  of  their  god- 
deffes. 

In  France  we  mark  criminals  with  a  flower-de- 
luce.  In  the  kingdom  of  Carnate,  they  give  mo- 
ney to  have  their  fhoulders  burnt.  Men  and  wo- 
men croud  to  the  gourou,  who  has  always  a  red 
hot  iron  in  a  chafSng-difh.  He  begins  the  cere- 
mony by  being  well  paid,  without  which  neither 
prayers  nor  tears  can  oblige  him  to  do  the  favour 
they  afk  of  him.  When  he  has  got  the  money, 
he  charitably  applies  to  their  fhoulders  the  red  hoc 
iron,  which    imprints   the   innages  of  their  sods, 
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without  their  (hewing  the  kail:  impatience  during 
the    operation. 

Their  government  is  as  odd  and  ftrange  as  their 
religion,  fincethe  prince's  \vili  takes  place  of  all 
juilice.  The  common  people  areina  kind  offlave- 
ry,  and  polTefs  no  lands  which  they  can  properly 
call  their  own,  fince  they  all  belong  to  the  prince^ 
who  orders  them  to  be  cultivated  by  his  fubjedls* 
At  the  harvcfl  time  he  orders  the  produce  to  be 
carried  off,  and  fcarce  leaves  fubfillence  for  th^ 
miferable  labourers.  It  is  a  crime  in  private  per- 
fons  to  have  money  %  and  thofe  who  have  itj  bury 
it  with  care  ♦,  ctherwife,  under  a  thoufand  falfe  pre- 
tences, they  find  means  of  defrauding  them  of  it* 
Their  princes  only  exercife  thefe  cruelties  towards 
the  people,  becaufe  the  Moors,  who  have  inflaved 
the  Indies,  demand  exorbitant  tributes  of  them^ 
which  they  are  obliged  to  furnifhj  otherwife  the 
country  would  be  plundered* 

The  greateft  crimes  are  not  punilhed  with  deathj 
and  provided  they  can  but  find  money,  they  ar^ 
fure  of  impunity. 

In  Europe  the  chief  families  arc  in  pofieflion  of 
thrones,  but  of  all  the  princes  of  Carnate^  there  is 
not  one  of  the  firft  clafs,  and  fome  of  them  are 
of  the  loweft  tribes.  Whence  it  happens,  that 
there  are  fome  princes,  whofe  cooks  would  think 
themfelves  difhonoured,  and  would  be  fo  in  effedti 
if  they  Ihould  eat  with  their  mailers  j  and  their  re- 
lations would  expel  them  from  their  tribe^  as  per^ 
fons  loft  to  honour. 

Phyficians  are  not  wanting  in  the  kingdom  of 
Carnate ;  but  they  are  true  quacks^  very  ignorant^ 
and  make  experiments  at  the  expence  of  thofe  they 
attend.  Their  drugs  and  medicines  are  found  ia 
the  woods,  and  confift  of  certain  fimples,  from 
which  they  exprefs  the  juice^  and  give  it  to  the 

patient* 
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patient.  In  fevers,  of  thirty  or  forty  days  dura- 
tion, they  only  give  tht  fick  perfon  a  little  hoc 
water.  Their  maxim  is  to  remove  the  diftcmper  by 
v^eakening  nature,  and  if  the  patient  dies,  It  is, 
fay  they,  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  which  carries 
him  off,  and  not  the  want  of  proper  nouriihment. 

It  remains  that  we  fpeak  of  two  famous  cere- 
monies that  are  in  ufe  in  the  kingdom  of  Carnate. 
The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  pavadam,  which  is  obferv- 
ed  in  the  following  manner. 

One  of  the  chief  dafferis  (thefe  are  the  men  who. 
make  pro fefTion  of  particularly  honouring  the  god 
Vichnou)  gives  himfelf  a  wound  in  the  thigh  or 
fide  ;  inftantly  the  air  refounds  with  cries,  noife, 
the  found  of  horns,  and  brafs  plates,  which  the 
dafferis  flrike  againfl  each  other.  They  raife  a 
kind  of  feat  for  the  mad  fool,  who  has  thus 
wounded  himfelf ;  and  if  we  may  believe  them, 
they  leave  him  without  drink,  meat,  or  even  dref- 
fing  his  wound,  until  fome  famous  dafferis  comes 
to  raife  this  pretended  dead  man  to  life.  For 
which  reafon  it  is  always  expenfive  to  him  on  whom 
the  pavadam  is  performed. 

As  the  Indians  are  perfuaded,  that  if  the  dead 
be  not  quickly  rais'd,  fome  public  misfortune  will 
happen,  every  one  is  eager  to  accommodate  the 
affair.  When  they  are  agreed  about  the  fum 
that  is  to  be  paid,  the  noife  and  outcries  are  re- 
newed ;  and  we  hear  a  multitude  of  confus'd: 
voices,  which  bawl  out  Govinda.  Then  he  who 
19  to  call  the  dead  to  life  again,  after  feveral  pray- 
ers and  grimaces,  as  if  he  was  poffefa'd  by  his 
god  Govinda,  orders  the  tent  to  be  open'd,  on 
which  the  pretended  dead  man  immediately  begins 
to  dance  with  the  reft  of  the  dafferis  *,  after  which 
he  is  conducted  in  triumph  to  the  city,  and  the 
ceremony  is  ended  by  a  great  feafl,  to  which  they 
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invite  the  dafferiSj  and  alfo  prefent  them  with 
pieces  of  iluff. 

The  Moors  do  not  pay  thefe  impofiors  ;  for  if 
it  happens,  which  is  very  uncommon,  that  the 
dafTeris  perform  this  kind  of  pavadam  in  the 
places  where  they  are  mailers,  it  is  by  blows 
that  they  raife  them  to  life,  and  diffipate  the  tu- 
mult. 

After  the  pavadam  comes  the  famous  facrifice  of 
egnam,  which  is  celebrated  -With  extraordinary 
pomp  during  nine  days.  They  facrifife  a  ram  in 
it,  and  offer  the  facrifice  out  of  the  city.  The 
high  prieft,  whom  they  call  faumeage,  is  alTifted 
by  twelve  other  minifters,  or  bramins,  who  are 
drefs'd  in  new  habits  of  a  yellow  colour.  They 
build  for  this  purpofe  a  houfe  out  of  the  city, 
where  the  facrifice  is  to  be  perform'd.  They  dig 
a  ditch,  in  which  they  light  a  fire,  which  is  to 
burn  night  and  day,  and  which  for'this  reafon  they 
call  the  perpetual  fire  ^  they  throw  into  it  different 
kinds  of  odoriferous  wood,  and  pour  in  oil, 
butter,  and  milk,  while  they  recite  certain  prayers 
taken  from  the  books  of  their  law.  They  then 
proceed  to  the  flaughter  of  the  ram.  They  tie 
his  feet  and  nofe,  and  flop  his  nollriis  and  ears  to 
deilroy  refpiration  ;  after  which  the  ilrongeft 
prieils  give  him  blows  with  their  fills,  while  they 
pronounce  certain  words  with  a  loud  voice. 
When  he  is  half  dead,  the  high  prieft  opens  his 
belly,  ^nd  draws  out  the  peritonaeum  with  the  fat, 
-which  is  put  upon  a  little  bundle  of  thorns,  which 
they  hang  over  the  perpetual  fire  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  the  fat,  as  it  melts,  falls  in  it  drop  by 
drop.  The  remainder  of  the  peritoneum,  and 
the  fat,  being  mixed  with  butter,  is  fry'd,  and  all  the 
facrificers  muft  tafte  of  it.  I'hey  diftribute 
part  of  it  to  the  moft  confiderable  perfons  of  the 
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ailembly  as  a  holy  thing,  while  the  rel:  of  the 
vidlim  is  cut  into  mdrfels,  which  they  boil,  and 
throw  in  little  pieces  into  ^the  fire  •,  for  nothing 
muft  remain  of  this  kind  of  holocdufb.  The  facti- 
fice  being  finiih'd,  they  give  a  feaft  to  a  thoufanid 
bramins,  which  is  likewife  pradlis'd  during  the 
whole  nine  days. 

On  the  ninth  day  the  high  prieft  is  carried  into 
the  city  in  a  chariot^  drawn  by  bramins,  and  the 
ceremony  ends  by  preferits  made  to  thefc,  and 
efpecialiy  to  the  high  priefb  arid  his  t\^^elve  af- 
fiftants.  Thefe  prefents  cbilfift  of  pieces  of  cot- 
ton and  filk,  arid  large  ear-rings  ol*  gold,  which 
reach  almoft  to  their  fnoulders.  This,  is  the  mark 
which  diftingtiidies  the  high  prieft,  and  the  chief 
do6lor  of  the  law. 
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CHAP.     XXV. 

The  fluffs  in  the  Indies  -,  their  manner  of  d'^ghing 
jiowerSy  preparing  colours^  and  applying 
them  'y  d  fecret  to  make  indigo^  how  they 
prepare  it  -,  how  they  bleach  the  we!?  to  pre-^ 
pare  it  for  the  reception  of  different  colours  i 
defcription  of  the  Indian  pencils. 

T^  HE  Indian  V/ebs  derive  their  valde  and  price 
from  the  fprightlinefs,  tenacity,  and  dura- 
tion of  the  colours  with  which  they  are  painted, 
which  are  fo  contriv'd,  that  inftead  of  lofins;  their 
luftre  when  wafli'd^  they  become  more  beautiful. 

i. 

iSefore    they    begin   to    paint    the   ftufF,    they 

muft  give  it  the  following  preparations.     Firft, 
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Take  a  piece  of  new  and  clofe  ftuff,  the  ufual 
length  ot  which  is  nine  cubits,  and  half  bleach  it, 
in  the  manner  we  iliall  hereafter  mention.  Second- 
ly, Take  dried  fruits  call'd  cadou,  or  cadoucaie,ta  the 
number  of  twenty-five,  or,  tofpeak  more  exadly, 
the  weight  of  three  palams.  This  Indian  weight 
is  equal  to  an  ounce  and  half  a  quarter,  fince  for-  ' 
teen  palams  and  a  quarter  make  a  pound  :  Break 
this  fruit  to  get  out  the  kernel,  which  is  of  no  ufe, 
and  when  dry  reduce  it  to  powder.  The  Indians 
for  this  purpofe  ufe  a  flat  flone,  and  a  cylinder, 
which  is  likewife  of  ftone,  and  which  they  employ 
much  after  the  manner  of  pailry-cooks,  when 
they  prepare  their  paile.  Thirdly,  Pafs  this  pow- 
der thro'  a  fieve,  and  put  it  in  about  two  pints  of 
buffalo's  milk,  increafing  the  milk  and  weight  of 
the  cadcu,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  iluif. 
Fourthly.,  A  little  time  after  dip  the  ftuff  as  often 
as  you  find  it  neceffary,  that  it  may  be  well  moi- 
flen'd  with  the  milk.  You  muft  then  take  it  out, 
wring  it  ilrongly,  and  dry  it  in  the  fun.  Fifthly, 
The  next  day  you  mull  fiightly  wafh  the  fluff  in 
ordinary  water,  wring  out  the  water  again,  and  af- 
ter drying  it  in  the  fun,  you  mufl  leave  it  at  leafl 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  fhade. 

After  this  preparation,  which  may  be  call'd  in- 
terna], we  muft  proceed  to  another,  which,  if  you 
pleafe,  you  may  call  external,  becaufc  it  regards 
only  the  outfide  of  the  web.  To  make  it  fmooth, 
and  that  nothing  may  obftrud  the  pencil,  they 
fold  it  in  four  or  fix  doubles,  and  with  a  piece  of 
wood  for  that  purpofe,  beat  it  upon  another 
piece  of  fmooth  wood,  obferving  to  beat  it  equal- 
ly •,  and  when  itis  fufHciently  beaten  in  one  direc- 
tion, they  fold  it  differently,  and  repeat  the  fame 
operation. 


•  It 
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It  is  proper   to  make  here  fome  obfervations, 
Which    will    not    be  intirely  urelefs.     Firft,  This 
fruit  call'd  cadouj   is  found  irt  the  woods,  upon  a 
tree  of  a  moderate    height^   which    grows  almcft 
every    where^    but   principally    in    Malleialam,    a 
mountainous  country)  as  its  name  fignifies^  which, 
extends  itfdf  confiderably  along  the  coalt  of  Ma- 
labar.    Secondly,    The   fruit    dried,  which  is  of 
the  fize   of  a  nutmeg,  is   employed  in  the  Indies 
by  phyficians,  and   is  an  ingredient  in  thofe  me- 
dicineswhich  they  give  to  women  newly  deliver'd«. 
Thirdly,  tho'  it  is  very  iharp  to  the  tailed  yet  if  one 
keeps  a  little  bit  of  it  fome  time  in  the  mouthy    he 
will  find  in  it  fomething  of  the  tafle  of  liquorice. 
Fourthly,  If  after  v/e  have   nioiilen'd   moderatelyj, 
and    chew'd  a  piece   in  the  mouth,  v/e  take  it  ia 
our  fingers,  we  find  it  glutinous :  It  is  partly  owing 
to  thefe  two  qualities,  viz.    its    fharpnefs  and  unc* 
tuofity,  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  adherence  of 
the  colours  in  the  Indian  ftuiFs,  but  efpecially  to  its 
Qiarpnefs,  This  isatleaft  the  opinion  of  the  Indiaa 
painters. 

It  is  long  fince  they  have  fought  after  the  art  of 
fixing  colours  in  Europe^  and  giving  them  that 
adherence  which  is  fo  much  admir*d  in  Indian 
fluffs  5  perhaps  the  fecret  would  be  found  out,  if 
they  once  perfectly  underilood  the  nature  of  the 
cadoucaie,  efpecially  its  principal  quality,  which  is 
its  lliarpnefs.  Might  they  not  find  out  analogous 
fruits  in  Europe  ?  Do  not  galls,  and  medlars  dried 
before  they  are  ripe^  and  the  bark  of  pomgranate, 
participate  very  much  of  the  qualities  of  the  ca- 
dou  ?  ' 

Let  us  add  to  thefe  obfervations  fome  experi« 
ments  that  have  been  made  upon  the  cadou.  FirfVj 
Lime  dillblv'd  in  an  infufion  of  cadou  produces 
green  J  if  there  is  too-much  limej  the  colour  be- 
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comes  brown  ^  if  they  pour  upon  this  brown 
tindure  too  great  a  quantity  of  this  infufion,  the 
colour  appears  firft  whitifh,  and  afterwards  the 
lime  is  precipitated  t6  the  bottom  of  the  vefiel.  Se- 
condly, A  white  cloth  dipp'd  in  a  ftrong  infufion 
of  cadou,  contracts  a  yellowifh  colour,  that  is 
very  faint  and  pale  -,  but  when  the  buffalo's  milk  is 
mit'd  with  ir,  the  linnen  takes  a  faint  orange  co- 
lour. Thirdly,  Having  mix'd  a  little  of  our  Eu- 
ropean ink,  with  the  infufion  of  the  cadou,  they  have 
obferv'd  in  the  feveral  parts  of  the  liquor  ablueifli 
pellicule,  like  that  which  is  found  on  ferruginous 
waters,  with  this  difference,  that  this  pellicule  was 
within  the  water  at  fome  diftance  from  the  furface. 
It  v/ould  be  eafy  to  make  experiments  upon  the 
cadou,  in  Europe  becaufe  it  may  be  had  from 
the  Indies,  this  fruit  being  very  cheap  there. 

As  for  buffalo's  milk,  which  they  mix  with  the 
infufion  of  cadoucaie,  they  prefer  it  to  cow's  milk-> 
becaufe  it  is  much  fatter  and  more  undluous. 
This  milk  pfoduces  the  fame  effe^l  in  thefc  fluffs, 
^s  gum,  and  other  preparations  ufed  for  paper^ 
that  it  may  not  fink.  In  reality  they  have  expe- 
rienced that  our  ink  painted  on  a  web  prepar'd  with 
cadou,  extends  itfelf  very  much,  and  penetrates  to 
the  other  fide,  which  is  alfo  the  fault  of  the  black 
paint  of  the  Indies. 

What  yet  remains  to  obferve  is,  that  they  do 
not  ufe  indifferently  all  forts  of  wood  to  beat  the 
fluffsj  and  fmooth  them^.  The  woods  on  which 
they  put  them,  and  that  with  which  they  beat 
them,  are  generally  the  tamarifk,  or  another  tvtz 
tall'd  porchi,  becaufe  they  are  extremely  clofe- 
grain'd  when  they  are  old.  What  is  ufed  in  beat- 
ing, is  caird  catta  pouli.  It  is  round,  a  ciibit  or 
thereabouts  long,  and  as  thick  as  the  thigh,  except 
at  the  extremity 5  which  fctves  as  a  handle.     Two 
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jfprkmen  feated  oppofite  to  each  other,  beat  tho- 
roughly the  iluff.  The  fight  and  experience  has 
taught  them  by  degrees  to  know  when  the  fluff 
is  fufficiently  beaten  and  fmooth'd  as  it  fliould  be. 

II. 

The  web  being  thus  prepared,  tl]ey  muft  defign 
on  it  flowers,  and  other  things,  which  they  want 
to  paint.  The  Indian  workmen  haye  nothing  par- 
ticular in  their  manner,  but  ufe  the  fame  mtrthod 
as  our  embroiderers.  The  painter  takes  care  to 
draw  his  defign  on  paper,  pricks  the  principal  fi- 
gures with  a  tine  needle,  then  applies  this  paper  to 
the  fluff,  and  afterwards  paiT>s  the  powder  oi 
charcoal  thro'  the  prickings,  by  which  mems 
the  defign  is  traced  upon  the  Huff.  Every  kind  oi- 
charcoal  is  proper  for  this  purpofe,  except  that  of 
the  palm-tree,  becaufe  in  the  opinion  of  the  In- 
dians, it  would  tear  the  web,  Afterwards  over 
thefe  figures  they  draw  with  a  pencil  black  or  red, 
as  the  places  require  ^  after  which  the  work  is 
compleated  in  its  defign. 

The  principal  concern  now  is,  to  paint  colours 
on  this  defigning.  The  firft  colour  applied  is 
black,  which  however  is  not  much  ufed,  except 
for  certain  outlines,  and  the  ftalks  ot  flowers. 
They  prepare  it  in  the  following  manner  :  Firft, 
They  take  feveral  pieces  of  the  fcoris  of  iron, 
and  ilrike  them  againft  each  other,  to  make  the 
mofl  brittle  parts  fall  off,  and  referve  fuch  pieces  as 
are  nine  or  ten  times  as  large  as  an  egg.  Second- 
ly, They  add  four  or  five  pieces  ot^old  or  new 
iron  ;  for  it  is  not  material  which  is  us'd.  Thirdly, 
Having  laid  the  iron  and  its  fcorias  on  the  ground, 
they  make  a  f^re  over  them,  with  the  leaves  of  the 
banana  tree,  which  are  beft  for  this  purpofe. 
When  the  iron  and  the  fcorias  beconr.e  red  hot, 
■  fl3  th:-y 
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they  tak-«  them  out,  and  let  them  cool.     Fqqrthr 
Jy,  They  afterwards  put  them  into   a   veffel  tha# 
-  contains  eight   or  ten  pints,  and  pour  hotcanje 
upon  them  ;  that  is  to  fay,  water  in  which  they  have 
boilM  vic^,  taking  care  that  there  be  no  fait:  in  it.    - 
Fifthly,  They  expofe  all  to  the  hotteft  fun  y  and  , 
after  having  \th  it  a  whole  day,  they  pour  the  can-  • 
je  on  the  ground,    and  fill  the  veffel  with  callou  j 
that  is  to  fay,  with  palm,  or  cocoa  wine.     Sixthly^ 
They  expofe  it  again  to  the  fun  for  three  or  four 
days  together,  and  the    colour  v/hich  feryes   for 
black  is  then  prepared. 

There  are  ibme  oblervations  to  be  made  on  this 
preparation  :  The  firft  is,  That  you  muft  not  p^t 
above  four  or  five  pieces   of  iron  to  eight  or  nine 
pints  of  panje,  otherwife  the  tindure  would  grow 
reddifh,  and  corrode   the   H-jfE     The  fecond   re- 
gards the  quality  of  the  palm-wine,  or  that  diflil- 
led  from  the  cocoa- tree,  which  grows  fo  four  in  a 
Tew  days,  that  they  make  vinegar  of  it,  which  they 
life  in(lcad  of  yeaft,  to  ferment  palle.     The  third 
IS,  That  the  want  of  this  wine  is  fupplied  by  the 
Iceyaron,  a  fmall  grain,  whiph  a  great  many  Indi- 
ans liye   upon.     This  grain  for  colour  and   fize 
very  much  refembles  the  feed  of  turnips  j    but  the 
llalk   and    leaves  ^re  quite  different.     They  em- 
ploy likewife   the   varagon,  another  fruit,  which 
fhey  prefer  to  the  kevaron.     They  pound  about 
^wo  haqdfuls,  which  they  afterwards  boil  in  water, 
and  pour  this  wate^  into  the  veffel,  where  the  iron 
and  its  fcorias  are.     They  add  the  bignefs  of  two 
pr  three  nutmegs  of  the  native  fugar  of  the  palm 
tree,  taking   care   not  to  put  more,  otherwife  the 
colour  wo^ld  not  lafl  long,  and  would  be  effaced 
by  wafhiqg.     The  fifth  is,  Th2it  to  make  the  co- 
Idm  f^ner,  they  join  to  the  callou  the  kevaron,  or 
prepared  varagon,  as  we  jiaye  faid.     The  fixth  and 
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laft  obfervation  is.  That  this  tin6lure  would  not 
appear  very  black,  nor  hold  upon  a  IlufFchat  was 
not  prepar'd  by  the  cadou. 

Ill 

After  having  defigned  and  painted  v/ith  black 
all  the  places  that  require  this  colour,  they 
with  red,  defign  the  flowers  and  other  parts 
that  muft  be  finiflied  with  this  colour.  It  rnuft 
be  obferved  they  have  now  only  drawn  the  out- 
lines -,  for  it  is  not  proper  to  paint  with  red^ 
fince  it  is  neceOfary  previoufly  to  apply  the  blue, 
which  requires  feveral  preparations. 

They  inuft  firft  put  the  web  in  boiling  water^ 
and  leave  it  for  half  an  hour,  and  if  they  put  with 
the  fluff  two  or  three  cadous,  the  black  will  be 
more  beautiful.  In  the  fecond  place,  having  dif- 
folved  fheeps  and  goats  dung,  in  this  water,  they 
put  the  web  in  it  to  deep,  and  leave  it  a  night ^ 
but  muft  take  it  out  the  following  day,  and  ex- 
pofe  it  to  the  fun. 

When  the  Indian  painters  are  aflced  what 
the  defign  of  this  laft  operation  is,  they  all  agree, 
that  it  takes  from  the  web  that  quality  it  received 
from  the  cadoucaie,  which  if  it  ftill  preferved 
the  blue  which  they  afterwards  put  on,  would 
become  black. 

Another  reafon  makes  this  operation  necefiary, 
which  is  to  render  the  ftuff  whiter  ;  for  we  have 
mentioned  before,  that  it  v/as  but  bleached,  when 
they  begin  to^aint  it.  When  thev  expofe  it  to 
the  fun  they  do  not  let  it  entirely  dry  ;  but  pour 
water  on  it  now  and  then  for  a  day,  after  v/hich 
they  beat  it  on  a  ftone  on  the  edge  of  the  river, 
but  not  with  a  beating  ftaff  as  they  do  in  Europe, 
The  Indians  fold  it  in   feveral  doubles,    and  beat 
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it  flrongly  on  a  (lone,  in  the  fame  manner  as  lock- 
imiths  and  farriers  (Irike  the  iron  on  the  anvil  with 
thrlr  large  haiTimers. 

When  the  web  is  fufficjently  beaten  in  a  certain 
pofitionj  they  beat  it  in  another,  tho'  twenty  or 
thirty  flrokes  are  fiifficient  for  this 'operation,  after 
which  they  dip  the  fluff  in  a  canje  of  rice.  The 
bell  method,'  if  they  had  the  materials,  would  be 
to  take  kevaron,  pound  it,  put  it  en  the  fire 
withwater,  and  before  this  water  is  infpilfated, 
to  dip  the  ilufi,  take  it  out  immediately,  let  it 
dry,  and  beat  it  with  the  cattapoulh,  as  they  did 
in  the  firft  operation. 

As  the  blue  is  not  painted  with  a  pencil,  but  is 
appHed  by  dipping  the  fluff  in  prepared  "indigo, 
there  is  a  necefhty  bf  painting  or  covering  the  web 
with  wax,  generally  every  where,  except  the  places 
where  there  is  black,  blue,  or  green.  This  wax 
is  painted  with  an  iron'  pencil,  as  fiightly  as  pof- 
fible  on  one  fide,  taking  care  that  no  places  are  lefc 
without  wax,  except  fuch  as  we  have  mentioned, 
otherwife  there  would  be  blue  fpots  which  could 
not  be  wafhed  out.'  This  being  done,  they  expofe 
to  the  fun  the  (luff  waxed  in  this  manner ;  but  they 
riiull  be  careful,  that  i\\t  wax  melt  not,  more  than 
is  neceilary  to  penetrate  to  the  other  fide.'  Then 
they  quickly  v/ithdraw  it,  turn  it,  and  rub  the 
whole  furface  of  it  ilrongly  with  their  hands.  The 
better  method  would  be  to  ufe  a  copper  veffel' 
with  a  round  bottom,  fince  by  this  means  the  wax 
would  be  diffufed  every  where,  even  to  the  places 
of  the  other  fide,  which  are  to  be  tinged  with  blue. 
This  preparation  being  finifhed,  the  painter  gives 
the  web  to  the  blue-dyer,  who  returns  it  in  a  few 
ciays,;  for  it  is  to  be  obfcrved,  thaty  the  are  not 
erdii:jary  painters,  but  fkilful  workmen  '  or  parti- 
f^^ar  dyers,  who  are'employed  for  this  purpofe.  ' 

-     '  Theii' 
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Their  indigo  is  thus  prepared.  They  take  the  well 
dried  leaves  of  averei,  or  indigo  tree,  and  reduce 
them  to  powder  which  they  put  in  a  very  large 
veflel  full  of  water.  They  ilir  it  ftrongly  in  the 
fun  with  a  bamboo  fplit  in  four  parts,  whofc 
lower  extremities  are  confiderably  diftant  from 
each  other.  They  tiien  let  the  water  run  through 
a  fmail  hole  in  the  lower  part  of  the  veiTeJ,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  indigo  remains.  They  take 
it  out,  and  divide  it  into  pieces  about  the  fize  of 
a  pigeon's  egg.  They  then  fpread  afhes  in  a 
Ihade,  on  which  they  lay  the  web,  and  upon  it 
dry  the  indigo. 

After  this  nothing  remains  but  to  prepare  it  fpr 
thofe  webs  they  dcfign  to  colour.  The  workman, 
after  having  reduced  to  powder  a  certain  qtianti- 
ty  of  indigo,  puts  it  into  a  great  earthen  veflei, 
which  he  fills  with  cold  water,  adding  a  propor- 
tionable quantity  of  lime,  reduced  likewife  to 
powder.  Then  he  fmells  at  the  indigo,  to 
know  if  it  is  four ;  and  in  that  cafe  he  adds  ftili 
moi-e  lime,  as  much  as  is  necefTary  to  mal;e  it  lofe 
tliat  fcent.  Then  taking  about  a  quarter  of  a 
bufhel  of  the  feeds  of  tavarei,  he  boils  them  in 
water  for  a  day  and  a  night,  keeping  the  vciTd 
full  of  water.  After  this  he  pours  out  the  whole, 
water  and  feeds,  into  the  vefTel  of  the  prepared  in^ 
digo.  This  dye  is  kept  for  three  days  •,  and  they 
mufl  take  great  care  to  mix  all  well  together,  by 
ilirring  it  four  or  five  times  a  day  with  a  flick.  If 
tlie  indigo  Ihould  fiifr  have  a  four  flavour,  they 
add  a  proportion  of  lime. 

The  blue  being  thus  prepared,  they  dip  the  web 
in  it^  after  having  folded  it  double,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  right  fide  of  the  ItufT  may  be  tino-- 
ed,  while  the  wrong  fide  is  not  touct|ed,  after 
which  they  let  it  fteep  about  an  hour  and  half,  and 

then 
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then  take   it   out  tinged  with  blue  in   the  proper 
places.     One  fees  by  this,    that  the   Indian  fluffs 
may  be  faid  to  be  dyed,  as  well  as  painted. 
^  The  length  and  multiplicity   of  all  thefe  opera- 
tions to  dye  in  blue,  naturally    excites   a   doubt, 
viz.    Whether  they   ought  rather   to   paint  their 
blue  flowers    with  a    pencil,     efpecialiy      when 
there  is  little  of  this  colour   in  the   defign.    The 
Indians   agree,  that  this    might    be   done;    but, 
they  fay,  blue  thus  painted  would   not  hold  ;  and 
that  after  two  or  three  walhings  it    would  difap- 
pear.  ^     - 

The  tenacity,  and  adherence  of  the  blue  colour 
ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  feeds  of  tavarei,which 
grain  grows  in  the  Eaft-Jndies,  tho'  not  every 
where ;  and  it  is  of  a  clear  olive  colour,  cylindri- 
cal, of  the  thicknefs  of  a  line,  and,  as  it  were, 
\-  cropt  at  each  end.  It  is  difficult  to  break  it  with 
the  teeth ;  and  tho*  it  is  infipid,  yet  it  leaves  a 
little  bitterfiefs  in  the  mouth. 

V. 

After  the  blue,  the  red  muft  be  painted ;  but 
they  muft  firft  take  the  wax  off  the  web,  bleach 
It,  and  prepare  it  to  receive  this  colour.  The  wax 
is  taken  off  in  the  following  manner. 

They  put  the  web  in  boiling  water,  by  w.hich 
the  wax  is  melted,  then  diminilhing  the  fire,  that 
it  may  float  on  the  furface  more  eafily,  they  take 
it  out  with  a  fpoon  as  carefully  as  pofiible  ;  they 
make  the  water  boil  again,  that  they  may  obtain 
the  remainder  of  the  wax ;  and  tho'  it  is  become 
very  dirty,  yet  it  will  fl:ill  ferve  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe. 

To  bleach  the  web,  they  wafh  it  in  water,  beat 
it  nine  or  ten  times  upon  a  ftone,  and  put  it  to 
fteep  in  other  water,  wherein  they  have  diffolved 

lheep§ 
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(heaps  dung.  They  wafii  it  again,  and  expofe  it 
three  days  to  the  fun,  taking  care  to  throw  a  little 
water  on  it  from  time  to  time.  They  then  dilute  in 
cold  water  a  kind  of  earth  called  ola,  ufed  by  the 
bleachers  •,  and  in  this  water  they  leave  the  web  for 
an  hour.  Then  they  kindle  a  fire  under  the  velTel ; 
and  when  the  water  begins  to  boil,  they  take  out 
the  web,  to  wafh  it  in  a  pond,  on  the  border  of 
which  they  give  it  about  four  hundred  flrokes  on 
a  ftone,  and  wring  it  ftrongly.  Then  they  ftecp 
it  for  a  day  and  a  night  in  water,  wherein  they  have 
diflblved  a  little  cows  dung,  or  that  of  a  female 
buffalo.  After  this  they  take  it  out,  wafh  '  it 
again  in  the  pond,  and  unfold  it  to  fpread  it  half 
a  day  in  the  fun,  and  now  and  then  throw  a  little 
water  upon  it.  They  then  put  it  on  the  fire  in  a 
vefTel  full  of  water,  and  when  the  water  has  boil- 
ed a  little,  they  take  out  the  web  to  wafli  it  again 
in  the  pond,  beat  it  a  little  and  dry  it. 

In  a  word,  to  make  the  fluff  proper  to  receive 
and  retain  the  red,  they  mufl  reiterate  the  operation 
of  the  cadoucaie,  as  has  been  faid  in  the  beginning; 
that  is  to  fay,  that  they  dip  the  web  in  the  fimple 
infufion  of  the  cadoucaie,  that  they  wafh  it,  beat 
it  on  a  flone,  let  it  dry,  after  this  fteep  it  in  buf- 
faloes milk,  then  ilir  it,  and  rub  it  for  fome  time 
with  their  hands  ;  that  when  it  is  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated with  the  liquor,  they  take  it  out,  wring 
it,  and  dry  it ;  that  if  there  are  red  flowers  to 
be  made  with  white  flreaks  and  other  defigns,  they 
paint  thefe  with  wax,  and  then  with  an  Indian  pen- 
cil rkey  lay  on  the  red  which  they  had  prepared 
beforehand.  Children  commonly  paint  the  red, 
b|caufe  it  is  lefs  painful,  unlefs  great  accuracy  is 
required. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  manner  of  preparing  the 
fed.     Take  fharp  v/ater,    that  is  to  fay,  water  of 

par- 
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parcicular  v/ells  in  v/hich  this  taile  is  found.  Into 
two  pints  of  water,  put  two  ounces  of  alum  re- 
duced to  powder  •,  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  red- 
wood named  vertangen,  or  of  the  wood  fapan,  re- 
duced likewife  to  powder.  Expofe  all  to  the  fun 
during  two  days,  taking  care  that  nothing  fharp 
or  fait  fall  into  it :  otherwife  the  colour  would  lofe 
much  of  its  flrength.  If  they  would  have  the  red 
deeper,  they  add  alum  -,  and  pour  more  water  in- 
to the  veffel,  when  they  would  have  it  fainter  ;  by 
which  means  they  make  the  red  for  the  fhadings 
and  variations  of  this  colour. 


VI. 

In  order  to  produce  a  colour  refembling  the  lees 
of  wine  with  a  violet  call,  we  mult  take  a  part  of 
the  red  before  mentioned,  and  an  equal  part  of  the 
black,  whofe  compofition  we  before  fpecified. 
They  then  add  an  equal  quantity  of  canje,  drawn 
from  rice  kept  a  month  ;  and  by  this  mixture  the 
intended  Colour  is  produced.  A  ridiculous  piece  of 
fuperftition  prevails  among  thefe  people  with  re- 
gard to  this  fharp  canje.  He  that  has  it  muft 
make  ufe  of  it  every  day  in  the  week  ;  but  on  fun- 
days,  thurfdays,  and  fridays,  he  muft  refufe  it  to 
others  who  want  it.  It  would  be,  fay  they,  to 
drive  their  god  from  their  houfe,  to  give  it  on 
thofe  days.  Inflead  of  this  vinegar  of  canje,  they 
may  make  ufe  of  the  vinegar  of  calloUj  or  the  wine 
of  the  palm-tree, 

VII. 

We  may  compofe  various  colours  of  a   reddifli 
caft,  about  which  we  need  not  at  prefent  give  any 
dirediions,  only  it   is  to  be   obferved,  that   they' 
muft   be   laid   on   at  the  fame    time,    with    the. 
deep  red  ^  that  is  to  fay,  before  we  proceed  to  the 
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operations  of  which  we  fliall  fpeak,  after  we  have 
made  feme  obfervations  upon  what  precedes. 

Firft,  thefe  wells,  whofe  water  is  acrimonious, 
are  not  common  in  the  Indies,  fince  frequently 
there  is  not  one  of  them  to  be  found  in  a  whole 
city.  2dly,  This  fpecies  of  water,  according  to 
fome  trials  the  Europeans  have  made,  has  not  the 
tafte  the  Indians  attribute  to  it,  tho'  it  feems  to 
be  worfe  than  ordinary  water,  gdly,  They  prefer 
this  water  to  any  other,  that  the  red  may  be  more 
beautiful  according  to  the  opinion  of  fome,  and 
according  to  others  there  is  a  neceiTity  of  ufmg  it, 
becaufe  the  red  would  not  hold.  4thly,  It  is  from 
Achen  they  import  good  alum,  and  good,fa{)au 
to  the  Indies. 

Whatever  virtue  this  fharp  water  may  have  to 
render  the  red  adherent,  it  would  not  fufficiently 
hold  nor  be  beautiful,  if  they  did  not  mix  with  it 
the  tincture  of  imbourre.  This  is  what  they  com- 
monly call  chaiaver,  or  root  of  chaia.  But  be- 
fore they  ufe  it,  they  muil  prepare  the  web,  bj 
washing  it  in  the  pond  in  the  morning,  plunging 
it  feveral  times,  that  it  may  imbibe  the  water, 
which  they  have  principally  in  view,  and  which  is 
not  done  loon,  on  account  of  the  undluofity  of 
the  buffaloes  milk,  in  which  they  had  before  dip- 
ped the  web,  after  which  they  give  it  about  thirty 
blows  on  a  ilone,  and  then  half  dry  it. 

While  they  ufe  this  method  with  the  web^  they 
muft  likewife  prepare  the  root  of  chaia^  which  i$ 
done  in  this  manner :  take  a  proper  quantity  of 
this  root  well  dried,  reduce  it  to  a  line  powder^ 
by  pounding  it  in  a  Hone,  and  not  wooden,  mor- 
tar, which  is  exprefiy  recommended  :  and  now 
and  then  throw  into  it  a  little  of  this  acid  water. 
Take  about  three  pounds  of  this  powder,  and  put 
them  into  two  meafures  of  common  water  warm-r 
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ed  a  little,  and  take  care  to  agitate  the  whole.  Tlio* 
this  water  becomes  red,  yet  it  only  gives  the  web 
a  faint  colour  ;  fo  that  it  is  never  ufed,  except  t(i 
give  the  Jaft  perfedion  to  the  other  red  colours. 

For  this  purpofe  they  mull  dip  the  web  into 
this  dye  ;  and  that  it  may  take  the  colour  well, 
agitate  and  turn  it  every  way  for  half  an  hour, 
while  they  augment  the  fire  under  the  veflel. 
When  the  hand  can  no  longer  fupport  the  heat  of 
the  dye,  thofe  who  would  have  their  work  com- 
pleat,  take  out  the  web  to  wring  it,  and  dry  it 
well,  which  they  do  for  this  reafon  ;  when  they 
paint  the  red,  fome  drops  of  it  muft  neceffarily 
fall  where  they  iliould  not  be  •,  and  tho'  the  pain- 
ter is  as  careful  to  wipe  them  off  with  his  finger, 
as  we  do  when  ink  falls  upon  the  paper  on  which 
we  write,  yet  fome  ftains  of  the  chaia  are  always 
to  be  feen.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  they  with- 
draw the  web,  and  dry  it  ;  and  the  workman  looks 
for  the  fpots,  and  takes  them  out  as  well  as  he  can 
with  lemon  juice. 

The  fpots  being  taken  out,  they  put  the  web 
again  into  the  dye,  and  augment  the  fire,  till  the 
hand  can  no  longer  endure  the  heat  j  then  they 
take  care  to  turn  it  over  and  over  for  half  an  hour  j 
and  towards  the  evening  augmenting  the  fire,  they 
make  the  dye  boil  for  an  hour  or  thereabouts.  Then 
they  put  out  the  fire  ;  and  when  the  dye  is  tepid, 
they  take  out  the  flu  If,  which  they  wring  tho- 
roughly, and  keep  it  moill  till  the  next  day. 

Before  We  proceed  to  confider  other  colours,  it 
is  proper  to  fay  fomething  of  the  chaia.  This 
plant  grows  wild,  tho'  it  is  alfo  fown,  on  account 
of  the  abfolute  necefllty  they  have  for  it.  It  rifes 
no  higher  above  ground  than  half  afoot,  has  leaves 
of  a  bright  green,  about  two  lines  broad,  and 
Jibout  five  or  fix  long.     The  flower  is  very  fmall, 

and 
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and  bluelfh,  and  the  feed  is  not  larger  than  that  of 
tobacco.  This  little  plant  fometimes  fends  a  root 
four  feet  deep  into  the  earth  ,  but  this  fpecies  is  not 
the  beft,  fince  it  is  far  inferior  to  that  whofe  root 
is  only  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  This 
root  is  very  fmall,  tho'  it  runs  deep  into  the  earth, 
and  it  neither  Hioots  to  the  right  or  left,  but  very 
few  and  very  fmall  filaments.  It  is  yellow  when 
frefh,  and  becomes  brown  when  dry.  It  is  on- 
ly when  it  is  dried,  that  it  gives  a  red  colour  to 
water,  on  which  they  have  made  a  particular  ex- 
periment. A  workman  had  fleeped  fome  of  this 
root  in  water,  which  was  become  red.  During  the 
night-time  an  accident  had  fpilt  this  liquor ,  but  he 
was  much  furprized  to  find  on  the  next  day,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  veiTel,  fome  drops  of  a  yellowifh 
colour.  This  circumflance,  no  doubt,  proceeded 
from  his  ufmg  the  bed  fpecies  of  the  chaia.  In  a 
word,  when  the  workmen  reduce  this  root  to  pow- 
der, by  pouring  in  a  little  water,  as  has  been  faid^ 
it  generally  affumes  a  faffron  colour.  We  muft 
obferve,  that  round  this  veffel,  which  was  thrown 
down,  there  was  fixed  a  pellicule  of  a  beautiful  vio- 
let colour.  This  plant  is"  fold  in  dry  parcels  ^  they 
cut  off  the  top,  where  the  dried  leaves  are,  and 
ufe  only  the  roots  for  this  dye. 

As  the  web  has  been  dipped  intirely  in  this  dye, 
and  confequently  tinged  with  the  colour,  it  may  be 
taken  out  without  any  fear  of  its  fuilaining  the 
fmalleft  lofs  by  the  following  operations,  which 
are  the  fame  with  thefe  mentioned  before;  that 
is  to  fay,  we  mufl  wafh  the  fluff  in  a  pool,  beat 
it  ten  or  twelve  times  on  a  flone,  bleach  it  with 
Iheeps  treadles,  and  the  third  day  loap,  beat,  and 
dry  it,  throwing  a  little  water  on  it,  now  and  then, 
leave  it  moift  for  a  night,  wafti  it  next  day,  and 

dry 
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dry  it  in  the  evening.  Laftly,  about  noon  they 
wafh  it  in  warm  water,  to  take  the  foap  and 
dirt  from  it,  and  then  dry  it  thoroughly. 

VIII. 

The  green  which  they  paint  on  the  flifffs  re- 
quires hkewife  due  preparations.  Take  a  palam, 
or  a  little  more  than  an  ounce  of  the  flower  of  ca- 
dou,  an  equal  quantity  of  cadou,  a  handful  of 
chiaver,  and  if  you  would  have  the  green  finer, 
add  the  bark  of  a  pomgranate.  After  having  re- 
duced thefe  ingredients  to  powder,  put  them  into 
three  bottles  of  water,  which  you  muft  boil  to 
three-fourths  :  pour  out  this  tindureinto  a  vefTel, 
paffing  it  through  a  linen  cloth.  To  a  bottle  of 
this  tincflure,  put  half  an  ounce  of  alum  in  pow- 
der; fhake  fometimes  the  v^'^tX^  and  the  colour 
will  be  prepared. 

If  you  paint  with  this  colour  on  blue,  a  greeri 
will  be  produced  -,  wherefore  when  the  workman 
has  painted  his  fluff  blue,  he  takes  care  not  to 
paint  with  wax  the  places  where  he  defigns  to 
paint  green,  to  the  end  thatthe  fluff  aheady  paint- 
ed blue  may  be  in  a  condition  of  receiving  the 
^reen  in  proper  time.  It  is  fo  neceffary  to  paint 
upon  the  blue,  that  they  would  have  but  a  yel- 
lowiih  colour,  if  they  painted  on  white  fluff. 

But  it  is  to  be  obferv'd,  that  the  green  does  not 
lafl  like  the  blue  and  the  red -,  fo  that  having 
waflied  the  fluff  four  or  five  times,  it  difappearsj 
and  nothing  remains  but  the  blue,  upon  which 
they  had  painted  it.  There  is  notwithflanding  a 
way  of  fixing  this  colour  ;  fo  that  it  will  lafl  as 
long  as  the  fluff,  which  is  done  in  the  following 
manner  :  Take  the  onion  of  a  banana  tree,  bruifi 
it  frefh,  and  extrafl  the  juice.     To  a,  bottle  of 

greeri 
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green  tincture  put  four  or  five  fpoonfuls  of  this 
juice,  and  the  green  will  become  adherent  and 
indelible,  tho^  this,  juice  makes  the  green  lofe  a 
part  of  its  beauty. 

IX, 

We  Ihall  now  fpeak  of  the  yellow,  which  re-* 
quires  no  long  explication,  fmce  the  colour  which 
ferves  for  green  in  painting  on  blue,  ferves  alfo  for 
yellow  in  painting  on  v»/hite  Huff.  But  this  colour 
is  not  very  lading,  and  difappears  after  having 
been  wafh'd  a  certain  number  of  times  ;  yet  when 
they  content  themfelves  with,  foaping  lightly  thefe 
ftufFs,  wafh  them  in  four  whey  mix'd  with  the 
juice  of  lemon^  or  fteep  them  in  water,  wherein 
they  have  put  a  little  cow's  dung,  which  they 
liave  ftrain'd  through  a  cloth,  thefe  fading  colours 
laft  much  longer. 


The  Indian  pencils  are  nothing  t\(c  but  a  little 
piece  of  bamboo-wood,  fharpen'd  and  fplit  about 
an  inch  at  the  point.  To  this  they  fix  a  fmail 
piece  of  fluff  dipp'd  in  the  colour,  which  they 
want  to  paint,  prefTing  it  with  their  fingers,  iii 
order  to  fqueeze  it  out.  That  which  they  ufe  for 
painting  on  wax  is  of  iron,  thifee  fingers  breadth, 
or  a  little  more  in  length,  and  fmall  at  the  top, 
which  is  inferted  in  a  little  bit  of  wood,  which 
ferves  as  a  handle  to  it.  It  is  fplit  at  the  end, 
and  forms  a  circle  in  the  middle,  round  which 
they  fix  a  quantity  of  hair  as  large  as  a  nut- 
meg, and  th^fe  hairs  abforb  the  warm  wax,  which 
gradually  flows  fiom  the  extremity  of  this  kind  of 
pencil. 

Vol.  I.  5  C  H  A  P; 
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CHAP.    XXVI. 

Difccvery  of  a  new  fynagogue  ;  of  the  Jews  at 
CaifomfoUy  the  capital  of  the  province  ofHo- 
nariy  in  Chi?ia. 

TH  E  moft  remarkable  things  in  this  newly 
difcovered  fynagogue^  are  the  infcriptions  of 
the  ancient  Jews,  fome  of  which  are  in  Chinefe,, 
and  others  in  their  own  language.  Tiiey  rea- 
dily fhew  their  kints,  or  books  of  religion,  and 
even  let  perfons  enter  into  the  moft  fecret  places 
of  their  fynagogue,  where  it  is  not  permitted 
themfelves  to  enter.  This  rs  a  place  referv'd  for 
their  cham-kia,^  that  is  to  fay,  the  head  of  the 
fynagogue,  who  never  enters  without  a  profound 
refpeiSb. 

Upon  certain  tables  there  are  thirteen  kinds  of  ta- 
bernacles, each  of  which  is  furrounded  with  little 
curtains.  The  holy  kinty  or  the  pentateuch  of 
Mofes,  is  contain'd  in  each  of  thefe  taber- 
nacles, twelve  of  which  reprefent  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Ifrael,  and  the  thirteenth  Mofes.  Thefe 
books  are  written  upon  long  parchments,  in  a 
fair  and  clear  charader,  and  rolled  on  flicks. 
One  of  thefe  books  was  happily  faved  from 
the  great  inundation  of  the  river  Hoambo, 
one  of  the  greatell  rivers  of  China^  which  over- 
flowed the  city  of  Caifomfou,  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Honan.  As  the  letters  of  this  book  have 
been  wet,  and  are  almofl  efac'd,  thefe  Jews  have 
taken  twelve  copies,  which  they  preferve  carefully 
in  the  twelve  tabernacles  before-mention'd. 

In  two  other  places  vt  this  fynagogue,  there  are 
feveral  old  coffers,,  wherein  they  preferve  with  care 
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a  great  number  of  little  books,  into  which  they 
have  divided  the  pentat^uch  of  Mofes,  which  they 
call  takien,   with  other  books  of  their  law.     Ac 
their  prayers  they  ufe  thefe  books  ♦,  fome  of  which 
are  written  in  Flebrew  ;  fome  are   new,  fome  old, 
and  half  torn  \  but  the  whole   are   preferv'd  with 
more  care  than  if  they  were  gold  or  fiiver.  There  is 
in  the  midft  of  their  fynagogue  a  magnificent  high 
chair,    with  a  beautiful  embroider'd  culhion.    This 
is  the  chair  of  Mofes,  on  which  on  fabbathsj  or  the 
moft  folemn  days,  they  place  the  pentateuch  and 
read  it.     One  finds  there  iikewife  a  vanfcripai^  or 
a  pi6lure  on  which  the  emperor's  name  is  written, 
but  there  are  neither   flstues  nor  images.     Thei^ 
fynagogue  fronts  the  weft,  and  when  they  pray  to* 
God,  they    turn   their  faces  to   that  quarter,  and 
worfhip  him  under  the  names  of  Tien,  Cham-tien,^ 
rCham-ti,  Teovanvoetcher  ;  all  which   fignify   tlie 
"governor  of  the  univerfe.     They  have  taken  thefe 
names    from    Chinefe    writings,     and   make  ufe 
of  them  to   ej^prefs   the  fupreme  being,  or  firfl 
caufe. 

In  coming  from  the  fynagogtie  there  is  a  hall, 
where  one  fees  a  great  number  of  perfume- vefrels,and 
this  is  the  place  where  they  honour  their  chingins, 
or  the  great  men  of  their  law.  The  largefl  of  thefe 
VeiTels,  which  is  confecrated  to  the  patriarch  Abra- 
ham, the  head  of  their  law,  is  placed  in  the  midft 
of  this  hall.  After  it  are  placed  thofe  of  Ifaac, 
Jacob,  and  his  twelve  children,  whom  they  call 
Chel-Gumpaife,  the  twelve  lineages  or  tribes  of  If- 
rael;  then  follow  thofe  of  Mofes,  Aaron,  Jclhua, 
EfdraSj  and  feveral  illuHrious  perfonages,'  both 
men  and  women. 

If  we  compare  the  names  and  chronology  of 
Genefis,  Exodus,-  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deu- 
teronomy,  v/hichcorr.pofe  the  pentateuch  of  Mo- 
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fes,  we  lliall  find  that  thefe  books  have  an  exrad' 
conformity  with  the  pentateuch,  which  thefe  Jews 
preferve  with  fo  much  care,  which  they  call 
berefith,  veelefemoth,  vaiiera,  vaiedabber,  and 
haddebarim.  They  divide  them  into  fifty-three 
volumes  •,>  Genefis  into  twelve,.  Exodus  into  ele- 
ven^  and  the  fubfequent  books  into  ten  volumes 
each^  which  they  call  kim. 

As  for  the  other  books  of  the  bible,  they  have  fome 
of  them,  but  want  the  others,  and  fome  they  have 
no  knowledge  of.  What  feems  aftonifhing  is,  thai 
their  ancient  rabbins  have  mixed  feveral  ridiculous 
fables  with  the  true  fadls  of  fcripturey  and  this 
even  in  the  five  books  of  Mofes  5  which  gives 
room  for  fufpicion,  that  thefe  Jews  may  be  Tal- 
mudifts  *^  who  corrupt  the  fenfe  of  fcripture. 

Thefe  Jews,  who  are  call'd  in  China  Tiao-krn- 
kiao,  whether  they  be  Talmudifts  or  not,  obferve 
feveral  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  old  law,  for  ex- 
ample, circumcifion,  which  they  fay  began  -with 
Abraham  ^  the  feaft  of  unleatened  bread  ;  the 
pafchal  lamb,  in  memory  and  thankfg4ving 
for  their  deliverance  from  ^Egypt,  and  their 
pafiage  through  the  red  fea  ;  the  fabbath  likewife, 
and  feveral  other  feftivals  of  the  Old  Teilament. 

The  firft  Jews  that  appear'd  in  China  f  came  un- 
der  the  dynafby    of  the  Flans,  and  at  firft  there 
were   feveral  families  of  them,    but   their    num- 
ber 

*  The  Talmud  is  a  book  very  much  elleem*d  by  the  Jews, 
becaufe  it  contains  their  laws,  their  cufloms,  and  the  predic- 
tions of  their  rabbins.  Thofc  who  follow  the  doftrine  of  this 
book,  are  caird  Talmudifts. 

■\  Of  the  twenty- two  families  who  have  poffefled  the  empire 
of  China  fmce  the  year  2697,  before  the  birch  of  Chrill,  the 
family  of  Han  is  the  fifth,  and  one  of  the  moil  illuftrious,  fmce 
it  has furn  (hed  twenty-five  emperors  to  China,  and  governed 
that  nation  for  426  years,  from  the  year  206,  before  the  birth" 
9f  Chriil,  till  the  year  220,  after  his  birth. 
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ber  being  diminifh'd,  there  remain  at  prefent  onI)r 
feven,  who  contrad  alliances  with  each  other^ 
without  mixing  with  the  idolaters,  with  whom 
they  have  nothing  common,  either  in  refpecft  of 
books,  or  religious  ceremonies  -,  nay,  even  their 
muflachoes  are  turn*d  in  a  different  maaner. 

They  have  no  fynagogue,  but  in  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Honan,  where  there  is  no  altar 
but  only  the  chair  of  Mofes,  with  a  perfumle- 
velTel,  a  long  table,  and  great  candleilicks,  with 
tallow  candles.  Their  fynagogue  has  fome  fmii- 
litude  to  the  European  churches,  and  is  divided 
into  three  ides,  the  middle  one  of  which  contains, 
the  table  of  perfumes,  Mofes's  chair,  and  the  van- 
fcripai>  or  pidure  of  the  emperor,  with  the  taber- 
nacles, where  they  keep  the  thirteen  copies  of  the 
kchia-kim,  or  pcntateuch  of  Moles.  Thefe  taber- 
nacles are  made  like  arches  *,  and  this  ille  in  the 
middle  ferves  for  the  choir  of  the  fynagogue.  The 
two  other  ides  are  deftin'dfor  prayer  and  adoration  •, 
and  there  is  a  beautiful  walk  round  the  whole 
infide  of  the  fynagogue. 

There  were  formerly,  and  are  now  am.ong 
them,  batchelors,  and  kien-fen3-,  who  are  a  de-, 
gree  above  the  batchelors.  Ail  thefe  learned  Jews 
agree,  that  they  fhould  honour  -Confucius  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  other  learned  gentiles  honour 
him,  and  affift  with  them  in  the  folemn  ceremonies 
that  are  perform'd  in  the  halls  of  their  grandees. 
In  fpring  and  autumn  they  pay  their  anceftors 
the  honours  ufual  in  China,  in  the  hail  which  is 
near  their  fynagogue,  tho'  they  do  not  indeed  offer 
to  them  hogs-flelh,  but  that  of  other  animals.  In 
the  common  ceremonies  they  are  content  with  pre- 
fentino;  to  them  china  veffels  full  of  fweat-meats 
and  preferves,  which  they  accompany  with  pro- 
found bows  and  proflrations.     In  the  hall  of  thei  r 
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dead  they  have  neither  pidures  nor  images,  but 
onl)^  fome  perfume-veffels  ;  yet  we  mufl  except 
the  iiiandarins,  for  whom  only  they  put  in  the  tfu- 
tam,  or  hall  of  cheir  ancefiors,  a  pidure  in  whkh 
thelx  namcj  and  the  degree  of  iheir  mandarinfliip' 
are  markM. 

I'hMe  Jews  in  their  infcriptions  call  th,eir  law 
the  i/ivv  (.f  Ifraci,  yfelao-kiao  ;  they  fay^  that 
thf^ir  anceftors  came  from  a  weftern  kingdom, 
ca-:/J  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  which  Jofhua  con- 
quered after  their  departure  from  Egypt,  and  that 
the  number  of  the  Jews  who  came  from  Egypt  was 
fixty  vans,  that  is  to  fay,  fix  hundred  thoufand 
fouls. 

They  fpeak  of  the  books  of  Judges,  David^ 
Solomon,  and  Ezekiel,  who  animated  the  wither'd 
and  dry  bones  of  Jonasj  who  was  three  days  in  the 
y;hale's  belly  \  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  be- 
fide  the  pentateuch,  they  have  feveral  other  books 
of  the  fcripture. 

Their  alphabet  has  twenty- feven  letters,  but 
commonly  they  only  make  ufe  of  twenty-two, 
which  agrees  with  what  St.  Jerom  fays,  that  the 
Hebrews  have  twenty-two  letters,  five  of  which 
are  double.  They  call  their  {^di  in  Chinefe  tiao, 
kin-kiao,  to  fignifythat  they  abftain  from  blood, 
and  that  they  cut  the  nerye?  and  veins  of  the 
beads  they  kill,  that  the  blood  may  flow  out 
more  eafily. 

The  gentiles  fifft  gave  them  fhis  name,  which 
they  received  very  willingly,  to  diftingviifh  them- 
felves  from  idolaters,  whom  they  call  heemakiao. 
They  call  their  law  konkiao,  the  ancient  law  tien- 
ki?.o,  the  law  of  God,  or  the  law  of  Ifrael.  They 
light  no  fires,  nor  prepare  any  food  on  faturdays, 
but  prepare  on  fridays  all  that  is  neceffary  for  the 
fabbath.  When  they  read  the  bible  in  their  fyna- 
gogue,  they  coyer  their  faces  with  a  tranfparent 

veil. 
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veil,  in  memory  of  Mofes,  who  came  down  from 
the  mountain  with  his  face  cover'd,  and  thas  pub- 
lifhed  th^  decalogue,  and' the  law  of  God  to  his 
people. 

Befides  the  bible,  thefe  Chinefe  Jews  have  other 
Hebrew  books  written  by  the  ancient  rabbins, 
which  they  call  fanteo,  and  which  are  full  of 
extravagancies,  and  contain  their  rituals,  and  the 
ceremonies  which  they  ufe  at  this  day. 

What  is  moft  certain  is,  firft,  that  thefe  Jew5 
worfhip  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  whom 
they  call  tien-chanti-chamtien,  as  appears  evident- 
ly by  their  ancient  infcriptions.  Secondly,  that  it  is 
no  lefs  certain,  that  the  learned  Chinefe  Jews  give 
to  Confucius  the  honours  which  the  other  Chinefe 
gentiles  generally  pay  him.  Thirdly,  that  it  is 
fure  that  they  honour  the  dead  in  the  tfutam, 
or  hall  of  their  anceftors,  with  the  fame  cere- 
monies  us'd  in  China,  but  without  pi6lures, 
which  they  do  not  ufe,  becaufe  they  are  forbidden 
to  have  images,  or  any  thing  fimilar  to  them. 
Fourthly,  that  it  is  certain,  that  in  their  defcrip- 
tions  mention  is  made  of  their  law,  which  they  call 
the  law  of  Ifrael  ;  of  their  origin,  antiquity,  de- 
fcent,  and  of  their  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Ifaac, 
and  Jacob ;  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ifrael  •,  of 
their  law-giver  Mofes,  Aaron,  Jofliua,  and  Ef- 
dras  i  of  the  chim-kim,  or  pentateuch,  which 
they  have  received  from  Mofes,  and  which  is 
compos'd  of  the  books  of  berefith,  veelefemoth, 
vaiiera,  vaiedabber,  and  of  haddcbarim,  which 
when  join'd  together,  they  call  taura,  and  St.  Je- 
rome tora. 

Remarks  on  what  has  been  faid. 

Firft,  the  fynagogue  which  we  have  fpoken  of 
is  very  different  from  what  we  fee  in  Europe,  be- 
caufe it  rather  reprefents  a  temple  than  a  common 
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Jewifli  fynagogue.  In  a  word,  in  the  Chinefefy. 
nagogue,  the  holy  place,  whither  it  is  not  permit- 
ted any  but  the  high  prieft  to  ^nter,  has  a  refem- 
blance  with  the  fan6lum  fanaorum,  where  was  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  and  the  rod  of  Mofes  and 
Aaron,  The  fpace  that  is  feparated  reprefents  the 
part  where  the  priefts  and  levites  afiembled  in  the 
r^cmple  of  Jerufalem,  and  where  the  facrinces 
were  offer'd.  In  a  word,  the  hall  at  the  entrance 
where  the  people  pray,  and  attend  at  all  the  cere- 
monies of  reh'gion,  refembles  what  was  formerly 
called  the  porch  of  Ifrael,   atrium  Ifraelis. 

Secondly,  the  Hebrew  infcriptions  in  the  fynar 
gcgue  of  China,  fhew,  that  the  Jews  there,  in  this 
point,  retain  the  fame  cuftom  which  is  obferv'd  in 
the  European  fynagogues.  But  the  infcriptions  of 
the  European  Jews  are  but  the  initial  letters  of  cer- 
tam  words,  which  compofe  one  or  more  fentences. 
^  Thirdly,  as  for  the  tabernacles  or  tents  of  Mo- 
ies,  and  the  twelve  tribes,  thefe  are  peculiar  to  the 
Jews  of  China,  fince  no  fuch  things  are  found  in  the 
fynagogues  of  Europe.  On  the  eaft  fide  there  is 
a  kmd  of  cofFer  or  cheft,  where  they  fluit  up  the 
live  books  of  the  law. 

Fourthly,  the  fmall  books  which  the  Chinefe 
Jews  preferye,  are  apparently  the  fifty-three  fec- 
tions  of  the  pentateuch,  which  the  European  Jews 
read  every  faturday  iiicqelfively  in  their  fyna- 
gogues, and  divide  them  fo  equally,  that  every 
year  they  read  overthe  five  books  of  Mofes. 

Fifthly,  'tis  not  furprizing  that  the  Chinefe  Jews 
turn  their  faces  to  the  wed,  when  they  pray,  whereas 
the  Europeans  turn  to  the  eaft.  The  reafon  of  this 
difference  is,  that  among  the  Jews  it  is  a  very  an- 
cient law  to  turn  their  face  towards  the  holy  city 
wnen  they  pray.  Now,  Jcrufalem,  fituated  indeed  ja 
regard  ot  Europe  to  the  eaft,  in  regard  of  China  is 
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fituated  to  the  weft.  Befides,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
temple  of  Jerufalem  was  difpofed  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  the  Ifraelites  when  praying  turned  towards 
the  weft,  and  the  Chinefe  Jews/ollow,  perhaps,  the 

lame  cuftom. 

6thly,  It  is  not  furprifinpr  that  there  is  no  altar 
in  this  fynagogue  •,  for  as  the  Jews  offer  no  more 
facrifices,  and  are  not  permitted  to  facrifice  but  at 
Jerufalem,  an  altar  would  be  ufelefs  to  them. 

7thly,  When  we  faid,  that  the  Hebrews  had 
twcnty-feven  letters,  we  are  to  comprehend  in  this 
number  the  five  final  letters,  of  which  St.  Jerome 
fpeaks,  which  are- not  properly  different  charac- 
ters •,  but  a  difterent  manner  of  writing  them, 
by  lengthening  the  ftrokes  at  the  end  of  words, 
inftead'^of  turning  them  in,  as  they  do  in  th^  be- 
ginning and  the  middle,  except  the  O  which  is 
entirely  clofed. 


CHAP.    XXVII. 

Afecret  to  make  perfumes^  and  give  the  exhaU 
ing  vapour  an  agreeable  figure  ;  to^  freferve 
fire  on  the  water  without  being  extinguijhed  ; 
to  extraB  mercury  from  wild  purfiane ;  the 
fecret  of  changing  lead  into  pewter,  and  to 
gi^e  pewter  the  lufire  of  fiher  5  means  of  re- 
fioring  a  cornpafs  without  a  loadflone  ;  Jecret 
ofthephllofopherspne  ufcd  i?2  China, 

THE  Chinefe  are  great  lovers  of  perfumes, 
of  which  they  have  all  kinds,  fimple  and 
compound,  fome  found  in  their  own  country,  and 
others   imported   from    Arabia,    and  the  Indies. 

Some- 
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Sometimes  they  make  odoHferous  cakes,  and  at 
other  times  flicks,  compofed  of  various  fcented 
powders,  which  they  put  in  a  vefTei  full  of  a(hes  ; 
and  thefe  flicks  having  taken  fire  at  one  of  the' 
endg,  exhale  flowly  a  fweet  and  light  vapour;  and 
in  proportion  as  they  wafle,  the  afhes  fall  into  the 
^t^t\,  without  falling  on  the  floor.  As  for  other 
perfumes,  fuch  as  incenfe,  and  odoriferous  powders, 
they,  like  the  Europeans,  throw  them  on  lio-hted' 
charcoal.  ^ 

A  famous  Chinefe  author  obferves,  that  in  or- 
der to  combine  different  kinds  of  perfumes,   they 
mufl   mix   with  them   cotton,  or  burrs  of  mug- 
wort,  that  the  agreeable  vapours  of  thefe  odorife- 
mTs  bodies  may  unite,  and  rife  to  a  certain  height 
in  form   of  a   pillar,    without    diffipating-  them- 
ith/t^  in  the  ambient  air.    He  would  have  almonds 
jomed,  Of  acid  jujubes,  after  pounding  them  in  a 
mortar.     \n   this   confifls   the  fecret,  but  at  the 
fame  time  he  advifes  that  what  is  called  in  China 
cotton,  or  burrs  of  mugwort,  is  nothing  elfe  but 
the  fine  mofs  which  is  found  on  old  pines.    They 
formerly  taught,  that  a  fovereign  remedy  for  the 
gout  was  to  kindle  mugwort  buds,  and  let  them 
confume  on  the  afflided  part,     li  thole  who  have 
tried  this  remedy  have  not  been  relieved,  their  dif- 
appointment  might  have  happened,   becaufe  by  the 
mugwort   buds   they  did  not   underfland,  as  the 
Chmefe  do,  that  line  mofs  with  which  old  pines 
are  covered  in  certain  places. 

The  fame  author  adds  another  fecret,  to  give 
the  vapours  of  the  perfumes  an  agreeable  figure,' 
when  it  rifes  in  the  air.  It  is  a  cuflom  in  China 
to  have  large  vefTels  in  their  gardens,  wherein  they 
cultivate  the  flowers  of  water-lily.  When  in  June, 
this  root  fends  out  its  large  leaves,  rub  fome  of 
therr.  with  honey ;  a  few  days  after  there  will  be 
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ind  of  little  worms,  which  will  eat  all 
ibfVance  of  the  leaf,  of  which  nothing 
but  "the  filaments  will  remain,  like  gauze,  Theie 
will  be  foon  dried,  and  you  muft  then  gather  it, 
and  take  oif  the  pelUcule  ;  after  this,  you  muft  re- 
djuce  the  gauze  into  fine  powder,  and  when  you 
would  burn  feveral  forts  of  perfumes  in  a  v(t^t\ 
and  combine  them  together,  add  a  little  of  this 
powder  ;  by  which  means  thp  vapour  will  unite 
in  a  body,  rifing  pretty  high,  and  terminating  in 
a  cloud,  or  in  figures  of  various  kinds. 

The  following  fecrets  related  by  the  fame  author, 
are  an  attempt  to  account,  not  only  for  the  fepul- 
chral  and    inexringuifliable  lamps  ufed  in  the  tune 
pf  the  firft  Roman  emperors,  but  alfo  for  thatfpe- 
cies  of  fire,  known  by   the  name   of  ignis  fatuus. 
He  direds  us  how  to    make   a  ball,  which  being 
lighted,  floats  on  the  water  without  being  extin- 
guifhed.     Compofeit,   fays  he,  of  tehangrao,  that. 
^s  to  fay,  Chinefe  camphor,  which  is  not  very  dear, 
and  which  being  purified    and  cryflallized,  yields, 
tho'  in  a  fmaller  quantity,    a  camphor  as  good  as 
that  of  Borneo.     Take  then  a  dram  of  camphor, 
add  to  it  half  a  dram  of  the    refin  of  pine,    mix 
them  with  good   brandy,    kindle  this  mafs,  and 
place  it  immediately  on  the  water,  and  it  will  burn 
flowly^  and  not  extinguifh,  until  it  be  entirely  con- 
fumed. 

To  have  a  lamp  that  will  lad,  and  give  light  for 
a  month,  gather  in  the  month  of  July  an  ounce  of 
the  herb  feon-ping,  which  grows  on  the  furlace  of 
the  water  in  lakes,  on  the  banks  of  flow  running 
j-ivers,  and  which  is  called  the  ever-green.  To 
this  add  a  quantity  of  quen-tem,  or  the  fmall  claws 
ofko-fuen,  akind  of  fliell-fifli,  andof  hoang-ban: 
reduce  all  to  a  fine  powd,er,  and  to  an  ounce  of 
oil  add  a  dram  of  the  powder  thus  prepared. 

Another 
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Another  Chinefe  writer  teaches  us  how  to  make 
candle  which  will  laft  the  whole  night,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  confume  but  an  inch  or  two  fingers 
breadth.  The  chief  ingredients  are  yellow  wax, 
refill  of  the  pine  tree,  flowers  of  the  Egyptian  thorn, 
of  each  an  ounce  and  fix  drams.  To  this  add  a 
dram  of  feouche,  which  is  a  light  porous  ftonc. 
They  then  melt  the  refin  and  the  wax,  and  after- 
wards add  the  flowers  of  Egyptian  thorn,  and  the 
flone  of  feouche.  They  incorporate  thefe  fub- 
ilances,  in  which  they  carefully  dip  the  wick,  in 
order  to  make  this  candle. 

If  they  fliould  ufe  the  dry  varnilli,  refin,  fine  fait- 
petre,fulphur,  and  incenfe,  reduced  to  a  powder,  and 
then  of  this  varnifli  compofe  little  balls  of  the  fize 
of  a  pea,  lay  one  of  thefe  balls  on  a  plate  of  iron, 
light  it  at  night,  and  tho'  expofed  to  the  highefl: 
wind,  it  will   not   be  extinpruilhed   till  the   next 


morning. 


The  following  fecret  is  '  ftill   more   furprizing, 
and  the  experiment  is   not  difficult.     Without  re- 
gard to  thofe  advantages  that  may  be  drawn  from 
It,  curiofity   might  incline  one  to  the  experiment. 
There  is  a  method,    fays  the    Chinefe   author,  of 
drawing  mercury  from  wild   purflane.     For  this 
purpofe  you  need  only  take  the  little  leaves  ofpur- 
ilane,  bruife  them  in  a  mortar  with  a  pefl:le  of  the 
wood  of  Egyptian  ihorn  ;    then    expoYe    them    to 
tXit  rifing  fun  for  about  three  days,  and  when  they 
are  ^rj^  toall  them  fo  as  not  to  defl:roy  their  na- 
ture and  virtues  j  put  this  mafs  in  a  well  varnifli-' 
ed  earthen  vefTel,  which  you  mufl:  clofe  well,  and 
bury  in  the  earth  forty-nine  days  •,  after  which  take 
out  the  veifel,  and  you  find  quick-filver  in  per- 
feclrtion. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  this  fecret  •,  and. 
in  the  fliops  of  Peking  they  fell  two  forts  of  mercu- 
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the  one  taken  from  mines,  which  is  called  chan- 
choueir  \  and  the  other  obtained  from  plants,  which 
is   called  tfao-chonien. 

Thefe  different  operations  of  the  Chinefc  difco- 
ver  to  us,  that  in  the  principles  of  plants   there  is 
iron,  which  may  induce  us   to  think,  that  there 
may  be  mercury  in  certain  plants ;  and   if  we  re- 
fle(5t  on  the  nature  of  plants,  and   fearch  for  that 
which  moil   probably    contains  quick-filver,    we 
have  reafon  to  believe  that  purflane  does  fo  •,  for, 
in  iliort,  the  Chinefe  herbalift,  who  in  this  agrees 
with  thegreateft  botanifts  of  Europe,  gives  to  pur- 
flane the  virtues  that  are  found  in  mercury.    The 
purflane,  fays  he,  is  cold  in  its  nature,  kills  worms^ 
and  all  forts  of  vermin,  is  ufefuUy  employed  againfl: 
noxious  humours,  which  it  difTipates  ;  and  becaufe 
in  its  nature  it  is  volatile,    it  removes  obftrudli- 
ons  in  the  vefiels  of  the  human  body. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  very  probable,  that  quick- 
filver  drawn  from  plants  by  the  folution  and  fepa- 
tion  of  their  principles,  would  be  free  from  feve- 
ral  impurities  which  naturally  attend  that  obtained 
from  mines  -,  for  by  being  exalted  into  the  minut- 
efl:  parts  of  the  plants,  it  mufl:  be  freed  from  the 
ramous  and  fulphureous  fibres,  with  which  it  a- 
bounds  more  or  iefs,  and  from  which  it  is  fepa- 
rated,  by  pafflng  it  thorough  a  flieep's  flvin. 

Should  this  receipt,  by  experience,  be  found 
true,  we  may  reap  from  it  a  double  advantage  •, 
the  firfl:  of  which  is,  that  every  where,  and  in  a 
fliort  time,  we  may  procure  a  fufficient  quantit/ 
of  mercury.  The  fecond,  and  moil  confTderable 
is,  that  by  the  quick-fliver  extraded  from  pur- 
flane, we  miay  judge  better  of  the  ditterent  ufes 
of  this  plant,  and  may  determine  more  certainly 
for  what  time,  and  with  what  precautions  it  may 
be  ufed,  according  to  the  different  fituations  of 
perfons,  whether  in  health  or   flcknefs.     Befides, 
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its  juice  prepared  in  a  certain  manner  might  ^& 

upon  metals  difpofed  to  receive  it. 

The  following  fecrets  will  ftilf  farther  fhew  the 
acaon  of  the  juice  of  plants,  when  mixed  with 
metals  in  fufion.  A  Qiinefe  author  fays,  that 
melted  lead,  boiled  with  the  juice  expreffed 
from  fumitory  with  yellow  leaves,  will  be  chano-- 
ed  mto  fila  ;  which  is  a  Chinefe  tin,  much  mo?e 
beautiiui  than  that  of  Europe. 

This  receipt,  in  conjundion  with  the  following 
may  perfed  thofe  proofs  we  chufe  to  make.  We 
find  m  another  Chinefe  book,  that  there  is  a  poffi. 
bihty  of  giving  a  tin  veffel  the  hardnefs  of  iron, 
and  the  brightnefs  of  filver,  by  holding  it  over 
the  fire  m  chang-ka,  which  is  only  fleel-filings, 
and  m  pepi,  which  is  arfenic  and  fait. 

Another  author  pretends,  that  by  rubbing  Chi- 
nefe  tin  with  a  fine  powder,  compofed  of  tan-fan, 
which  IS  copperas,  and  in  two  drams  of  pefan, 
which  is  alum,  the  tin  aiTumes  the  colour  of  gold  j 
and  that  \^  they  rub  iron  with  this  mixture,  it  will 
beconie  red.  Perhaps  the  manner  in  which  the 
Chinefe  prepare  iron  for  gilding  it,  renders  it 
loiter,  and  confequently  more  proper  to  be  impreg- 
nated by  copperas  and  alum.  Their  method  is  as 
lollows. 

They  mix  a  fpoonfui  of  the  juice  of  tfuno-, 
which  is  onion  and  leek,  as  much  four  rice,  three 
heads  of  pounded  garlic,  an"d  ^wq  drams  of  dog's 
greafe.  They  put  the  iron  into  water  with  this 
mixture,  which  they  boil,  till  they  perceive  the 
iron  has  taken  a  pale  whitifli  colour. 

What  the  fame  autlior  relates  of  the  manner  of 
relloring  the  virtue  of  the  mariner's  compafs,  that 
It  may  turn  to  the  poles,  will    appear,    no  doubt, 
very  extraordinary.     They    have  not  recourfe,  as 
we,  to  the  load  ilone,  tho'  China  is  abundantly 
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r^ovidcd  with  them-,  and  its  other  virtues,  as  wei! 
as  attrafling  iron,  are  well  known  to  them,  fince 
they  give  it  the  name  of  hibieche,  or  the  ftone 
which  attrads  iron.  The  knowledge  of  its  qua- 
lities has  given  rife  to  a  (lory  told  of  a  lake,  where 
they  dare  not  expofe  veffels,  becaufe  there  is,  fay 
they,  at  the  bottom  of  this  lake,  fuch  a  quantity  of 
load-flone,  that  all  the  iron-work  which  holds  to- 
gether the  veffels,  being  violently  drawn  to  the 
bottom,  the  veffel  muft  fall  to  pieces.  Hence  al- 
fo  proceeds  the  ridiculous  opinion  of  the  Chinefc 
phyficians,  that  by  putting  the  powder  of  a  load- 
ftone  in  a  plaifter,  it  will  draw  out  the  fplinters  of 
iron  remaining  in  a  wound. 

But,  in  a  word,  if  the  Chinefe  do  not  employ 
the  load-ftone  to  reftore  the  virtue  of  the  needle, 
we  muft  fatisfy  the  reader,  by  acquainting  him  in 
what  manner  they  do  it. 

Take,  fay  they,  in  thefirft  place,  fometchucha, 
the  true  cinnabar,  which  is  very  fcarce  in  Europe-, 
and  in  the  fecond  place  hiun-hoang,  which  isorpi- 
ment,  a  certain  fpecies  of  which  is  called  tfe-Ioang- 
t(ey  which  is  the  female,  and  is  the  deareft ,  and  the 
other  hoang-hiung,  that  is  to  fay,  male.  This,, 
perhaps,  is  the  realgal,  or  the  yellow  fandars,  m- 
clining  to  red.  To  the  cinnabar  and  orpiment 
add  fteel  filings,  reduce  an  equal  weight  of  thefe 
ingredients  to  a  fine  powder,  which  you  muft 
mix  well  together  with  the  blood  extraded  from 
white  cock§  combs  -,  after  which  you  muft  take 
twenty  or  thirty  fine  needles,  which  you  muft  co- 
ver on  all  fides  with,  this  mixture  -,  and  after  hav- 
ing wrapped  them  up  in  paper,  you  muft  keep 
them  feven  days  and  feven  nights  in  a  little  fur- 
nace, under  which  you  muft  conftantly  keep  a 
clear  fire  of  charcoal.  After  this  operation,  cover 
the  needles,  and  carry  them  with  you  three  days 
applied  clofe  to  vour  fkin.     Then  make  tryal  of 
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your  needles,  and  you  will  find  that  they  will  turd 
txadly  to  the  poles^  and  will  be  very  proper  for 
manners  compaiTes. 

We  muft  acknowledge,  that  the  ingredients 
which  eompofe  this  receipt  feem  to  have  no  con- 
nedion  with  the  juft  diredion  of  the  needles  to  the 
pole. 

Itl  the  firll  place  we  muft  for  fome  time  putthefe 
needles  over  a  clear  fire  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
beft  load-ftone,  and  the  beft  touched  needie,  lofe 
their  ftrength  and  virtue  by  the  ac1:ion  of  fire.  In 
the  fecond  place  the  mixture  with  which  they  co- 
ver thefe  needles,  iscompofedof  minerals,  which 
are  no  ways  proper  to  communicate  the  quality 
given  by  the  load-ftone;  fulphur,  quick-filver, 
and  arfenic  predominate.  If  there  is  a  mixture  of 
iron,  it  is  in  powder,  and  has  no  longer  the  ar- 
rangement of  its  parts,  and  its  pores  proper  to 
communicate  the  magnetic  virtue.  In  a  word, 
the  fulphureous  and  pinguious  parts  of  the  blood  of 
cocks,  which  unite  the  ingredients,  and  the  fuli- 
ginous perfpiration  of  the  human  body,  which  is 
recommended  in  the  receipt,  obftrud  the  ftrongeft 
operation  of  the  loa'd-ftone. 

Befides,  we  might  be  furprized,  if  upon  mak< 
ing  tryal  of  this  receipt,  we  fhould  find  that  a 
needle  thus  prepared  for  the  compafs  was  kfs  fuf- 
ceprible  of  the  declinations  and  variations,  which 
are  found  in  needles  touched  by  the  load-ftone,  and 
which  fo  much  perplex  mariners.  It  feems  the 
Chinefeknow  nothing  of  thefe  variations,  or  at 
ledb  make  no  motion  of  them. 

The  chimerical  fecret  of  the  philofopher's  ftone 
has  been  in  vogue  among  the  Cliiaefe,  long  before 
we  had  any  notion  of  it  in  Europe.  They  fpeak 
magnificently  in  their  books  of  t\\t  feed  of  gold, 
and  ot  the  powder  of  projedionj  and  what  our 
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quacks  call  the  great  work,  they  call  the  lien-tan, 
and  promife  to  draw  from  crucibles,  not  only- 
gold,  but  alfo  a  fpecific  univerfal  remedy,  which 
procures  to  thofe  who  take  it  a  kind  of  immor- 
tality. 

What  is  ilill  more  furprifmg,  in  thefe  booka* 
the  Chinefe  pretend  that  the  depofitaries  of  fo  va- 
luable a  fecret,  how  fkilful  foever  they  be,  and 
whatever  expence  they  are  at,  run  a  rifk  of  failing 
in  their  enterprize,  if  they  are  not  poiTelTed  of  fuch  a 
fuperlative  degree  of  virtue,  as  merits  the  benedic- 
tions of  heaven  on  fuch  important  and  delicate 
operations. 

But  if  fome  foolifh  alchymifts,  infatuated  with 
this  chimera,  have  not  been  undeceived  till  they 
have  converted  their  fubftance  into  charcoal,  there 
are  others,  who  by  their  deceitful  promifes  have 
allured  the  unthinking  herd,  and  enriched  them- 
felves  at  the  expence  of  their  credulity,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  remarkable  inftance. 

One  of  thefe  quacks,  who  pretended  to  be  one 
of  the  firft  mailers  of  the  art,  afFeded  on  all  occa- 
fions  a  great  air  of  probity,  and  efpecially,  fuch  a 
degree  of  benevolence  as  may  be  fuppofed  in  a 
man  who  can  convert  the  viler  metals  into  gold.  He 
found  means,  at  length,  to  get  acquainted  with  a 
rich  nobleman,  who  after  having  born  the  chief 
employments  of  the  flate,  had  retired  into  the 
country.  He  infmuated  himlelf  fubtlely  into  his 
houfe  •,  and  by  little  and  little  he  underflcod  ig 
well  how  to  manage  his  humour,  by  his  complaif- 
ance  and  affability,  that  he  entirely  gained  his  con- 
fidence. Then  in  feveral  converfations  dropping 
certain  expreflions  of  his  great  fkill  in  the  tranf mu- 
tation of  metals,  the  curiofity  of  the  mandarin  was 
greatly  excited  •,  upon  which  the  impoftor  acknow- 
ledged to  him,  that  he  had  found  the  fecret  of  the 
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philofophei:'s  ftone,  and  offered  to  communicate 
to  him  this  fecret,  merely  out  of  complaifance  for 
his  civilities,  and  the  fingular  marks  he  had  receiv- 
ed of  his  kindnefs. 

This  credulous  lord  fell  into  the  fnare,  and  v^^as 
fo  infatuated  with  alchymy,  that  he  was  impatient 
to  fee  the  operation  begun.  He  difregarded  the 
expehce,  being  perfuaded  he  fhould  find  in  his 
houfe  an  inexhauftable  mine  of  gold,  and  what 
flattered  him.  the  moft,  an  infallible  method  of 
prolonging  his  days. 

The  alchymift  did  not  need  much  importunity, 
but  chofe  in  the  fpacious  palace  of  this  old  noble- 
man, a  commodious,  agreeable  apartment,  where 
nothing  was  fpared  in  treating  him,  with  his  pre- 
tended wife  and  domeflics  :  for  this  woman  was 
not  his  wife,  but  a  courtefan  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  whom  he  had  taken  as  copartner  in  his 
quackery,  and  who  was  to  play  the  chief  part  of 
the  farce. 

As  foon  as  he  was  prepared  to  begin,  the  al- 
thymifl  received  large  fums  to  buy  the  valuable  in- 
gredients he  was  to  put  into  the  crucible,  which 
he  artfully  converted  to  his  own  ufe.  What  Hill 
more  impofed  upon  this  old  man,  was  to  fee  the 
care  which  this  impoflor  feemingly  took,  to  aflure 
himfelf  of  the  protection  of  heaven.  He  made 
frequent  proilrations,  burnt  a  great  quantity  of 
perfumes,  and  continually  exhorted  the  man- 
darin not  to  come  into  the  laboratory  without 
great  preceding  purification,  becaufe  the  lead  men- 
tal {lain  would  ruin  the  labour  of  many  days.  The 
lady,  at  times,  and  as  it  were  by  chance,  Ihewedher- 
felf;  but  with  no  vifible  defign  of  txpofing  her 
x:harms. 

The  work  went  on  -,  and  at  the   end  of  a   cer- 
tain  time,    the  alchymift   fhewed  the  credulous 
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lord  fucli  happy  tranfmutations,  as  promifed  a 
Ihort  pafTage  to  the  perfedion  of  the  grand  wox-k. 
This  was  to  the  deluded  mandarin  a  fubjed  of 
breat  joy,  which  was  foon  diftiirbed  by  the  news 
which  this  quack  received  of  the  death  of  his  mo- 
then  He  was  too  good  a  fon,  and  tod  exad  ati 
obferver  of  the  rehgious  cetemonies  of  the  empire.^ 
hot  to  go  immediately  and  pay  her  the  lail  duties. 
He  notwithftandirtg  comforted  the  mandarin,  by 
alTuring  him  that  he  would  return  in  a  few  days* 
adding,  that  the  work  would  not  be  interrupted^ 
becauie  he  would  leave  his  wife  and  fame  ddm.ef- 
ticks,  who  knew  enough  for  what  remained  to  be 
done.  The  pretended  wife  fecmed  fo  thunder-flruck 
at  this  abrupt  feparation^  that  her  tears  and  crie3 
proved  the  defireihe  had  of  follov/ing  hef  hufband^ 
and  partaking  with  him  the  duties  of  filial  piety. 

Duringthe  alchy mill's abfence,  the  old  man  ofceri 
vifited  the  laboratory,  while  the  lady  aded  in  cha- 
rader,  and  omitted  nothing  that  might  infpire  hi n1 
with  love.  She  fucceeded  beyond  her  expedation  ;  for 
the  old  man  was  foon  captivated  with  her  charms^ 
His  vifits  to  the  laboratory  became  more  frequent,} 
and  his  difcourfes  longer  and  more  fecret.  The 
fervants  perceived  it  -,  and  it  was  the  interitidn  of 
the  lady  that  nothing  fliould  efcape  their  know- 
ledge, becaufe  in  the  end  they  were  to  be  wic- 
nefles. 

In  the  mean  time  the  alehymift  returns,  aridcertairt 
figns  the  virtuous  lady  gave  him,  immediately  in- 
form him  of  what  had  paffed;  After  having  re- 
teived  from  the  mandarin  the  ufual  compliments 
on  his  quick  return,  he  goes  to  vific  the  work, 
finds  all  in  diforder,  certain  and  evident  figns^ 
cried  he^  that  the  laboratory  was  defiled  :  and  be- 
coming in  appearance  mad,  he  overthrew  crucibles, 
and  furnaces,  and  wanted  to   kill   both   wife   and 
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fervants.  The  Jady  throws  herfelf  at  his  (&t^^  afks 
pardon  with  tears,  and  acknowledges  fhe  had  been 
feduced,  and  the  domeftics,  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
curfe  the  day  they  entered  into  fuch  an  abominable 
houfe. 

The  alchymift,  more  furious  than  ever,  roars, 
and  fwears  he  is  going  to  complain  to  the  magi- 
flrates,  and  demand  juftice  of  ?he  mandarin  who 
has  difhonoured  him.  In  China,  adultery  is  a 
crime  worthy  of  death,  and  capable  of  ruining  the 
inoft  opulent  houfes.  The  unhappy  old  man, 
feized  with  fear,  and  endeavouring  to  avoid  the 
fhame  of  punifhment,  as  well  as  the  lofs  of  his 
cftate,  does  all  in  his  power  to  foften  the  mind  of 
the  furious  alchymifl.  He  offers  him  confiderablc 
fums  of  gold  and  filver  •,  and  to  repair  the  honour 
of  fo  chaile  a  lady,  he  loads  her  with  jewels  and 
trinkets  of  all  kinds.  The  alchymift  and  the  lady 
not  yielding  without  dilHculty,  at  lail  promifed 
not  to  pufh  the  affair  farther,  and  retired  overjoy- 
ed for  having  thus  fuccecded  in  finding  the  philo- 
fopher's  flone. 
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CHAP.     XXVIII. 

I'he  different  languages  of  the  Huroiis,  of  the 
Abnakis,  the  Algonkins,  the  Illinefe^  the  Oil" 
taouacks^  and  feverd  other  nations  of  New^ 
France  5  their  employments^  drefes^  and  dex- 
terity infjooting  with  the  bow  -,  their  tender^ 
nejsfor  their  children  -,  cere?720Jiies  of  their 
Jiinerals  j  cruel  manner  of  treating  captives 
of  war, 

.rnr^HE  language  of  theHurons  Is  the  chief  lan- 
X  guage  ot  the  lavages  of  Canada  -,  and  when 
a  perfon  is  mailer  of  it,  he  can,  in  lefs  than  three 
months,  make  himfelf  underftood  by  five  Iroquefe 
nations.  It  is  the  moft  majeftic,  and  moft  diffi- 
cult of  all  the  languages  of  the  favages.  This  dif- 
ficulty does  not  only  arife  from  their  guttural  let- 
ters, but  more  from  the  diverfity  of  accents  ;  for 
often  two  words  compofed  of  the  fame  characters 
have  quite  different  fignifications. 

Every  favage  nation  has  its  particular  tongue  -, 
thus  the  Abnakis,  the  Hurons,  the  Iroquefe,  the 
Algonkins,theIllinefe,  the  Miamis  have  each  their 
language,  but  have  no  books  to  inftrud  them> 
fmce  cuftom  alone  is  their  guide. 

The  Abnakis  inhabit  a  foreft,  which  is  but  three 
leagues  from  Quebec.  Their  cottages^  are  ranged 
much  like  houfes  in  villages,  and  an  inclofure  of 
high  poles  or  flakes,  that  are  very  clofe,  form  a 
kind  of  wall,  which  defends  them  from  the  incgr- 
fions  of  their  enemies. 

Their  huts  are  foon  reared  ;  for  they  plant 
poles  that  join  above,  and  cover  them  with  thick 
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barks  of  trees.  The  fire  is  made  in  the  midft  of 
their  hut,  and  they  lay  roiin-i  it  matts  of  bulruflT, 
pn\yhich  they  fit  in  the  day-tirrc,  and  reft  at  night. 

The  mens  drefn  conlifts  in  a  frock  made  of  a 
flvin^  or  a  piece  of  red  pr  blue  ftufF,  and  that  of  the 
women  is  a  covering,  which  falls  from  the  neck  to 
the  mid-leg,  and  ferves  them  as  a  robe  •,  their 
llockinRs  20  from  the  knee  to  the  ancle  •,  and  a 
fprtof  pumps  ofelk-fKin  lined  with  hair  or  wool, 
ferve  them  inftead  of  Ihoes.  This  kind  of  fhoe  is 
abfoluteiy  necefTaryfor  them,  to  join  their  feet  to 
the  rackets,  by  meansof  which  they  pafs  eafily  over 
the  fnow,  and  thefe  rackets  made  lozenge-wife, 
are  more  than  two  ittx.  long,  and  a  foot  and  a  half 
broad. 

The  inventioa  of  thefe  rackets  is  of  great  ufe  to 
them,  not  only  to  walk  over  deep  fnow,  with 
■which  the  earth  is  covered  a  great  part  of  the  year^ 
but  likewife  irj  hunting  wild  beafts,  efpecially  the 
prignal,  an  animal  which  is  larger  than  the  largefb 
oxen  in  Europe,  and  confequently  walks  with  dif- 
iiculty  on  the  fnow  ,  fo  that  it  is  no  hard  mat- 
ter for  the  favages  to  catch  it,  and  often  with  ^ 
i:ommon  knife  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  ftick  they  kill 
it,  live  on  its  flefli,  and  aftei*  tanning  its  Ikin,  iri 
ivhich  they  are  fkilful,  they  trade  with  the  Englifh 
and  French,  who  give  them  in  exchange  deaths, 
coverlets,  cloaks,  guns,  axes,  and  knives. 

In  order  to  form  fome  idea  of  thefe  favages,  we 
jnuft  reprefent  to  purfelves  tall,  adive  men,  of 
an  olive  hue,  without  beards,  with  black  hair, 
and  with  teeth  whiter  than  ivory.  They  have  no 
ornaments  but  a  fort  of  beads,  compofed  of  a 
kind  of  lliells  or  ftones,  which  they  form  into 
fmall  globules,  fome  \yhite,  and  others  black, 
ivhich  they  ftring  in  fuch  a  manner 3,  as  to  reprefent 
figures  no  lefs  regular  than  beautiful.  Witl^  thefe 
'  '""' ^ *        |i^? 
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the  ravages  tie  th^  hair  above  their  ears,  and  be- 
hind. They  alfo  make  ear-rings,  necklaces,  gar- 
ters, and  large  girdles  of  them. 

The  employment  of  the  men  is  huntmg  or  war, 
and  that  of  the  women  to  remain  in  the  villages,  and 
make  panniers  of  bark,  facks,  boxes,  fpoons,  and 
plates.  They  few  thefe  barks  with  roots,  and 
make  feveral  well-wronght  moveables  of  them. 
Their  canoes  are  alfo  one  entire  piece  of  bark,  but 
the  laro-eft  of  them  cannot .  contain  above  fix  or 
feven  perfons. 

It  is  in  thefe  canoes,  which  are  hr.rdly  thicker 
than  a  crown-piece,  that  they  pafs  arms  of  the  fea, 
fail  on  the  moft  dangerous  rivers,  and  oa  lakes  ot 
four  or  five  hundred  leagues  circumference. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  tendernefs  which  the  ra- 
vage women  have  for  their  children,  fmce  as  foon 
as  they  are  born  they  lay  them  on  a  board,  co- 
vered with  a  kind  of  Huff,  and  a  little  bear  ikin, 
in  which  they  wrap  cbem  ;  and  this  is  their  cradle. 
The  mothers  carry  them  on  their  backs,  in  a  man- 
ner commodious  for  their  children,  and  eafy  to 

themfelves. 

The  boys  fcarce  begin  to  walk,  but  they  are  ac- 
*'cuftomed  to  the  bow,  and  become  fo  dextrous  that 
at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  they  feldom  fail 
ofkilliingthebirdthey  fhootat. 

Nothing  can  be  more  difagreeable  than  their 
manner  of  eating  ;  for  after  filling  their  kettle  with 
meat,  they  boil  it  at  moft  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  ;  when  taking  it  off  the  fire,  they  ferve  it  up 
in  veffels  of  bark,  and  divide  it  among  thofe  that 
are  in  the  cottage,  who  eat  it  as  we  do  bread. 

They  are  exceiTively  fond  of  tobacco,  fince 
men,  women,  and  girls,  fmoak  almoft  continually. 
In  the  beginning  of  June  they  fow  Indian  corn  in 
the  following  manner.  They  make  with  the  finger, 
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or  a  fmall  flick,  fcveral  holes  in  the  ground,  and 
throw  into  each  eight  or  nine  feeds,  which  they 
cover  with  the  earth  they  take  out,  and  their  har- 
vefl  is  toward  the  end  of  Auguft. 

The  JVlifiumakinaks  are  diftant  from  Quebec 
about  four  hundred  leagues,  and  attribute  to 
their  nation  an  originalas  foolifli  as  ridiculous  ;  for 
they  pretend  to  defcend  from  three  families,  and 
that  each  family  is  compofed  of  five  hundred  per- 
fons. 

Some  are  faid  to  be  of  the  family  of  Michabon, 
that  is^  to  fay,  the  great  hare;  an^  they  pretend 
that  this  great  hare  was  a  man  of  prodigious  fize ; 
that  he  laid  nets  in  the  fea  at  eighteen  fathoms 
deep  ;  and  that  the  fea  fcarce  reached  his  armpits  ; 
that  one  day  during  the  deluge  he  fent  the  beaver 
to  difcover  the  earth  ;  but  that  this  animal  not 
returning,  he  fent  out  the  otter,  who  brought 
back  a  little  earth  covered  with  froth  ;  that  he 
went  to  the  lake  where  this  earth  was  found, 
Avhich  formed  a  little  iiland  \  that  he  walked  in 
the  water  round  about,  and  that  this  ifland  became 
extremely  great  ;  wherefore  they  attribute  to  him 
the  creation  of  the  earth,  and  fay,  that  after  he 
had  finiHi'd  this  work,  he  afcended  to  heaven; 
but  that  befqre  he  left  the  earth,  he  ordered  that 
when  his  defcendants  came  to  die,  they  fhould 
burn  their  bodies,  and  fcatter  their  afhes  in  the  air, 
that  they  might  more  eafily  be  conveyed  into  hea- 
ven ;  that  if  they  negleded  this,  fnow  would  cer- 
tainly cover  the  face  of  the  earth  -,  that  their  lakes 
and  rivers  would  remain  frozen,  aad  not  being 
able  to  catch  any  fifh,  which  is  their  cuftomary 
food,  they  fliould  all  die  in  the  fpring. 

The  fecond  family  of  the  Outaouaks  pretend 
they  fprung  from  Mancipik,  that  is  from  the 
pfpe^  and  fay,  tha;  this  carpe  having  fpawn'd  qn 
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the  bank  of  a  ^iver,  and  the  fun  darting  his  rays 
upon  it,  there  arofe  a  woman,  from  whom  they 
are  defcended,  for  which  reafon  they  call  themfeives 
of  the  family  of  the  carpe. 

The  third  family  attributes  its  origin  to  the  paw 
of  a    machova,    or  bear,  and   call  themfeives  of 
the  bears  family,    without   explaining  how   they 
proceed  from    it.     When  they  kill  any  of  thefe 
animals,  they   make  him  a  feaft  of  his  own  fiefb, 
fpeak  to  him  familiarly,  and  make  harangues  to 
him.     Be   not   angry   with  us,  fay  they,  becaufe 
we  have  killed  thee  •,'  thou  haft  fenfe,  thou  know'ft 
our  children  are  pinch'd  with  hunger  •,  they  love 
thee,  they  defign  thee  for  their  food  -,  and  is  it  not 
glorious  for  thee  to  be  thus  eaten  by  the  children 
of  a  captain. 

There  is  none  but  the  family  of  the  great  hare 
who  burn  the  dead  •,  for  the  two  other  families  inter 
them.     When  fome  captain  is  deceased,  they  pre- 
pare a  large  coffin,  wherein  laying  his  body  clo- 
thed in  his  beft  cloaths,  they  inclofe  with  him  his 
coverlet,     his   gun,    his    provifion    of    lead  and 
powder,  his  bow,  arrows,   kettle,  difh,  viduals, 
pike,    tinder-box,    vermilion-box,    looking-glafs, 
his  porcelain  necklace,  and  all  the  ufual  prefents 
made  at  a  funeral,  becaufe  they  imagine,  that  with" 
this  equipage  he  will    more  fuccefsfully  make  his 
journey  into  the  other  world,  and  will  be  better 
received  by  the  gre^t  captains  of  the  nation,  who 
will  carry  him  with  them  into  a  region  of  plea- 

fure. 

While  all  is  packing  qp  in  the  coffin,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  dead  aflift  at  the  ceremony,  by  lament- 
ing in  their  manner  ;  that  is  to  fay,  by  finging  with 
a  "plaiDtive  voice,  and  beating  with  fticks  in  con- 
cert, to  which  they    fix  feveral  little  bells. 

The  fuperftition  of  thefe  nations  appears  dill 
'  ■'   "  '  ;Tiore 
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more  extravagant  from  the   worfliip  which   they 
pay  to  him,  whom  they  call  their  manitou.     As 
they  have  but  little  acquaintance,  except  with  the 
beafts  they  find   in  the  forefts,  they  imagine  in 
them,  or  rather  in  their  ikins,  or  plumage,  a  kind 
of  genius,  which   governs  all  things,  and   is  the 
mailer  of  life  and  death.     There  are,  as  they  fay, 
manitous  common  to   all  nations  >  and  there  are 
particular  ones   for  each  perfon.      Ouflakita   is, 
they  fay,  the  great  manitou  of  all  the  beads  that 
tread   on  the  earth,  or   fly  in  the  air,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  when  they  go  a  hunting,  they  offer 
tobacco  to  him,  powder   and  lead,  and  prepared 
Ikins,  which  they  tye  to  a  pole,  and  raife  it  in  the 
air.     Oufiakita,  fay  they,  we  offer  thee  provifion 
for  fmoaking,  arms  for  killing  beafts,  vouchfafe 
to  accept  thefe  prefents,  and  fuffer  none  to  efcape 
our  arrows  ;  grant  that  we  may  kill  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  fatteft,  that  our  children  may  want  neither 
clOaths  nor  food. 

They  call  Michibichi  the  manitou  of  water  and 
fifli ;  and  they  make  a  facrifice  [to  him  almoft  in 
the  fame  manner  when  they  go  a  filhing,  orjunder-^ 
take  a  voyage.  This  facrifice  confifts  in  throwing 
tobacco  into  the  water,  viduals,  and  kettles,  beg- 
ging of  him  that  the  water  of  the  river  may  flow 
more  gently,  and  that  the  rocks  may  not  fhatter 
their  canoes ;  but  that  they  may  make  copious 
draughts  of  the  largell  and  bell  filh. 

Befides  thefe  common  manitous,  each  has  his 
own,  which  is  either  a  bear,  a  beaver,  a  bufl:ard, 
or  fome  fuch  bead,  or  fowl,  whofe  fkin  they 
carry  in  war,  in  hunting,  and  in  their  journies, 
perfuading  themfelves  it  will  preferve  them  from 
all  dangers,  anci  make  them  fuq^d  ia  a|l  enter^ 
prifes. 

When  a  favage  wants  a  manitou,  the  firfl  ani- 
n)^l  which  Qccui-s  to  his  ii^agination  in  Ocep,  ig 
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commonly  the  objed  of  his  choice,  fo  that  he 
kills  a  bead  of  this  kind,  puts  its  fldn,  or  plu- 
mage, if  it  is  a  bird,  in  the  moft  honourable  place 
of  his  cottage,  and  prepares  a  feail  in  honour  of 
it,  during  which  he  makes  his  harangue  to  it  ia 
the  moll  refpedful  terms,  and  then  it  is  acknow- 
Jedged  for  his  manitou. 

The  liiinefe  are  near  eight  hundred  leagues  dif- 
tant  from  Quebec,  and  thefe  favages  who  are  only 
cover'd  about  the  middle,    have  the   reft  of  their 
body  naked.     Several  groups  of  all  forts  of  figures, 
which  they  engrave  on  their  bodies  in  an  indelible 
.  manner,  ferve  them  inftead  of  garments,  and  they 
adorn  their  heads  with  feathers  of  feveral  colours  of 
which  they  make  garlands  and  crowns,  which  they 
adjuft  very  well,  and  take  fpecial  care  to  paint  their 
countenance  with  different  colours,  and  particular- 
ly that  of  vermilion.     They  wear   necklaces  aiid 
ear-rings  made  of  little  ilqnes,  which  they  cut  in 
the  form  of  jewels,  of  which  fome  are  blue,  fome  red, 
and  others  white  as  alabafter,  to  which  they  add  an  or- 
nament of  porcelain,  and  then  the  collar  is  finifh'd. 
When  the  lUinefe  are  not  employed  in  war  or 
hunting,  they  pafs  their  time  in  gaming,  feailing 
^nd  dancing  •,  of  the  laft  of  which  they   have  two 
kinds,  fmce   the  one  is  the  fign  of  rejoicing,  to 
which    they  invite  married  women,    and   young 
ladies  of  the  firfi/dillindion,  whereas  the  other  kind 
is  intended  to  mew   their  forrow  for  the  death  of 
the  moft  confiderable  of  their  jiation.     It  is  by 
thefe  dances  that  they  pretend  to  honour  the  dead, 
and  dry  up  the  tears  of  his  relations  -,  and  all  the 
natives  have  a  right  to  bewail  the  death   of  their 
neighbours  and  friends  in  this  manner.    The  dances 
laft  longer  or  fhorter,  in  proportion   to  the  price 
and  value  of  the  prefents :  after  which  they  diftri- 
bute  them  among   the  dancers,     Their  cuftoni  is 
f;9t  tq  inter  the  deadj  but  to  fold  them  up  in  lldns, 

and 
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and  tye  them  by  the  head  ^nd  heels  to  the  bout^hs 
or  trees.  ^ 

At  the  times  when  there  are  neither  games,  fefli- 
vals,  nor  dances,  the  men  continue  quiet  on  tiieir 
matSj  and  pafs  their  time  either  in  fleeping,  mak- 
ing bows,  arrows,  and  other  things  of  a  fimilar 
nature,  while  in  the  mean  time  the  women  work 
from  morning  to  night  like  flaves  ;  fince  it  is  their 
bufmefs  td  till  the  ground,  fow  the  Indian  corn  in 
fummer,  and  as  foon  as  winter  comes  to  make 
mats,  tan  fkins,  and  employ  themfelves  in  many 
other  fuch  like  works. 

Of  all  the  people  of  Canada^  there  is  none  that 
lives  m  fuch  plenty  of  all  things  as  the  Illinefe, 
fmce  their  rivers  are  cover'd  with  fwans,  buflards, 
ducks,  teal,  &c.  One  can  fcarce  traVel  a  leao-ue 
without  meeting  a  prodigious  number  of  Indian 
turky-cocks,  which  appear  in  flocks,  fometimes 
to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  and  fome  of 
which  weigh  thirty>fix  pounds. 

In  this  country  are  great  numbers  of  bears  and  flags, 
together  with  an  incredible  quantityof  oxen  and  roe- 
bucks. We  may  fee  in  meadows,  in  which  the  fight  is 
loft,  four  or  five  thoufand  black  cattle  feeding  toge- 
ther, each  of  which  has  a  protuberance  on  hirback, 
and  a  very  large  head.  Their  hair,  except  that  on 
their  head,  is  curled,  and  foft  like  wool,  and  their 
fiefh  is  naturally  faltilh,  and  fo  light,  that  it  may 
be  eaten  raw,  without  caufmg  any  indigeflion. 
V/hen  they  have  killed  an  ox,  that  appears  to  them 
too  lean,  they  are  content  with  taking  out  the 
tongue,  and  look  out  for  a  fatter. 

Their  arrows  are  the  chief  weapons  they  make 
ufe  of  in  hunting  and  war,  which  are  pointed  with 
a  fbarp  flone  cut  into  the  form  of  a  ferpent's 
tongue,  and  which,  for  want  of  knives,  they  ufe 
to  cyt  up  the  anitnal  they  kil!.     They  are  fo  dex^ 
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terous  in  lliooting  with  the  bow,  that  they  fcarce 
ever  mifs  the  mark,  and  do  this  fo  quickly,  that 
they  can  fooner  fhoot  a  hundred  arrows  than  an 
European  load  his  gun. 

They  take  little  pains  in  making  nets,  becaulc 
the  variety  of  wild  beafts,  which  they  find  for 
their  fubfiftence,  makes  them  indifferent  about  filh. 
Yet  when  they  take  a  fancy  for  filh,  they  fet  out 
in  a  canoe  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  lland  up- 
right, the  better  to  fee  the  fifh  j  and  as  foon  as 
they  fee  them,  pierce  them  with  an  arrow. 

The  only  means  of  procuring  efteem  among  the 
Illinefe,  as  among  all  other  favages,  is  to  gain  the 
reputation   of  a  ficilful   huntfman,    and   a   good 
warrior.     They  are  fo  fond  of  this  charadler,  that 
they  undertake  journies  of  four  hundred  leagues 
in  the   midft^of  forefts,  to  make  a  flave,  or  to 
bring  back  the  hair  of  a  man  whom  they  have  kil- 
led, and   defpife  the  great  fatigues   and  hardfhips 
they  fometimes  fuffer,  efpecially  when  they   ap- 
proach an  enemy's  country,  left  the  beafts  being 
only    wounded,  fhouid  efcape  with  the  arrows  in 
their  bodies,  and  put  the  enemies  on  their  guard  ; 
for  their  manner  of  making  war,  as  well  as  that  of 
all  other  favages,  is  to  furprize  an  enemy  ;  where- 
fore they  fend  fpies  to  obferve  their  number,  march, 
or  to  examine  whether  they  are  on  their  guard,  and 
according  to  their  informations,  they  either  lie  in 
ambufcade,  or  rulh  into  their  cottages  with  their 
poles  in  their  hands,  and  never  fail  to  kill  fome  of 
the  enemy  before  they  are  prepared  for  defence. 

Their  pole  is  made  of  a  ftag's  horn,  or  wood, 
in  form  of  a  cutlafs,  ending  in  a  large  knob.  They 
hold  this  pole  in  one  hand,  and  a  knife  in  the 
other  *,  and  as  foon  as  they  have  difcharg*d  the 
blow  on  the  head  of  an  enemy,  they  fcalp  him, 

and 
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and  take  off  the  ^m  and  hair   with   a  farprifing 
quicknefs. 

When  a  faVage  returns  into  his  country  with  a 
number  of  thefe  hairy  ll^ins^  he  is  received  with 
extraordinary  honours  \  but  the  highefl:  point  of 
glory  is  to  take  many  prifoners^  and  bring  them 
home  aUve  ;  upon  which  occafion,  as  foon  as  he 
arrives,  ,all  the  village  afiemble,  and  fcand  in 
ranks j  where  the  prifoners  are  to  pafs.  This  re- 
ception is  very  cruel,  fince  fome  pull  off  their  nails^ 
others  cut  off  their  fingers  or  ears,  and  fome  beat 
them  unmercifully  v/ith  flicks. 

After  this  firft  reception,  the  elders  affemble  to 
deliberate,  whether  they  Ihali  grant  their  prifo- 
-tiers  life^  or  put  them  to  death.  When  fome  dead 
perfon  is  to  be  rais'd  to  Yii^^  that  is  to  fay,  if  any 
one  of  their  v/arriors  has  been  kilTd,  and  they 
think  they  fhould  replace  him  in  his  cottage, 
they  put  into  this  cottage  one  of  the  prifoners 
who  holds  the  place  of  the  dead  perfon  j  and  this 
is  what  they  call  raifing  the  dead. 

When  a  prifoner  is  condemn'd  to  death,  they 
immediately  fix  a  great  flake  in  the  ground,  to  which 
they  tye   his  hands^  and  then  make  him  fing  his 
death  fong  %  and   all  the  favages  fitting  round  this 
gibbet,  Hght  a  few  paces  off  a  great  fire,  where- 
in they   heat  axes,    and   other   iron  inflruments^ 
red  hot  •,  then  they  come  fuccefTively,  and   apply 
them  thus  heated  to  different   parts  of  his  body, 
but  others   burn  their  captives  with  live  coals  5 
fome   mangle  and   cut  their  bodies  with  knives  % 
others  cut  off  a  part  of  their  burnt  flefli,  and  eat 
it  in  their  fight ;  fome  make  wounds  and  fill  them 
with  gun-powder,  and   then  fet  fire  to  it  :  in   a 
Wordj  each  one  torments  the  poor  wretch  accord- 
ing to  his  fancy,  and  that  for  five  or  {\%  hours,  and 
fometimcs  for  two  or   three  days.     The   more 
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piercing  and  violent  the  cries  of  the  captives  are, 
the  more  agreeable  and  diverting  the  fpedacle  is 
to  thefe  inhuman  favages.  The  Iroquei'e  invented 
this  kind  of  death  ;  and  it  is  only  by  way  of  reta- 
liation, that  the  Illinefe  in  their  turn  treat  th^if 
prifoners  with  equal  cruelty. 


CHAP.     XXIX. 

Of  nitrCy  fal-armoniac  ;  of  the  fones  and 
marbles  of  Egypt  3  of  thechicken-o'Den  ;  of  the 
eagle-Jioftes  3    and   of   the    petrification   of 

"wood, 

THE  natron,  or  Egyptian  nitre,  is  produc'd 
in  two  lakes,  one  of  which,  call'dthe  great 
lake,  is  in  length  four  or  five  leagues,  and  about 
one  in  breadth,  and  lies  in  the  defart  of  Scitia 
or  Nitria.  It  is  a  good  day's  journey  to  the 
weft  of  the  Nile,  and  tv/o  from  MemphiSj  to- 
wards CairOj  and  as  far  from  Naucrate,  towards 
Alexand  ria  and  the  fea. 

The  Other  lake,  call'd  in  the  Arabian  tongue 
Nebidee,  is  three  leagues  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
about  one  and  a  half  broad.  It  extends  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  on  the  weft,  and  about  twelve  of 
fifteen  miles  from  the  ancient  Hermopolis,  now- 
called  Damanchour,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Beheiraj  near  Marcole,  and  a  day's  journey  from 
Alexandria. 

Thefe  lakes  are  dry  during  the  fpring,  fummer, 
and  autumn,  but  in  winter  yield  a  nitrous  liquor 
which  fometimes  rifes  four  or  five  feet  high,  and 
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is  of  a  dark  red,  or  blood  colour,  and  the  bottom 
of  thefe  lakes  is  always  firm  and  fmooth  as  marble 
even  when  they  are  filled  with  water.  ' 

This  nitre  is  fometimes  of  a  dirty  black,  and 
foitietimes  of  a  bright  carnation  red,  tho*  the  firft 
is  moft  efleemed.  The  workmen  employed  in 
getting  the  nitre  ftand  naked  in  the  lake  with  iron 
bars  about  fix  feet  long,  an,d>as  thick  as  one's  fin^ 
ger,  and  ftriking  with  t^^efe  bars  pointed  at  the 
end,  as  they  do  in  queries,  they  break  off  pieces 
as  large  as  cakes  of  foap. 

In  thefe  lakes  the  rftre  is  covered  with  a  foot  or 
two  of  water,  and  is  four  or  five  feet  deep  in  the 
earth,  but  what  is  taken  out  one  year,  is  renewed 
the  next,  or  fome  years  after,  by  a  new  nitrous  fait, 
fupplied  by  the  juice  of  the  earth.  To  preferve 
this  fecundity,  the  Arabians  take  care  to  fill  up 
the  empty  fpaces  with  fubftances  of  :all  kinds,  as 
iand,  mud,  bones,  carcaffes  of  animals,  horfes, 
afies,  and  fuch  like.  All  which  fubftances  are  con- 
verted into  true  nitre,  fo  that  workmen  returning 
a  year  or  two  after,  find  a  new  harveft  in  thofe 
places  they  had  before  exhaufted. 

Pliny  is  miftaken  when  he  fays,  that  the  Nik 
ads  in  the  nitre  beds,  as  the  fea  in  thofe  of  fait, 
fmce  thefe  two  lakes  are,  by  their  high  fituation, 
inaccefiible  to  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  It  is 
however  certain  that  rain,  dew,  and  mills,  are 
tht  true  parents  of  nitre ;  that  they  haften  its  for- 
rnation  in  the  bofom  of  the  earth  %  that  they  mul- 
tiply it,  and  make  it  red  ;  for  there  is  white,  yel- 
low, and  black  nitre. 

When  they  have  gathered  the  nitre,  they  im- 
mediately load  camels,  and  other  beads  of  burden 
•with  it,  without  deterfion,  depuration,  lixiviation, 
or  other  preparation,  fince  the  nitre  comes  from 
-the  mines  pure  and  perfed. 

That 
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That  of  the  great  lake  is  carried  to  Terrane  on 
the  Nile,,  where  it  is  piled  up  and  expofed  to  the 
tiir,  till  they  fell  it, and  that  of  Nebide  is  tranfporc- 
ed  to  Damanchour,  where  it  is  laid  up  in  maga- 
zines. 

Nitre  ferves  to  whiten  copper,  fait,  and  linen,; 
4nd  IS  emploped  by  dyers,  glafs-makers,  and  gold- 
fmiths.     Bakers  alfo  puff  up  their  bread  with  ic, 
by  mixing  it  with  the  pafte  ^  and  cooks  make  their 
meat  tender  with  it. 

The  peafants  of  Terrane  are  obliged  to  carry 
every  year  from  the  great  lake  forty  thoufand 
quintals  of  nitre,  which  is  inftead  of  a  rent  for  the 
lands  they  have  fown. 

The  peafants  about  Nebide  are  chargM  likewife 
to  bring  from  their  lake  thirty-two  thoufand  quin- 
tals a  year,  at  their  own  expence^  to  Damanchour. , 

Befides  nitre,  they  gather  in  certain  places  of 
the  lakes  ordinary  white  fait  of  a  fine  colour, 
and  they  find  likewife  fal-gemms,  which  is  im- 
ported in  fmall  pieces  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  that 
is  to  fay,  fquare  at  the  bafe,  and  ending  in  a 
point  ;  but  this  lad  jfalt  is  only  found  in  the  fpring. 
The  matter  of  the  fai-ammoniac  is  nothing  but 
foot,  which  they  fcrape  frdm  their  chimnies, 
where  they  burn  animals  dung  mix'd  with  flraw. 
Thefe  clods  impregnated  with  alcaline  urineus 
falts,  give  the  foot  a  certain  qualitj^,  which  it 
Would  never  acquire  from  the  fmoak  of  wood  qvJ^ 
coali  a  quality,  however,  abfolutely  neceffary  fo^ 
the  produdion  of  fal-ammoniac. 

The  veffels  which  contain  the  matter  nearly 
refemble  bombs,  fince  they  are  large  round  gla{$ 
bottles,  a  foot  and  half  in  diameter,  with  a  neck 
two  fingers  long.  They  cover  the  infide  of  thefe 
bottles  with  pinguious  earth,  and  fill  them  with 
foot  to  about  four  fingers  breadth  from  the  neck. 

Vol.  I.  U  which 
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^hich  remains  empty  and  open.  Into  thefe  vefTels 
are  put  about  forty  pounds  of  foot,  which  at  the 
end  of  the  operation  yields  about  fix  pounds  of 
fel-ammoniac  j  and  the  foot  of  an  excellent  quality 
furnifhes  above  fix  pounds,  and  others  in  propor- 
tion. 

Their  furnaces,  or  ovens,  are  difpofed  like  ours, 
except  that  their  arches  are  opened  by  longitudinal 
apertures,  on  each  of  which  there  are  four  bottles, 
fo  arranged,  that  the  bottom  of  each  bottle  being 
expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  flame,  the  fides  are 
Jtodg'd  in  the  thicknefsof  the  vault,  and  the  neck  of 
the  bottle  is  only  expos'd  to  the  air  j  as  for  the  reft 
of  the  aperture  it  is  well  cover'd,  and  luted.  Each 
of  thefe  furnaces  contains  fixteen  bottles,  and  each 
grand  laboratory  is  compofed  of  eight  furnaces, 
difposM  into  two  chambers,  and  confequently  em- 
ploys at  once  fix  fcore  of  bottles. 

In  each  furnace  they  keep  up  for  three  nights 
and  days  a  continual  fire  made  of  animals  dung 
mixed  with  llraw.  The  furnace  is  deep,  and  the 
lire  diflant  from  the  bottles,  to  avoid  breaking  them. 
The  firft  day  the  grofs  phlegm  of  the  foot  exhales* 
fey  athickfmoak,  rifing  from  the  neck  of  the  bottle, 
l^rhich  remains  open.  Thefeconddaythe  volatile  falts 
being  exaled  with  thofe  ofthealcaline  kind,  adhere 
to  :he  upper  part  of  the  bottle,  whofe  neck  they 
€lofe  upi  by  uniting  and  coagulating.  The  third 
day  the  coagulation  is  continued,  purified^  and 
perfedled  %  after  which  the  operator  makes  a  little 
liole  on  the  fide  of  each  bottle,  a  finger's  breadth 
beneath  the  neckj  to  fee  if  the  matter  be  fiifficient- 
]y  prepared,  and  if  there  be  nothing  to  evaporate. 
After  having  well  obferv'd  this,  he  ftops  up  the 
hole  with  cky^  and  opens  it  from  time  to  time  to 
fee  the  proy:ref6  of  the  operation. 
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When  he  fees  it  come  to  the  defired  perfe(flion,  h - 
removes  the  fire,  breaks  the  bottle,and  throws  awa  7 
the  alhes  at  the  bottom,  but  keeps  the  white,  round? 
tranfparent  mafs,  of  the  thicknefs  of  three  or  four 
fingers,  fix'd  and  fufpended  by  the  neck,  and 
which  is  called  fal-ammoniac.  Under  this  fal-am- 
monia^  is  fixed  a  black  crufl  two  or  three  fin- 
gers ;thick,  called  aradi,  under  which  the  afhes 
remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  ;  they  cafb 
avv-ay  the  allies,  but  keep  the  black  cruft  in  th© 
bottles.  Of  this  cruft  is  formed  a  fal-ammoniac,  of 
the  whiteft  colour  and  beft  quality,  which  they 
call  mecarrar  ;  and  this  fait  is  dearer  than  the  other. 

In  the  two  towns  of  Delta,  adjacent  to  each 
other,  called  Damanger,  a  league  from  the  city  of 
MafToure,  there  are  twenty-five  great  laboratories, 
befides  fome  fmall  ones,  in  which  there  are  made 
every  year,  at  leaH,  fifteen  hundred,  or  two 
thoufand  quintals  of  fal-ammoniac.  In  the  refl  of 
Egypt  there  are  but  three,  two  in  Delta,  and  the 
third  in  Cairo,  which  produce  yearly  twenty  or 
thirty  quintals  of  this  fait. 

The  ufe  of  fal-ammoniac  is  well  knowh  to  the 
tinners  of  copper  vefTels  ^  to  goldfmiths, 
plumbers,  and  particularly  to  chymiils  and  phy£- 
cians. 

Egypt  abounds  in  marbles  of  different 
kinds  \  the  granate,  or  Theban  marble,  is  maik'd 
with  feveral  colours  -,  red  prevails  in  f^me,  and 
black  in  others.  All  thefe  kinds  of  granate 
marble  are  taken  from  the  quarries  of  the  higher 
Egypt,  near  the  Nile,  between  the  firft  catarafts, 
and  the  city  of  AiTouan,  formerly  Syene. 

Thev/hite  and  black  marble  are  found  on  the  north 
of  AiTouan,  upon  the  eaftern  borders  of  the  Nile. 

There   are  quarries   of  yellow,  red,  and  black 
marble,    near  the  famous   monaftery  of  St.  An- 
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thony,  In  the  defart  of  the  Thebaide,  at  the  wef- 
tern  foot  of  mount  Golzim,  in  the  plain  of  Araba, 
feven  or  eight  leagues  from  the  red  fea. 

There  v/ere  formerly  quarries  of  thefe  dif- 
ferent marbles,  and  of  porphyry,  in  certain 
pla(jes  of  Egypt,  and  out  of  it  •,  but  thefe  are  not 
nov/  to  be  found.  The  avarice  and  indolence  of 
the  Turks  have  long  ago  made  the  ways  to  thefe 
quarries  quite  forgotten,  fince  they  ufe  the  ruins  of 
ancient  buildings  to  fupply  themfelves  with  marble. 
Mount  Sinai,  and  all  the  mountains  which  fur- 
round  it,  are  nothing  but  granate,  as  well  as  the 
vallies  and  mountains,  two  days  journey  to  the 
north  of  Sinai.  The  mount  of  St.  Catharine  is  of 
the  fineil  fort,  and  mixed  with  black  veins,  re- 
fembling  fhrubs. 

Towards  AlTouan,  betwixt  the  Nile  and  the 
red  fea,  they  cut  out  of  the  quarries  a  white 
round  ftone  called  beram,  of  which  they  com- 
monly make  in  all  the  Said,  and  at  Cairo,  kettles, 
and  other  kitchen  utenfils.  This  ftone  bears  the 
iire,  and  when  it  happens  to  be  broken,  they  very 
neatly  join  the  broken  pieces  by  iron  rivets,  and 
cement  the  joinings  with  powder  of  the  fame 
Hone. 

They  find  in  the  province  of  Fioum,  for- 
inerly  Afmoite,  a  kind  of  little  oblong  Hone, 
t)f  a  brownifli  colour,  intermix'd  with  little  yel- 
low fpecks^  that  are  almoft  imperceptible^  which 
is  formed  of  a  land  of  the  fame  colour,  in  a  plain 
about  two  hundred  paces  long,  and  as  many 
broad.  The  natives  call  this  the  nut-ftone,  on  ac- 
count of  its  figure. 

Two  leagues  to  the  eaft  of  Cairo,  there  is  a 
plain  of  fan d  called  fabil>el-allam,  covered  with 
pebbles,  fome  of  which  contain  a  kind  of  rough 
diamonds,*    They  break   the  flone,  from  which 
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they  take  this  .  little  brilliant,  of  which,  when  cut 
and  polifh'd,  they  make  rings  and  bracelets. 

The  chicken  oven  is  a  ftru<5lure  buried  in  the 
earth,  and  like  a  dormitory  ;  the  alley  which  is  in 
the  middle,  has  four  or  five  chambers  on  each 
fide. 

The  entrance  of  the  alley  is  very  low,  and  nar- 
row, and  is  (topped  with  tow,  to  preferve  a  con- 
tinual heat  through  the  whole  furnace. 

The  breadth  of  thefe  chambers  is  about  four  or 
■five  feet,  and  their  length  three  times  as  much. 
Thefe  chambers  have  two  ftories  -,  that  below  is 
even  with  the  ground  ;  and  that  above  has  a  floor, 
wherein  there  is  an  opening  in  the  middle,  and  the 
roof  is  arched,  and  alfo  open. 

Inftead  of  a  door,  each  llory  has  afmall  window 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  circumference. 

The  lower  ftory  is  filled  with  four  or  five  thou- 
fand  eggs,  and  perhaps  more  ;  for  the  profits  of  the 
undertaker,  are  in  proportion  to  the  number  ;  be- 
fides ,  fuch  a  multitude  of  eggs  contributes  to  pre- 
ferve the  heat,  which  communicates  itfelf  to  them 
all  thus  heaped  upon  each  other. 

The  higher  ftory  is  for  the  fire,  which  is  lighted 
for  eight  days,  but  is  not  kept  continnally  burn 
ing  ;  for  in  this  cafe  the  heat  would  be  exceffive 
and  hurtful.  They  light  it  only  for  an  hour  in  the 
morning,  and  as  long  in  the  evening,  which 
they  call  the  dinner  and  fupper  of  the  chickens. 
This  fire  is  made  of  cows  dung,  or  that  of  other 
animals  dried  and  mix'd  with  ftraw,  but  they  ex- 
clude wood  and  coal,  which  would  make  too 
ftrong  a  fire. 

The  fmoak  is  difcharged  thro'  the  aperture  of 
the  higher  ftory  -,  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
while  it  remains  open,  they  ftop  the  little  window 
of  the  lower  ftory  with  tow,  and  the  round  hole 
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of  the  arch,  that  the  heat  may  communicate  it- 
feif  by  the  opening  of  the  floor  to  the  lower  Ilory 
where  the  eggs  are  depofited. 

After  the  eighth  day  the  fccne  is  changed,  fmce 
they  extinguiih  the  lire  ;  and  the  (lory  where  it 
was  being  empty,  is  filled  with  a  part  of  the  eggs 
which  are  taken  from  below,  to  give  them  more 
room,  and  diftribute  them  equally  in  the  two  jfto- 
'  ries  ;  the  doors  or  little  windows  of  thefe  two  flo- 
lies  which  had  been  open  are  clofed,  and  they  half 
open  the  hole  of  the  arch,  to  let  in  air. 

This  condition  of  the  eggs  without  fire  is  affiled 
only  by  a  heat  which  is  moderate,  and  concentrat- 
ed for  thirteen  days,  which  added  to  the  former 
eight,  make  twenty  one.  It  is  about  the  eigh- 
teenth day,  that  a  vivifying  fpirit  begins  to  ac- 
tuate the  white  of  the  egg,  and  the  chick  is  already 
formed,  fo  evidently,  that  through  the  iliell 
we  fee  it  move,  and  nourifh  itfelf  with  the  yolk, 
which  it  fucks  in  by  the  navel. 

Two  days  after, viz.  on  the  twentieth,  the  chicken 
applies  its  beak  to  the  fnell,  and  breaks  it,  upon 
which  the  manager  with  his  nail,  enlarges  a  little 
the  breach,  to  affift  the  weak  efforts  of  the  chicken. 

On  the  twenty-firfl  at  noon,  or  the  twenty-fe- 
cond  in  the  morning,  all  the  fhells  are  broken, 
and  an  army  of  little  birds  are  feen  to  difengage 
themfelves  from  their  prifons^  which  is  a  charming 
fpedacle.  Eight  chambers,  but  yefterday,  ap- 
peared covered  with  inanimate  Ihells,  and  to-day 
are  filled  with  almofl  fo  many  living  birds  ;  I  fay 
almoft,  for  the  number  of  eggs  always  exceeds 
that  of  chickens. 

The  manager  will  but  anfwer  for  two-thirds  of 
the  eggs,  fo  that  the  undertaker  putting,  for  ex- 
ample, fix  thoufand  eggs  into  the  hands  of"  the 
manager,  requires  from  him  no  more  than  four 
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ihoufand  chickens  at  the  end  of  the  operation. 
The  reft  are  left  to  chancej  and  almo.ft  one  third 
lof  them  generally  perifhes. 

But  as  it  often  happens,  that  the  eggs  fucceed 
beyond  expectation,  all  the  profit  does  not  go  to 
the  manager,  fince  the  undertaker  has  a  large  fhare 
of  it.  The  manager  is  obliged  to  reftore  him  for 
fix  medins  every  hundred  chickens  hatched  beyond 
the  two  thirds ;  and  we  are"  to  remark,  that  the 
undertaker  will  fell  the  hundred  chickens  at  leaft 
for  thirty  medins. 

What  feems  furprifing  is,  that  in  the  great 
number  of  men,  who  inhabit  Egypt,  where  there 
are  three  or  four  hundred  ovens,  there  are  fione  bot 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village  Berme,  fituated 
in  Delta,  who  have  the  hereditary  induftry  to  make 
thefe  ovens,  fmce  the  other  Egyptiaas  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  them. 

They  only  work  in  thefe  ovens  for  fix  months, 
during  autumn  and  winter,  becaufe  the  fpring 
and  fummer  are  too  hot,  and  contrary  to  this  h- 
bour. 

When  therefore  the  autumn  approaches,  we 
may  fee  three  or  four  hundred  Bermeans  quit  their 
habitations,  and  fet  out,  in  order  to  take  on  them 
the  diredion  of  the  furnaces  that  arc  built  infeve- 
ral  villages  of  the  kingdom. 

They  are  neceflarily  employed  in  this  labour, 
becaufe  they  are  the  only  perfons  who  have  the 
knowledge  qf  the  art  •,  whether  they  have  the 
cunning  to  keep  the  fecret,  or  whether  no  other 
Egyptian  cares  to  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  learn 
and  exercife  it,  can  hardly  be  determined. 

The  diredors  of  thefe  chicken  ovens  are  main- 
tained by  the  undertaker,  have  forty  or  fifty- 
crowns  falary,  and  are  obliged  to  pick  the  eggs 
(proughtj    %o    them,  that  none    may   be  ufed  but 
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|uch  as  ■  they  think  proper  for  the  purpofe.  The^ 
nirthcr  engage  to  watch  night  and  day,  to  Mk  the 
?eggs  continually,  and  keep  up  the  degree  of  heat 
l^roper  for  thi? '  operation,  fince  ever  fo  fmall  a 
degree  either  of  hdat  or  cold,  more  than  is  fufii- 
cient,  would  fpoil  the  whole. 

Notwithftanding  all  the  care  and  diligence  o\ 
the  manager,  it  cannot  happen,  but  that  in  fo 
great  a  quantity  of  eggs  heaped  on  each  other  in 
the  furnace,  there  mult  be  feveral  which  do  not  an- 
fwer.;  but  a  fid Iful  operator  knows  how  to  indem- 
r^ify  him felf  from  this  difafler  ;  for  in  this  cafe  he 
preferves  the  yolks  of  fuch  eggs  as  are  otherwife 
ufelefs,  and  With  them  feeds  feveral  hundred  chic- 
kens, which  he  brings  up,  and  fattens  in  a  feparate 
place  made  for  that  purpofe.  '  When  they  are  fat 
and  flrong,  he  fells  them,  and  faithfully  divides 
the  profit  with  the  undertaker. 

Each  furnace  has  twenty  or  twenty- five  villages 
"which  ufe  it  in  particular.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe 
villages  are  obliged,  by  order  of  the  bafliaw,  and 
the  fuperior  tribunal  of  j  uflice,  to  carry  all  their 
eggs  to  the  furnace  that  is  affigried  to  them ;  and 
they  are  forbidden  to  carry  them  elfcwhere,  or  to 
fell  them  to  any  one,  unlefs  to  the  lord  of  the. 
place,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  which  are 
of  the  fame  diftrid,  by  which  method  it*  is  eafy 
to  comprehend,  that  the  furnaces  cannot  want  em- 
ployment. 

The  lords  have  yearly  by  thefe  chicken  ovens, 
of  which  they  are  maffers,  fifteen  or  twenty  thou- 
fand  chickens,  which  coft  them  nothing.  Tliey 
dill ribute  them  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  lord- 
fhips,  on  condition  that  the  half  of  the  profit, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  vafTal  who  has  received  four 
hundred  chickens  from  his  lord,  muft  reftore  him 
two  hundred,  or  an  equivalent  in  money. 
•    '■  ■'■        ■  ■  Thefe 
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Thefe  direftors  of  the  ovens  being  alked  if  their 
art  would  fucceed  in  France,  affirmed,  that  they 
did  not  doubt  it  •,  and  that  it  would  be  eafy  for 
them  to  direa  thefe  ovens  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  difference  of  the  climate  fliould  prove  no  ob- 
llacle  to  the  operation. 

Near  Terrane,  a  village  fituated  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  we  find  the  great  fea  of  the  de-^ 
fart,  which  the  Arabians  call  *  Bharbelama,  be- 
caufe  it  is  a  fea  without  water.  ;  ^    ■ 

As  we  advance  into  this  plain,  or  lake  without 
water,  the  bottom  is  deeply  hollowed,  and  in  cer- 
tain  places  feems,  as  it  were,    loft   in  an  abyfs, 
after  which  the  ground  or  bottom  rifes,  and  extends 
itfelf  in  large  canals,  which  terminate  'in  other  ca- 
nities and  abyffes  ;  fo  that  nothing  more  refembles 
a  dried  lake,    than  thofe  hollow  places  ;    for  on 
the  ridge  of  the  plain,  and  at  the  brink  of  thefe 
vaft  ditches,  we  fee  here  and  there  mafts  laid  on 
the  ground,  with  pieces  of  wood  which  feem   to 
come   from   the   wrecks  of  fhips  -,     but   if   we 
touch  them,   what   appeared   wood,    whether  in- 
tire   mafts   or   broken  planks,    is   found    to   be 
flone  -,  a  change  which  can  only  be  attributed  to 
the  nitre,  with  which  the  foil  abounds.     There  are 
above  one  hundred   and  fifty  of  thefe  petrified 
mafts  •,  and  we  find  many  as  we  advance  farther. 

The  change  of  wood  into  ftone  is  not  the 
greateft  prodigy  found  in  the  plain  of  Bhar- 
belama, fince  the  fand  there  is  alfo'  converted 
into  the  eagle-ftone,  which  is  found  in  a  great 
number  of  places,  two  or  three  fingers  breadth, 
below  the  ground  «,  and  in  little  quarries  or  mines 
fome  paces  long  and  broad,  about  half  a  mile 
diftant  from  each  other.  The  earth  fends  out  from 
its  bofom  a  kind  of  metalic  fubftance,  which  fer- 
ments with  the   burning  fand,  and  ia  fermenting 

alTumes 
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affumes  a  fortuitous  round  figure,  and  takes  up 
the  neighbouring  fand,  which  is  larger;  after  this 
It  IS  gradually  baked,  hardened,  and  becomes 
black  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  In  this  manner  is 
formed  that  hollow,  founding,  Ihaggy  ftone, 
which  IS  called  the  eagle-Hone. 

It  is   to  be   obferved,  that  all  the  aerites,   or 
eagle- ftones  are  not   naturally  black,    fince   fome 
are  of  a  violet,  yellow,  or  cineritious  colour.  The 
aerlte  in  the  mine  has  three  qualities,  which  it  lofes 
when  out  of  \x..     It  is  tender  and  brittle  as  an  egg, 
mute,  and  without   found  j"  and   is  of  a  fpright- 
]y  and  deep  colour,  but  after  having  been  expofed 
to  the  air,  it  is  hardened   by   degrees  like   coral. 
The  clay  in  its  cavity  being  dried  gradually  takes 
up  lefs  fpace,  and  eonfequently  founds,  when  it  is 
fhaken ;  its  yellowilli  or  violet  colour  grows  brcTwn^ 
and  darker  than  it  w^as  before. 

The  goodnefs  of  the  mine  is  known  by  the  fol- 
lowing obfervation.  If  the  earth  you  rake  is  hot, 
and  variegated  with  different  colours,  then  the 
cagle-ftones  are  excellent,  and  found  in  great  plen- 
ty. On  the  contrary,  if  the  clay  be  dry,  cold, 
and  of  an  uniform  colour,  you  will  meet  with  few 
or  none  confiderable. 

The  ancient  naturalia-s  have  related  abundance 
of  fables  about ^the  eagle-ftone,  fome  having  ima- 
gined a  kind  of  propagation  in  it.  The  eagle- 
ilone  is  called  by  the  Arabians  mafkee  ^  that  is  t% 
lay,  containing ;  probably  becaufe  it  contains  in 
its  cavity  a  kind  of  gravel,  which  being  dried, 
and  loofe  on  all  fides,  renders  the  ftone  founding 
-^txi  it  is  fliaken  ;  but  it  is  not  eifcntial  to  thi^ 
Hone  to  have  cavities. 

In  the  fame  plain  of  Bharbelama,  we  find  a  great 
htap  of  fand,  which  is  called  the  hill  of  eagle-flones, 
becaufe  it  13  all  cpvercd  with  them,   not  in   little 
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pebbles,  but  with  rocks  of  the  fame  fubftance  as 
che  fmall  eagle- (tones,  this  only  excepted,  th^t  the 
pieces  are  not  hollow. 


CHAP.    XXX. 

Of  the  different  kind$  of  fifhing  in  Egypt;  of 
the  birds  of  the  Nile  s  of  the  fea^horfes  and 
crocodiles. 

X^One  but  the  merchants  of  Damiette  andRo* 
[\  fette  tranfport  to  the  coafts  of  Syria  the 
falt-fifh  of  Egypt  ;  and  only  the  inhabitants 
of  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Manzale,  Brulos,  and 
Beheire,  furniih  the  falt-fifh,  exported  from  the 
kingdom,  fince  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of 
other  lakes  fell  only  frefh  fifh,  which  they  difpofc 

of  on  the  fpot.  n.    t    i r 

The  lake  of  Manzale   begins  on  the.  eaft,  half 
a  league  from  Damiette,  formerly  called  Thami- 
athis,  and   ends   at  the  caftle   Thine,     formerly 
Pelufium.     It    is  twenty-two  leagues  from   ea{l 
to  weft,    and  five  or   fix  broad  from  north   to 
fouth,  and   has   a   bottom  which  is  muddy,  and 
full  of  herbs.     It  is  but  four  feet  deep,  or  there- 
abouts, in  any  place,  and  is  only  feparated  from 
the  fea,  by  a  bed  of  fand,  which  at  moft  is  bat  a 
league  broad,  which  however  does  not  hinder  the 
lake  from  having  a  communication   with  the  fea^ 
which    it  has  to  the  north  by   three  mouths,  vizJ. 
that   of  Thine,  which   is  the  moll  eaftern,  called 
formerly   the   Pelufian   mouth   of   the  Nile  •,  by 
Eumme   Furrege,    formerly    called  the  Tanitic  ; 
and  by    Dibe,  or  Pefquiene,   formerly  Menden- 
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^  Befides   this   communication  with  tht  fea.  the 
Nile   falls  into  the   lake  by  feveral  channels  to  the 
iouth      for  which    reafon    during    two  or   three 
months   of  the  year,  that   is  to  fay,  during   the 
fommer,  which  is  the  time  of  the  overflowing;  of 
tlie  Nile    the  waters   of  the  lake   Manza'e     ire 
Iweet,  whereas  jn    the   other  nine   months  of  the 
year  they  are  fait,  and  refemble  the  water  of  the 
•  r'  L  '^XT-V^  """^^  Turprifmg  ;  for  then  the  channels 
ot  the  ^l]e  are  either  dry,  or  fo  empty  of  water 
that  very  little  runs  thro'  them  into  iht  lake. 

The  lake  of  Brulos,  which  is  fifteen  or  eighteen 
leagues  long,  and  four  or  five  broad,  is  ficuated 
between  Damiette  and  Rofette. 

The  lake  of  Beheire,  which  is  at  moft  but  feven 
leagues  in  circumference,  is  fjtuated  between  Ro^ 
iette  and  Alexandria. 

Every  one  has  not  the  liberty  of  filhing,  fince 
%hi%  right  IS  confined  to  two  thoufand,  each  of 
whom  pays  about  forty  fhillings  to  the  aga  ot  the 
lake,  who  accounts  for  it  to  the  bafhaw  ot  Cai~ 
^^'  Jbis  is  not  all,  fince  every  third  part  of  the 
urn,  frefh  or  fait,  belongs  to  the  royal  treafury, 
ana  they  pay  for  the  refl  certain  duties,  lo  that  the 
whole  amounts  to  eighty  purfes  a  year,  and  the 
lake  of  Manzale  alone  brings  in  forty  thoufand 
crowns  a  year  to  the  Grand  Signion 

It  is  furprifing  to  fee  the  quantity  of  boats,  that 
are  continually  employed  in  fifiiing  on  the  Man- 
zale, fince  there  are  no  lefs  than  a  thoufand  of 
them,  which  are  only  four  fathoms  long,  and  one 

broad,  fiatbottom'd,  and  pointed  at  the  ftem  and 
item. 

^  Their  manper  of  fifiiing  is  fingular,  and  divert^- 
ing,  fince  the  fifiiermen  make  an  inclofure  com- 
pos d  of  rufiies,  which  they  plant  in  the  lake,  to 
^tch  and  int^ngle  the  fifh,  and  then  furround   it 
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with  their  nets,  and  each  filher  is  proprietor  of  one, 
or  more  of  thefe  inclofures. 

Sometimes  they  are  contented  to  fifli  with  a 
round  net  j  in  which  cafe,  before  they  ufe  it  they 
throw  into  the  water,  ten  or  twelve  paces  from 
them,  a  rope  of  two  fathoms  length,  that  has  at 
one  end  a  large  (lone  proper  to  fmk  it  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  at  the  other  a  piece  of  wood,  which 
floats  on  the  furface  ;  they  then  cover  it  with  the 
net,  while  the  fifh,  which  flock  to  the  ftone  as  to 
a  prey,  are  taken  in  it. 

'Tis  to  be  obferv'd,  that  the  lake  Manzale  is 
fuli  of  little  iflands  covered  with  reeds,  ruflies,  and 
cops.  To  thefe  iQands  the  fifhermen  carry  their 
fifh,  when  they  want  to  cut  up,  fait,  and  barrel 
them,  but  for  fuch  as  they  defign  to  fell  fredi, 
they  carry  them^  to  Damiette,  or  to  the  towns 
or  cities  about  the  lake.  Thefe  iflands  are 
charming,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  birds 
of  different  colours,  and  furprifing  beauty,  and 
which  only  fly  from  one  ifland  to  another.  The 
pelican,  the  rice-hen,  the  water-hen,  the  coot, 
the  Nile-goofe,  the  common  duck,  the  green 
headed  duck,  the  teal,  the  black  ibis,  the 
black  and  white  ibis,  the  grey  and  white  cormo^ 
rant,  the  white  cormorant  with  a  red  bill,  the 
chevalier,  the  dipper,  and  the  crane,  with  feveral 
other  birds,  are  there  found  in  great  numbers. 

The  fifhermen  only  wear  a  pair  of  drawers,  and 
have  the  reft  of  the  body  entirely  naked. 

The  fifh  taken  in  thefe  three  lakes  may  be  re- 
duced to  feven  or  eight  forts,  to  wit,  the  queiage, 
the  deaf  fifh,  the  jamal,  the  geran,  the  noqt,  the 
karous,  the  mullet,  and  the  dolphin. 

The  queiage,  which  is  the  beft  fifh  in  the  lake, 
is  of  the  fize  of  a  Ihad,  and  green  under  the 
mouth.     The  deaf  fifh  and  the  j^mal  are  much 
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larger  than  the  queiage,  and  are  excellent  fifh. 
The  geran,  the  karous,  and  the  noqt,  which  has 
this  particular,  that  it  is  fpeckled,  may  pafs  for 
good  fifh,  having  an  exquifitely  f^ne  tafle,  which 
the  waters  of  the  lake  Manzale  give  to  all  the 
fifh  that  are  in  it.  The  dolphins  fwarm  in  this 
lake,  efpecially  towards  the  mouth,  which  com- 
municates with  the  fea,  and  the  mullets  are  ftili 
more  numerous  than  the  dolphins. 

They  fait  both  the  male  and  female  mullet, 
and  dry  it  either  in  the  fun,  or  in  fmoak,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  they  fometimes  fell  male 
mullets  frefh,  but  never  the  female,  becaufe  as 
foon  as  they  have  made  their  draught,  they  take 
out  the  roes,  which  renders  them  unfit  for  fale, 
fo  that  they  are  obliged  to  fait  them. 

They  alfo  fait  the  queiage,  and  thefe  with 
their  roes  are  the  only  fpecies  of  fait  fifh  in  which 
the  Egyptians  trade.  They  tranfport  all  thefe 
fpices  into  Syria,  Cyprus,  and  Conflantino- 
ple  •,  and  furnifh  Egypt  with  [a  fufHcient  quan- 
tity. 

In  Egypt  v/e  find  no  fait  fifh  imported,  except 
the  carier,  which  comes  from  the  black  fea. 

The  Egyptians,  in  exchange  for  their  fifh, 
bring  other  commodities  from  Cyprus,  fuch  as 
carob-bean,  laudanum,  and  wine  ♦,  from  Syria, 
cotton  and  tobacco  ;  from  the  Archipelago, 
fponges;  and  frpm  the  red  fea  incenfe,  coffee,  and 
Indian  fluffs.  When  European  merchants  bring 
yellow  amber  and  coral,  the  Egyptian  merchants 
buy  thefe  goods  to  tranfport  them  to  Cairo,  and 
thence  into  Jemen  and  Ethiopia. 

In  this  country  frefh  fifh  is  very  plentiful,  and  the 
•common  food  of  thofe  who  live  about  the  lakes. 
The  heat  of  the  climate  is  the  reafon  why  they  can- 
not tranfport  them,  as  they  do  in  Europe,  even  to 

places 
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places  at  a  fmall  diftance.  The  inhabitants  of  Cairo 
cat  no  frelh  fifh,  except  thofe  catched  in  the  Nile, 
which  generally  have  neither  a  good  tafte  nor  a 
falutary  quality,  becaufe  the  bottom  of  the  Nile  is 
full  of  mud,  on  which  the  fifh  feed,  and  acquire 
from  it  a  bad  fmell  and  relifh.  Such  are  the  boul- 
cis,  a  kind  of  carpe,  the  bauri,  the  bayard,  the 
chalbe,  the  thorn- back,  the  chilon,  the  lebis,  the 
Ihad,  which  are  the  principal  filh  of  the  Nile,  and 
which  none  but  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  would  eat. 

But  yet  there  are  in  the  Nile  four  kinds  of  fifties 
of  fo  exquifite  a  tafte  and  goodnefs,  that  formerly 
the  Egyptians  built  temples  and  cities  which  they 
confecrated  to  their  names.  The  fifhcs  of  this  kind 
are  the  variole,  the  quedioue,  the  bunni,  and  ths 
quarmond. 

The  variole  is  of  a  prodigious  fize,  and  weighs 
a  hundred,  and  fometimes   two   hundred  pounds. 

The  quechoue  is  of  the  fize  of  a  ftiad,  and  has  a 
very  ftiarp  fnout  ♦,  and  this  is  the  oxirinchus  of  the 
ancients. 

Tiie  bunni  is  pretty  large,  weighs  tv/enty  or 
thirty  pounds,  and  is  the  lepidolus  fo  much  ex- 
tolled by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

The  quarmond,  known  in  authors  by  the  name 
of  phayob,  is  black,  one  of  the  moft  voracious 
fifties,  and  fometimes  as  large  as  the  bunni. 

Befides,  thefe  fifties  are  never  out  of  feafon,  but 
arc  found  in  plenty  throughout  the  year  in  the  Nile. 
We  muft  add,  that  they  are  eafily  caught,  fince 
notwithftanding  their  fize,  they  are  taken  with  a 
common  net,  as  frefti  water  fifii  in  Europe. 

The  Egyptians  might  take  both  fea  and  river 
birds;  fuch  as  ducks,  dippers,  &c.  with  which 
the  Nile  is  often  covered  *,  but  they  are  particu- 
larly fond  of  catching  ducks.  For  this  purpofe 
the  fiftierman  in  the  night  goe^  into  the  water,  up 
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co  the  chin,  having  a  black  bonnet  on  his  head| 
gently  approaches  the  fowls,  and  when  he  is  near 
cnoughj  fuddenly  throws  a  net  over  them. 

On  the  Nile  there  are  tv/o  forts  of  birds  found 
in  a  furprizing  quantity,  fome  of  which  are  com- 
mon, and  well  known  in  Etirope  §  as  the  flaman,' 
the  llockdove,  the  curlieUj  the  curlieu  with  his  bill 
turned  upwards^  the  heron  with  a  crooked  bill, 
the  pelican^  the  crane^  the  fnipe,  the  plover,  the  buf- 
tard,  the   teal,    the  green  headed   duck,  the  fca 
duck,  the  cormorant,  the  dipper,    &c.     But  the 
Egyptians  do  not  go  a  fowling,  and  the  country' 
people  only    take  ducks   and  coots,    in  gins,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  they   do  the  pelicans,   but 
leave  the  other  birds   to  multiply  without  inter- 
ruption. 

The  ibis,  the  goofe  with  golden  feathers,-  the 
rice  or  Diamette  hen^  the  faq-faq,  known  fornier- 
Jy  by  the  name  of  trochilus,  are  properly  birds  of 
the  Nile  ,  and  if  there  are  any  of  them  elfewhere,- 
as  in  the  lake  of  Manzale,  they  originally  came 
from  the  Nile.  '        \ 

No  animals  in  the  Nile,  except  Yea-horfes  and 
crocodiles,  can  properly  be  called  monfters  ♦,  the 
former  are  very  common  in  the  Upper- Egypt, 
efpecially  towards  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  tho' 
they  are  feldom  feen  about  Cairo  or  in  the  Lower- 
Egypt.  Thefe  animals  fo  feldom  go  in  troops, 
that  it  is  a  rarity  to  fee  two  of  them  together  5 
befides,  they  are  fo  timorous  and  fwift  that  no- 
body attempts  to  catch  them,  either  by  flratagem 
or  otherwife. 

But  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  refpedl  to  croco- 
diles, which  may  be  taken  two  ways ;  the  firft  of 
which  is  entirely  fimple.  They  take  the  pluck 
of  a  cow,  or  a  buffalo,  or  any  other  animal^ 
and  thro'  the  bait  they  pafs  a  hook,  to  which  they 
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•'•tie  a  long  cord,  orie  end  of  which  is  fixed  on  the 
ihore,  while  the  other,  to  which  the  bait  is  fix^ed^ 
is  thrown  into  the  Nile.  As  it  fwims  on  the  fur- 
face  the  crocodile  catches  at  it,  and  fwallows  the 
hook,  after  which  the  fiHiermaa  draws  his  line, 
and  brings  the  crocodile  to  fhore,  whete  the  Ara- 
bians, whb  are  ufed  to  fuch  exercifes,  kill  him. 

The  other  method  is  more  dangerous,  fincc  they 
watch  the  crocodile,  when  he  is  on  land  and  lleeps 
extended  on  fome  hillock  of  fand,upon  which  occa- 
fion  one  of  them  fteals  fdftly  behind  the  bank  ; 
and  when  he  is  near  enough  he  darts  into  his  breaft 
or  belly  a  piece  of  wood  armed  with  a  harpoon, 
which  is  faftened  to  a  long  rope.  Upon  this  the 
crocodile  being  wounded,  runs  to  plunge  himfelf 
in  the  Nile,  and  drags  with  him  the  inftrument,  but 
the  fiHierman  follows  him,  feizes  the  cord, 
draws  it,  and  brings  the  monlter  to  the  fide,  where 
he  kills  him  j  and  in  the  fame  manner  the  por- 
poifes  are  caught. 

The  flefh  of  the  crocodile  is  whitej-  fat,  and  ex- 
quifite  food  when  young.  The  females  never  lay 
their  eggs  but  on  the  fands  ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  their  young  come  no  fooner  out  of  the  lliell, 
than  they  have  llrcngth  to  run  with  great 
fwiftnefs  towards  the  Nile,  the  care  of  the  mother 
not  being  neceffary  either  to  defend  the  offspring, 
or  prevent  their  being  taken. 

The  crocodiles  grow  very  fafl,  and  are  con^- 
monly  twenty  or  twenty-five  'ittx.  long.  Plutarch 
fays  they  live  but  forty  years,  tho'  the  Arabians, 
who  know  them  better,  fay,'  that  fome  of  them  live 
a  hundred. 
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CHAP.     XXXI. 


Of  the  tree  which  bears  wad ;  of  the  pepper^ 
and  lace  a  tree  ^  of  the  wax  produced  by  wild 
laurel  trees. 


THE  tree  which  bears  wad,  or  that  kind  of 
fine  cotton  ufed  to  ftnfF  cufhions,  night- 
gowns,^ waiftcoats,  counterpanes,  &c.  grows  fpon- 
taneoufly,  and  v/ithout  any  cultivation,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Siam,who  have  much  of  it^call  it  tonn- 
ghiou.  There  are  two  fpecies  of  the  wad-tree,  the 
greater  and  the  fmaller ;  the  former,  which  is  alfo 
of  two  forts,  refembles  a  nut-tree  in  its  form,  and 
the  difpofition  of  its  branches,  tho'  the  trunk  is 
generally  higher  and  ilraiter,  almoft  like  that 
of  the  oak.  The  bark,  in  certain  places,  abounds 
with  fbort  prickles,  which  are  broad  at  the  bafe, 
regularly  difpofed,  and  very  near  each  other.  The 
leaves  equally  refemble  thofe  of  the  nut  and  chef- 
nut-tree,  {\^z^  they  always  grow  £ve  and  five^ 
and  their  pedicles,  which  are  very  fliort,  unite  in  a 
fixth  common  pedicle,  which  is  often  more  than  a 
foot  long.  The  flower  is  of  the  form  and  fize  of 
a  moderate  tulip  •,  but  its  leaves  are  thicker,  and 
covered  with  a  kind  of  rough  down.  The  calix, 
which  contains  them  below,  is  thick,  and  of  a  clear 
green  intermixed  with  points  of  black ;  and  in  the 
form  of  that  of  the  nut-tree,  with  this  difference, 
Bhat  it  is  not  denticulated  above,  except  in  three 
places. 

This  defcription  is  common  tD  the  two  fpecies 
of  the  large  wad- trees,  tho'  they  differ  in  the  fol- 
lowing particulars.     Some  bear  the  flower  before 
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he  leaf,    and   others  the   leaf  before    the   flower. 
The  former  are  more  prickly,  arid  fuller  of  branches 
than  the  latter,  bearing  flowers  of  a  citron -colour, 
which  are  foft  to  the  touch  ;.^vhereas   the  othei-s 
are  roughs  and  of  a  deep  red,  wiltin,  but  pale  and 
yellowilli  without.     In  each  there  arifes  from  the 
bottom  of  the  flower  a  number  of  filaments  with 
little  buds,  which  afe  in  a  greater  or  lefs  number^ 
but  divided  into  four   little   clufters,  confifting  of 
ten    buds  each,  and  Tpkced  at  the   bottom  of  "^tha 
flower.     Between  the  leaves  and  thefe,  there  is  a 
fifth j.compoled   of  fixteen  of ^thefe  buds,  in   the 
midft   of  which   there  is  a  piflil  a    little  opened 
at   the    top.     In  tliQ  others    the   buds   are  much 
more  numerous,  tho'  without  order  or  diftindion, 
and  as  for  the  fruit,  or  rather  the  cafe  which  contains 
the  wad,  it  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  and   refembles 
thofe  angular  banana  figs,  which   the  Poftuo^uefe 
call  figos  carocas.  ^ 

The  wad- tree  of  the  fecond ,  or  rather  third  fpecies, 
IS  much  lefs  than  the  other  two.  Its  trunk  and 
branches  refemble  thofe  of  the  Egyptian  thorn,  and 
Its  leaves  are  of  a  moderate  fize,  of  an  oval  fio-ure, 
terminated  in  a  pointy  and  covered  on  both  lides 
with  a  down  that  is  very  foft  to  the  touch.  The 
principal  fibres  which  ihoot  from  the  midft  of  the 
leaf,  are  very  diftindl,  and  well  ranged  5  and  tfe 
huflcs  which  inclofe  the  wad  are  compofed  of  two 
tubes,  terminated  in  points  at  each  extremity, 
joined  together,  commonly  nine  or  ten  inches  ion^' 
and  as  thick  as  a  man's  little  finger;  but  fome  of 
them  are  more  than  a  foot  long.  When  they  are 
broken  gteen,  they  difcharge  a  very  white  crhm^ 
nous  milk,  and  within  them,  when  well  pr-fTed 
we  find  the  wad,  with  feveral  yellow  oippins  of  arx 
oblong  figure     Thefe   hufks  hang    upon  woody 
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pedicles,  which  are  only  the  continuations  of  the 
branches,  which  form  their  five  little  foliages  on 
their  furface. 

Let  v&  now  proceed  to  the  pepper- tr^e,  which 
j's  a  fcandent  fhrub,  and  requires   a   fupport,  for 
which  reafon  it  is  generally  planted  at  the  foot  of 
fometree,  about  which  it  may  twine:  for  this  pur- 
pofe  they  make  ufe  in  Siam  of  a  little  prickly  tree  ; 
of  elfe  fix  near   it   rods,  as    they  do   in   Europe 
among  French   beans.     It's  flem    has  knots  like 
thofeofthe  vine,  and  the  wood   itfelf,    v/hen  dry 
pretty  much  refembles  vine  twigs,   except  in  the 
tafte,   which  is  very  fliarp.     This  ftem  fends  out 
on  ail  fides  a   quantity  of  branches,  which  adhere 
to   every  thing  they  dan  reach,  and  the  "kaf  when 
the  tree  is  young  is  of  an  equable  faint  greeri^  which 
becomes  deeper  as  the  tree  grows   older,  tho'    the 
leaf  always  preferves  a  faint  colour  on  the  upper 
fide  *,  its  figure  is  oval,  but  towards  its  extremity 
it  diminifhes,  and  ends  in  a  point.    It  has  fix  little 
ramifications  which  fpread  from   the  middle,  and 
are  fo  incurvated  towards  the  bottom,  and  joined 
near  the  top  in'fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  three  ovals, 
tho'  only  five  of  thefe  ramifications  are  to   be  dif- 
tinguifhed.    Thefe  ramifications  communicate  with 
each  other  by  a  congeries  of  pretty  large  fibres,  and 
the  greatefi:  leaves  are  about  fix  inches  long.    They 
have  a   pungent   tafle,  and  the   feeds  before  their 
maturity  are  green,    and  fix'd  in  a  calix  without  a 
pedicle.     They  are  of  the  form  and  bignefs  of  a 
large  muf[<:et  ball^  and  the  pepper,  altho'  green,  is 
very  flrong;    this   tree   bears  but  little  at  a  time, 
fo  that  hardly  feven  or  eight  ounces  can  be  obtain- 
ed from  it. 

As  for  the  lacca,  it  is  principally  found  at  La- 
hos,  and  at  Camboye^  adhering  to  two  difierent 
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kinds  of  trees,  and  certain  red  infed's  nearly  refem- 
biing  ants,  produce  it  much  after  the  manner  in 
which  bees  make  honey,  by  forming  Httle  cells 
like  honey -combs.  Some  imagine  the  laoca  is  form- 
ed of  the  excrements  of  thefe  infeds,  while  others 
aflert,  that  it  is  found  about  certain  (hrubs  four  or 
five  feet  high,  whofe  trunks  are  not  above  an  inch  or 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  ;  that  it  is  gene- 
rated by  a  fpecies  of  dew,  which  falls  every  year 
in  the  months  of  June  and  Juiy  5  and  that  certain 
red  ants,  fond  of  this  dew,  foon  cover  thofe  trees 
with  it.  Thefe  two  accounts,  feemingly  fo  diffe- 
rent, may,  in  my  opinion,  be  reconciled,  if  we 
fuppofe,  that  thefe  infeds  or  red"  ants  do  not  of 
this  dew  produce  the  lacca,  which  is  a  kind  of 
dregs,  as  wax  is  iii  regard  of  honey,  but  that  juice 
which  is  extradled  from  it,  and  ferves  for  thofe 
red  dyes  that  are  fo  much  efteemed  ;  and  that  with 
regard  to  lacca,  they  yield  it  either  by  their  own 
excrements  which  they  mix  with  the  dew,  or  with 
the  duft  of  certain  flowers,  or  other  terreftrial  mat- 
ter, which  they  perhaps  gather  like  bees,  nature 
having  always  an  uniformity  in  her  producti- 
ons. 

The  iflands  fituated  between  Acadia  and  ^New- 
England,  are  furrounded  with  wild  laurels, 
which  in  autumn  bear  feeds  not  unlike  thofe  of  the 
juniper.  They  fill  cauldrons  with  them,  and  boil 
them  in  water*,  in  confequence  of  which  the  virgin 
wax  fwim-3  at  the  top,  in  proportion  as  the  water 
boils.  From  half  a  fextier  of  thefe  feeds  they  ob- 
tain near  four  pounds  of  wax,  which  tho'  very  pure 
and  beautiful,  is  neither  foft  nor  yielding.  After 
fome  trial  it  has  been  found,  that  by  mixing  with  it 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  fuet,  either  of  beef,  mutton, 
or  lamb,  they  may  m.ake  fine  wax-candles,  which  are 
no    lefs   firm  than    ufeful.       With     twenty-fou-r 
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pounds  of  wax,  they  can  make  two  hundreci 
candles  above  a  foot  long.  There  is  fuch  a  num- 
ber of  thefe  laurels  in  the  woods,  and  On  the  fhores 
of  the  fea,  that  a  fingle  perfon  may  in  a  day  eafi.- 
]y  gather  tv/o  fextiers  of  thefe  feeds,  which  hang 
in  cluilers  on  the  branches  of  the  trees. 


CHAP.     XXXII. 

Of  the  favage  Natches,  their  religion,  lawSy 
afemblies,  andfefiivals  ;  form  of  their  go- 
vernment ;  ceremonies  of  their  marriages  and 
ftmerals  ;  their  manner  of  carrying  on  war  ; 
their  inarches^  encampments^  and  -method  of 
entertaining  the  ambajfadors  who  come  to  treat 
of  peace. 


HE  favage  Natches  live  on  the  right  of  the 
river  Miffiffippi,  about  a  hundred  leagues 
from  its  mouth,  and  are  the  only  people  on  that- 
continent  who  feem  to  have  a  national  religion, 
which  in  a  good  many  refpeds  refembles  that  of 
the  ancient  Romans.  They  have  a  temple  full  of 
fuch  idols  as  reprefent  the  different  figures  of  thofe 
men  and  aninials  for  whom  they  have  the  pro- 
foundefl  veneration.  Their  temple  is  about  ai> 
hundred  feet  in  circumference^  has  a  door  four 
ieet  high  and  three  broad,  but  is  without  any  win- 
dows. The  roof  of  the  edifice  is  covered  with 
three  matts  laid  over  each  other,  to  hinder 
the  rain  from  hurling  the  wails.  On  the  bat- 
tlement are  three  wooden  eagles,  painted  red,  yel- 
low, and  white,  .^nd  before  the  door  is  a  fort  of 
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ihed,  where  the  guardian  of  the  temple  lodges,  and 
round  the  whole  there  are  paHfades,  on  the  points 
of  which  they  fix  the  heads  of  thofe  whom  they 
have  made  captives  in  war. 

Within  the  temple  there  are  Ihelves  placed  at  a 
proper  diftance  from  each  otlier,  on  which  are 
placed  oval  bafkets  mad^  of  reeds,  wherein  are  in- 
cluded the  bones  of  their  deceafed  chiefs,  and 
near  them  thofe  of  the  vidims  who  have  deftroyed 
themfelves  to  follow  their  mafters  into  the  other 
world.  Upon  another  fhelf  are  feveral  balkets  ele* 
gantly  painted,  and  us*d  as  repofitories  for  their 
idols. 

In  this  temple  they  preferve  a  perpetual  fire,  and 
take  care  to  prevent  its  flaming,  for  which  reafon  they 
only  ufe  the  dry  wood  of  the  nut-tree,  or  the  oak, 
^nd  the  elders  are  obliged  in  their  turns  to  bring  a 
large  billet  into  the  inclofure  of  the  palifade. 
The  number  of  guardians  for  the  temple  is  fixed, 
and  they  fcrve  quarterly,  fo  that  he  who  is  upon  du- 
ty is  like  a  centinel  under  the  Ibed,  from  whence 
he  fees  whether  the  fire  is  in  danger  of  going  out, 
and  keeps  it  in  by  two  or  three  great  logs,  which 
burn  only  at  the  extremity,  and  are  never  put  up- 
on each  other,  to  prevent  the  flaming. 

None  of  the  women,  except  the  fillers  of  the 
.great  chief,  have  the  liberty  of  entering  into  the 
temple,  which  is  alfo  forbidden  to  the  vulgar, 
even  when  they  bring  food  for  thejmanes  of  their  re- 
Jations,whofe  bones  are  depofited  in  it  Thefe  aliments 
are  given  to  the  guardian,  who  carries  them  to  the 
fide  of  the  bafket,  where  the  bones  are  depofited  ; 
and  this  ceremony  only  lalls  for  a  month,  after 
which  the  dilhes  are  placed  on  the  palifades,  and 
left  to  the  wild  beads.. 

The  fun  is  the  principal  objeft  of  their  worfhip, 
and  their  chief  takes  upon  him  the  title  of  brother  to 
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the  fim,  and  has  a  defpotic  power  over  the  people. 
His  cottage  is  built  on  an  eminence,  and  is  of  the 
fame  figure  with  the  temple.  Every  morning  he 
honours  the  levy  of  his  elder  brother,  and  falutes 
him  with  feveral  fhouts  when  he  appears  above  the 
horizon,  after  which  he  orders  them  to  light  his 
great  pipe,  and  makes  an  offering  to  him  of  the 
three  firft  blafts  ;  then  raifing  his  hands  above  his 
head,  and  turning  from  the  eaft  to  the  weft,  he 
pretends  to  fliew  him  the  courfe  he  is  to  fteer.    On 


entering 


this 


cottage  we  fee   feveral   beds  on  the 


lett,  but  on  the  right  only  that  of  the  grand  chief, 
adorned  with  feveral  paintings.  This  bed  is  in- 
clofed  by  apalifade  of  canes,  is  made  of  very 
hard  rufhes,  and  has  only  a  fquare  log  of  wood 
which  ferves  for  a  pillow.  In  the  midft  of  the 
cottage  wefeeafmall  ftone,  and  none  muft  ap- 
proach the  bed  till  he  has  gone  round  this  ftone. 
Thofe  who  enter  make  their  falutations  by  fhouts, 
and  advance  to  the  center  of  the  hut,  without 
looking  to  the  right,  where  the  chief  is  j  after 
which  they  make  a  fecond  falutation,  raifing  their 
hands  above  their  heads,  and  ihouting  three  times. 
If  it  is  a  perfon  whom  the  chief  refpedls,  he  an- 
fwers  by  a  gentle  figh,  and  makes  him  a  fign  to 
fit  down,  on  which  occafion  they  thank  him  for 
his  politenefs,  by  another  lliout.  Upon  each  que^ 
ftion  propos'd  by  the  chief,  they  give  a  ftiout  be- 
fore they  anfwer  ;  and  when  they  take  leave  they 
give  one  continued  ftiovjt,  till  they  are  out  of  his 
prefence. 

When  the  great  chief  dies,  they  pull  down  his 
cottage,  and  build  another  for  his  fucceftbr.  The 
Natches  believe  the  foul's  immortality,  and  fay, 
when  they  leave  this  v/orld,  they  are  going  to  in- 
habit another,  and  be  rewarded  or  puniflied  in  it. 
The  rewards  they  exped  confift  chiefly  in  feafting?., 
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and  their  punifhment  in  the  privation  of  all  plea- 
furcs.  They  fo  imphcity  obey  the  will  of  their 
chief,  that  none  ot  them  dare  refufe  him  his 
head,  if  he  demands  it.  One  of  their  principal 
articles  of  religion,  efpecially  among  the  domei- 
tics  of  the  chief,  is  to  honour  his  funeral,  by  dying 
with  him,  in  order  to  ferve  him  in  the  other  world, 
where  they  hope  to  enjoy  the  mod  exalted  happi- 
nefs  in  the  retinue  of  their  chief. 

To  form  an  idea  of  this  flrange  ceremony,  we 
mud  confider,   that  as  foon    as  the    prefumptive 
heir  of  the  great  chief  is  born,  each  family  which 
has  a  fucking  child,  muft  pay  him  homage,  and 
they  chufe  always    among  thefe  children  a  certain 
number,  who  are  defigned  for  the  fervice  ot  the 
young  prince  -,  and  when  they  are  of  a  competent 
age,  iLhey   give  them    an  emaployment  adapted  to 
their  talents     Some  of  them  pafs  their  lives  either 
in  hunting  or  filhing  for  the  fervice  of  his  table  ; 
others  are  employed  in  agriculture,  and  others  only 
wait  upon  him  in  publick.     If  he  happens  to  die, 
all  his  domeftics  facrifice  themfelves  with  pleafure 
£0   follow    fo    dear   a  mailer,  put  on    their    befb 
cloaths,  go    to   a   place   oppofite    to  the  temple, 
where  the   people  are  affc^mbled,  and  after  having 
danced  and  fung  a  long  tim.e,  they  put  round  their 
necks  a  rope  oi  oxes  hair,  with  a  noofe,  and  im- 
mediately  the  proper  ofticers  ftrangle  them,  ex- 
horting them  all   the  time  to    meet    their    mailers 
again,  and  take  in  the  other  world  more  honour- 
able employments   than  thofe  they  have  occupied 
here  below. 

The  fame  ceremony  is  alfo  obferved  on  the  death 
of  the  brothers  and  fifters  of  the  grand  chief;  and  all 
his  wives  fuFfer  themfelves  to  be  flrangled,  that 
they  may  follow  him,  unlefs  they  have  chil- 
dren  at   the-  br^aft,  tho'  fome  of  them  feek   for 

nurfes. 
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nurfes,  or  flrangle  their  children,  not  'to  lofe  the 
nght  of  facrificing  themfelves. 

The  government  is  hereditary,  tho'  it  is  not  the 

fon   of  the  reigmng   chief  that   fucceed^    his  fa- 

ther,   but  the    ion    of  his  fifter,    or   of  the  iirft 

pnncefs  of  the  blood,  which  policy  i^s  founded  on 

-the  known  incontinency  of  their  wives  j  for  thev 

are  not  fure    fay  they,  that  the  children  of  their 

wives  are  of  the  royal   blood,  whereas  the  fon  of 

the  fifter  of  the  grand  chief  is  at  leafl  fo  on  the  fide 

of  the  mother 

The  princclles  'of  the  blood  never   marry   any 
:but  perfons  of  a  low  condition,  and  have  only  one 
hufband  ;    but   they  have  the  liberty  to   divorce 
him  when   they  pleafe,  and  chufe  another  in  die 
nation,  provided  he  is  not  of  the  fame  family      If 
the  hufband  is  unfaithful  to  the  marriacre-bed    the 
pnncefs  immediately  orders  his  brains  to  be  knock- 
ed out,  but  fhe  is  not  fubjed  to  the  fame  law  •  for 
fhe  may  have  as  many  lovers  as  fhe  pleafes,  with- 
out  the  hufband  daring  to  mutter   one  word  •,  in 
her  prelence  he  behaves  with  the  highefl  refped 
never  eats  with  her,  and  falutes  her  with  fhouts    ^ 
all  her   domeftics   do,  fo  that  the  only  pleafure  he 
enjoys,  IS  to  be  exempted  from  labour. 

The  great  chief  nominates  perfons  to  all  the 
confiderable  employments  of  flate  ;  fuch  as  o-ene- 
rals;  the  two  mafters  of  ceremonies  in  the  temples  j 
t\iQ  other  two  officers  who  prefide  over  the  cere- 
monies obferved  when  ftrangers  come  to  treat  of 
peace  s  the  infpedor  of  all  public  works  ;  four 
others  appointed  to  regulate  the  feaif  s  in  which  the 
nation,  and  thofe  ftrangers  who  come  to  vifjt 
them,  are  entertained. 

^  Every  year  the  people  affemble  to  fow  a  vaft 
nela  with  Indian  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  and 
melons,  and  they  meet  in  the  fame  manner  to  reap 

them. 
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them.  Every  fummer,  towards  the  end  of  July,  the 
people  affemble  by  order  of  the  grand  chief,  to 
afTift  at  the  great  feaft,  which  continues  three 
days  and  three  nights.  Some  bring  game,  and 
others  fifh,  on  which  occafion  they  dance  almoft 
perpetually.  The  great  chief  and  his  fifler  are  in 
an  elevated  apartment,  which  is  covered  with 
leaves,  from  whence  they  contemplate  the  joy  of 
their  fubjeds.  The  princes  and  princefies,  and 
thofe  of  diftinguiflied  rank^  are  pretty  near  the 
chief,  to  whom  they  pay  their  refpedis  and  fub- 
mifiions  by  a  great  number  of  ceremonies. 

Nothing   can   be  imagined  fmipler  than  the  ce- 
remonies of  their  marriages^  for  when    a  young 
fellow    intends  to  marry,  he  mufl  fpeak  to  the  fa- 
ther of  the  girl,  or  e!ie  he  being  abfent  or  dead, 
to  the  tldc^  brother  :  they  agree  far  the  price  to 
be  paid  in  fkins  or   merchandize,  and  tho'  a  giri 
has  been  a  proftitute,  they  do  not  refufe  her  on 
that  account,  provided    they  think  that   ilie  will 
change  her  conduct  when  fhe  is  married.     As  for 
the  relations  of  the  girl,  their  only  care  is  to  in- 
form themfelves  whether  the  lover  is  a  good  hunter, 
a   flcilfui  warrior,    or    an  excellent    husbandman, 
fince  thefe  qualities  confiderably  diminifh  the  price 
of  the  girl.     When    the  parties  are   agreed,   the 
bridegroom  goes  a  hunting  with  his  friends,  and 
when  he   has  got  as  much  game  or  fidi  as  will  re- 
gale the  two  families,  they  goto  the  bride's  houfe, 
where  the  new  married    couple,  who    eat    on    the 
fame  plate,  are  particularly  waited  on.     The  repaft 
being  over,  the  new' married  man  prcfents  a  pipe 
to  the  relations  of  his  wife,  and  then   to  his  own, 
arser  which  the  company  retires  ;  and  the  next  day 
the  hufband  leads  his  wife  to    his   father's,  where 
they  ilay  till  rhf:  family  has  built  them  a  cottage. 
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Their  laws  perniic  the  Natches  to  have  as  many 
wives  as  they  pleafe ;  but  the  common  people  have 
generally  but  one]  or  two.  The  heads  have  more, 
becaufe  by  the  privilege  of  having  their  fields"  culti- 
vated by  the  people  without  any  wages,  the  number 
ot  their  wives  is  no  burden  to  them.  They  content 
themfelves  with  fending  for  the  father  of  the  girl 
they  have  a  mind  to  marry,  and  declare  they  rank 
her  v/ith  their  other  wives  ^  the  marriage  is  thus  at 
onec  compleated,  and  tho*  they  have  feveral  wives, 
only  two  or  three  ilay  in  the  cottage  j  while  the 
others  Jive  with  their  parents,  and  their  huftands  vi- 
iitthern  when  they  pleafe. 

At  certain  times  of  the  m.oon  the  favages  do  not 
cohabit  with  their  wives,  and  the  men  are  fo  little 
inclined  to  jealcHify,  that  they  fometimes  lend  a  wife 
to  a  friend,  which  indifference  arife  from  the  liberty 
they  have  of  changing  their  wives  when  they  pleafe^ 
tho'  after  a  child  is  born,  nothing  but  death  can  fe- 
parate  them. 

When  this  nation  makes  a  levy  for   a  war,  the 
chief  of  the  party  fixes  two  ftandards,  which   are 
two   red   poles  adorned  with  plumes,  arrows,  and- 
axes  of  the  fame  colour^    and  ihefe  poles  are  full  of 
iron  fpikes  eowards  the  quarter,  on  which  they  de- 
fign  to  make  war.     Thofe  who  intend  to  enter  into 
the  army,    after  having  bedaubed  themfelves  with. 
feveral    colours,    come  to  harangue    the   general, 
and    this  harangue  c.onfifts   in  a  tho,ufand   protefla- 
tions  of  fervice,     by   which  they  aifure  him    they 
are  extremely  glad  to  learn  under  folkilful  a  warrior, 
the  noble  art  of  fcalping,  and  that  for  his  fake  they 
neither  are  afraid  of  hunger,  nor  the  fatigues  to 
which  they  may  be  expos'd. 

When  a  competent  number   of  foldiers  prefent 
themfelves,  he  orders  a  certain  potion  prepar'd  at 
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his  houfe,  which  they  call  the  medicine  of  war, 
and  which  is  an  emetic  composed  of  a  root,  which 
they  boil  in  great  cauldrons  of  water.  Sometimes 
about  three  hundred  of  the  foldiers  fit  round  the 
cauldron,  and  each  has  a  large  quantity  of  this 
liquor  given  him,  which  they  fwallow  at  one 
draught,  and  vomit  it  up  with  fuch  violent  efforts, 
that  diey  are  heard  at  a  confiderable  diftance. 

After  this  ceremony,  the  general  fixes  the  day  of 
departure,  that  each  may  prepare  neceffary  provi- 
fion  for  the  campaign,  during  which  interval  the 
foldiers  repair  evening  and  morning  to  the  rendez- 
vous, where,  after  dancing  and  recounting  their  ex- 
ploits, they  fing  the  fong  of  death. 

But  thefe  bravoes  are  fo  fuperilitious,  that  after 
all  thefe  ceremonies,  they  flop  their  march  all  on  a 
fudden,  if  they  but  hear  a  dog  howl  in  a  particular 

manner. 

In  their   expeditions  they  always  march  in  files; 
and  four  or  five  of  the  befl  pioneers  go  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  league  before  the  main  body  of  the  army,  to 
obferve  the  pofture  and  difpofition  of  the  enemy. 
They  encamp  every  evening  an  hour  before  fun-fer, 
and  lye  about  a   great  fire,  every  one  having  his 
arms  by  him  ;  but  before  they  encamp  they  take 
care   to  difperfe  twenty  foldiers  to   the   diftance  of 
half  a  league  from  the  camp,  to  prevent  their  being 
furprifed.     They  never  place  centinels  in  the  night- 
time ;  but  as  foon  as  they  have  fupped,  extinguiih 
all  the  fires.     They  alfo    fix  on  a  fpot  where  they 
are  to   rally,  in  cafe  they  fhould   be  attacked^  and 
routed  in  the  night. 

As  the  generals  alv/ays  carry  along  with  them  their 
idols,  or  what  they  fcall  their  fpirits,  carefully  in- 
clofed   in  flans,  in  the  evening  they  hang  them  up 


on  a  little  red  pole,  which  they  inchne  a  little, 
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it  may  point  to  the  enemy,  and  the  fokiiers  befor- 
tney  go  to  fleep,  with  their  ax  in  hand,  pais  one 
after  another  dancing  before  thefe  pretendeci  fpirk- 
and  making  great  menaces  towards  the  auarter  of 
thar enemies.  s"'"'-^:!  <^i 

When  the  army   is  confiderable,  and  enters  the 
enemy  s  country,  they  march  in  five  or  fixcolumnc 
and   have  many  fpies  ;  and  if  they  perceive  that 
their   march  is  difcovered,  they  commonly  return, 
and  only  a  fmall  company  of  about  twenty,  (?parate 
irom  the  army,  to  furprife  any  ftragglers  from  the 
Villages,  and  on  their  return  they  rejcice,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  the  fcalps  they  have  brought  with 
them      If  they  have  brought  any  flaves,  they  make 
them  fing  and  dance  fome  days  before  the  temple  ■ 
after   which  they   make  a  prefent  of  them  to  the 
relations  of  thofe  who  have  been  killed  in  the  war 
who  weep  during  this  ceremony,  and  drying  up  their 
tears  with  the  fcalps,  pay  great  refped  to  the  foldiers 
who   have  brought   thefe  flaves,    whofe   miferable 
lot  It  IS  to  be  burnt. 

The  Natches,  as  all   the  other  people  of  Loui- 
lana  diftmguifh  by  particular  names  thofe  who  have 
Joiled  a  greater  or  a  fmaller   number  of  enemies 
and   to   deferve  the   name  of  a  great  manflayer,  a 
perfon  muft  have  taken  ten  flaves,  or  fcalped  twen- 
ty heads.     Thofe  who  have  made  their  firil  flave 
or  fcalped  their  nrft  head,  do  not  for  fome  time  after 
their  return,  either  lye  with  their  wives,  or  eat  any 
flefli    biit  muft  live  on  fifli  and  broth  for  fix  fnonth / 
If  they  fl^ould  neglea  to  keep  this  faft,  they  belie;e 
the  foul  of  him  they  have  flain  would  deftroy  them 
by  mcantation,  that  they  fliould  never  more  gain  any 
jTiore   advantages  over  their  enemies,  and  that  the 
Icait  wounds  would  prove  mortal. 

They  take   great  care,  that  the  general  fliould 
never   expoie  h,s  life  in  battle,  and  if  lie  fiKAild  be 
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killed,  the  heads  of  his  party,  and  other  principal 
warriors  are  put  to  death  at  their  return  •,  but  fuch 
examples  never  happen,  by  the  precautions  taken 
to  prevent  this  calamity. 

This  nation,  as  all  other?,  has  its  phyficians,  who 
are  generally  old  men,  whofe  art  confifts  in  feveral 
pieces  of  legerdemain.  They  dance,  fmg,  fmoke, 
Iwallov/  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  and  put  themfelves 
into  fuch  violent  conrorfions,  that  tho'  they  are  quite 
naked,  and  muft  fufFer  cold,  their  mouth  is  always 
full  of  froth.  They  have  a  little  kind  of  baflcet, 
wherein  they  pretend  to  carry  their  fpirits,  that  is  to 
fay,  little  roots  of  different  kinds,  the  heads  of 
little  packets  of  wild    beafts  hair,,  fome  ani- 


owis, 


mals  teeth,  fevera!  pebbles  and  flones,  with  other 
frivolous  things,  and  pretend  to  fail,  while  they 
cure  the  Tick. 

They  feem  perpetually  to  invoke  what  they  have 
got  in  the  baflcet  for  the  recovery  of  the  patient, 
and  fome  of  them  have  a  certain  root,  which  by  its 
fmell  renders  ferpents  ftupid,,  and  lays  them  afleep. 
After  they  have  well  rubbed  their  hands  and  body 
with  this  root,  they  will  hold  thefe  animals  with- 
out fearing  their  bite,  which  is  mortal^  while  others 
make  an  incifion  with  a  flint  in  the  part  affedled, 
and  fuck  out  all  the  blood  they  can  •,.  and   in  fpit- 
ing  it  out  on  a  plate,  they  difcharge  along  with  it 
a  little  piece  of  wood,  or  ft  raw,  or  leather,  which 
they  had  concealed  under  their  tongue,    and  then 
defiring  the  relations  of  the  patient  to  take  notice 
of  it  •,  behold,  fay  they,  the  caufe  of  the  diforder. 
Thefe  phyficians  are   always  paid  beforehand-,  and 
if  the  patient  recovers,  their  profit  is  confiderable  -, 
but  if  he  dies,  they  are  fure  to  have  their  brains 
beat  out  by  the  relations  or  friends  of  the  deceafed. 
Thispradice  prevails  univerfallv,  and  the  relations 
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of  the  phyfieian  find  no  fault,  nor  teftify  any  re- 
ientQient. 

The  fame  happens  to  other  jugglers,  who  under- 
take to  procure  rain  or  fine   weather.     Thefe  arc 
commonly   idle   old    men,    who  diQiking  the  la- 
bour requifite  for  hunting,  fifhing,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  thejahdjcxercife  this  hazardous  profeffion 
to  maintain  the^r   families.     Towards  the  fpringj 
this  natipn  tax  jfhemfelves  to  obtain  of  thefe  jug- 
.glers  a  favourable  feed  and  harvefl  time;  and  if  It 
is  eonfiderable,  they  gain  in  proportion  ;  but  if 
otherwife,  they  feize  them  and  knock  their  brains 
out.     Thus  they  who  engage  in  this  profeffion, 
rifl<:  their  lives  for  a  precarious  fubfiflence  5  but  in 
other  refpedls  their  life  is  very  idle,  having  nothing 
to   do  ,kit  faft  and  dance  with   a  pipe    or  reed 
in  thefr  mouth,  which  is  full  of  water,  and  pierc- 
ed at  the  end  like  a  watering-pan,  which  they  blow 
into  the  air  towards  that  quarter  where  the  thickefl 
clouds  appear.    They  hold  in  one  hand  their  firiou- 
et,    which  is  a  kind  of  coral,    and  in  the  other 
their  fpirits,  which  they  prefent  to  the  clouds,  .call- 
ing upon  them  to  burfl  upon  their  fields. 

If  .they  want  fine  weather,  they  mxake  not  ufe  of 
thefe  pipes,  but  get  upon  the  tops  of  their  cottages, 
and  with  one  of  their  arms  extended  make  a  li2;n 
to  the  clouds,  pufiing  with  all  their  flrcngth,  that 
it  may  not  hover  over  their  lands,  but  difperfe  •,  and 
when  the  cloud  is  difperfed  according  to  their  wifli, 
they  fmg  and  dance  about  their  fpirits,  which  they 
place  properly  on  a  pillow.  On  this  occafion  thev 
redouble  their  fafting  ♦,  and  when  the  cloud  is  pafl- 
ed,  they  fwallow  the  fmoak  of  tobacco,  and  make 
an  offering  of  their  pipes  to  heaven. 

Tho^  they  fhew  no  mercy  to  thefe  knaves  wl]&n 
their  pretended  power  has  no  effed:,  yet  the  profit 
thty  gain  when  they  happen  to  fucceed,  is  lb  great,. 
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that  there  are  a  great  number  of  thefe  favages  wlio 
are  regardlefs  of  the  danger.  We  fliould  obfer  /e, 
that  he  who  undertakes  to  procure  rain,  never  en- 
gages to  procure  fair  weather^  fince  another  fpecies 
of  quacks  enjoy  this  privilege,  and  when  they  are 
afked  the  reafon,  they  anfwer,  their  fpirits  have  but 
the  power  of  obtaining  one  of  the  two. 

When  one  of  thefe  lavages  dies,  his  relations  la- 
ment over  him  a  day,  and  then  cover  him  witli 
his  beft  cloaths  •,  that  is,  they  paint  his  hair  and 
face,  and  adorn  him  with  his  plumages,  then  car- 
ry him  to  the  grave  defigned  for  him,  placing  at 
his  fide  his  arms,  a  kettle,  and  viduals.  For  a 
month,  his  relations  go  at  break  of  day,  and  at 
the  approach  of  night,  to  weep  for  half  an  hour 
over  the  grave,  every  one  mentioning  his  degree 
of  confanguinity  •,  if  it  is  a  father  of  a  family,  the 
widow  bawls  out,  my  dear  hufband,  how  much  I 
bewail  the  lofs  of  thee  ♦,  the  children  fay,  my  be- 
loved father  •,  fome,  my  uncle  ;  fome,  my  coufin, 
&c.  The  neareft  relations  continue  this  ceremony 
for  three  months,  cut  off  their  hair  to  denote  their 
forrow,  ceafe  to  paint  their  bodies,  and  never  go 
to  a  placeof  diverfion. 

When  any  foreign  nation  comes  to  treat  of 
peace  with  the  favage  Natches,  couriers  are  fent  to 
give  notice  of  the  day  and  hour  of  their  entrance* 
The  great  chief  gives  orders  to  the  mailer  otthe  ce- 
remonies, to  prepare  all  things  for  this  grand  trapf- 
adion,  and  they  begin  by  nominating  thofe  who  are 
to  maintain  the  ftrangers  daily  ♦,  for  the  chief  is  never 
at  this  expence,  but  always  his  fubjeds.  They 
then  clear  the  roads,  fweep  their  cottages,  place 
benches  in  a  great  hall,  which  is  on  the  elevated 
ground  of  the  chief,  at  the  fide  of  his  cottage. 
His  feat,  which  is  on  an  elevation,  is  painted  and 
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adorned,  and  the  bottom  is  covered  with  large 

mats. 

The  day  on  which  the  ambafTadors  make  their 
entry,  all  the  nation  afiembles,  and  the  mafler  of 
the  ceremonies  places  the  princes,  the  heads  of  vil- 
lages, and  the  elders  of  families,  near  the  grand 
chief.  When  the  ambaifadors  come,  and  are  fifty 
paces  from  the  great  chief,  they  floop,  and  fing 
the  fong  of  peace  ;  and  this  embalTy  generally 
confifts  of  thirty  men,  and  fix  women.  Six  of  the 
finefl  perfonages,  and  who  have  the  beft  voices, 
march  firil,  and  are  followed  by  others,  who  fing 
likewife,  regulating  the  cadences  with  their  coral, 
while   the  fix  women  form  the  treble. 

When  the  chief  bids  them  approach,they  advance  • 
and  thofe  who  hare  the  pipes  fing,  and  dance  with 
great  ^  agility,     turning   round   each    other,    and 
fometimes  appearing   in  front,    but  always  with 
violent  motions,    and    extraordinary   contorfions. 
When   they   are  come  into  the  circle,  they  dance 
about  the  chair,  on  which  the  grand  chief  is  feated, 
rub  themfelves  with  their  pipes  from  head  to  foot, 
and  then  fall  back  to  thofe  of  their  train.  They  fill 
with  tobacco  one  of  their  pipes,  and  holding  fire 
in  one  hand,  they  advance  in  a  body  to  the  chief, 
and   defire  him  to  fmoke.     They   blow  the  firfl 
mouthful  of  the  fmoke  up   into  the  air,  the  next 
towards   the  earth,  and  the  others  round   the  ho- 
jrizon  :  After  which  they  without  ceremony  prefent 
the  pipe  to  the  princes,  and  all  the  chiefs. 

This  ceremony  being  over,  the  ambafTadors, 
in  fign  of  th€  alliance,  go  and  rub  their  hands 
upon  the  breaft  of  the  chief,  and  rub  themfelves 
"all  over  the  body  ;  after  which  they  place  their 
pipes  before  the  chief  upon  fmall  foiks.  The  am- 
tiiflador  who  is  charged  particularly  with  the  or- 
ders of  his  nation,  harangues  for  a  full  hour,  and 
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when  he  has  done,  they  make  a  fign  to  the  (Iran- 
«-ers  to  fie  down  upon  feats  ranged  near  the  grand 
chief,  who  anfwers  them  in  a  difcourfe  of  the 
fame  length :  after  v^^hich,  the  mailer  of  the  cere- 
monies Hghts  a  great  pipe,  or  tube  of  peace,  and 
makes  theftrangers  imoke,  whofwallow  the  fumes 
of  the  tobacco.  The  great  chief  aflcs  them  if 
they  are  well,  while  others  about  him  lliew  them 
the  fame  politenefs-,  after  which  they  are  conduded 
to  a  cottage  prepared  for  them,  where  they  are  re- 
galed. 

In  the  evening,  about  fun-fet,  the  ambafladors  with 
their  pipe  or  reed  in  hand  go  to  meet  the  grand 
chief,  and   taking  him  on   their  Ihoulders,  carry 
him  to  their  own  tent  or  cottage,  where  they  fpread 
a  large   fkin,    upon   which  he   fits    him    down. 
One  of  them  places  hi mfeh^"  behind  him,  and  put- 
ting  his  hands  upon  his  fhoulders,    agitates   his 
whole  body,  while  Jthe  others,  feated  in  a  circle  on 
the  earth,  fing  their  noble  exploits.     After  this  ce- 
remony, which  is  performed  evening  and  morning, 
for  four  days,  the  great  chief  returns  to  his  own  a- 
bode,  and  when  he  pays  the  laft  vifit  to  the'ambaf- 
fadors,  they  fix  in  the  ground  a  flake  or  pole,  at  the 
foot  of  which  they    fit  down :  the  foldiers  of  the 
nation  put  on  their  fine  drefTes,    dance,  and  flrike 
the  pole,  and  relate  in  turn  their   martial  adlons  j 
they  then  make  prefents  to  the  ambaffadors,  which 
confift  in  cauldrons,  axes,  gun-powder,  ball,  &c. 
The  following  day  the  ambaffadors  are  permit- 
ted to  walk  "all  over  the  village,  which  they  could 
not  do   before  ;  after   which   they  every  evening 
entertain  them  with  flicws,  that  is  to  fay,  the  men 
and  women  in  their  befl  drefTes  meet  in  the  market-^ 
place,  and    dance  till  midnight  ;    and  when  they 
are  ready  to  return,  the  maflers  of  the  ceremonies 
furnilh  them  with  provifions  necefTary   for  their 
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voyage.     Such  are  the  ceremonies,  fuch   the  ge- 
nius of  the  favage  Natches, 


C  H  A  P.     XXXIII. 

The  fmgular  dexterity  of  the  Chinefe  in  imitating 
Jruits,  infers,  and  butterflies -,  the florub  that 
furnifldes  the  matter  of  which  thefe  flowers  are 
made ',  colours  laid  on  them,  and  the  manner 
of  giving  them  their  luflre, 

THE  Chinefe  workmen,  efpecially  thofe  in 
the  palace,  manage  filk  with  great  inge- 
nuity, and  know  how  to  paint  with  a  pencil  °  11 
kinds  of  leaves  upon  paper.  They  refemble  pret- 
ty much  thofe  embroidered  papers  which  are  alike 
on  both  fides. 

Thefe  flowers  which  fo  nearly  refemble  nature, 
are  neither  made  of  filk,  nor  any  kind  of  ftufF^ 
nor  paper,  but  of  a  reed,  or  fpecies  of  cane, 
tho'  they  neither  employ  its  bark  nor  root,  which 
feemingly  might  be  divided  into  fmall  ftireds. 

But  we  mufl  firft  know  what  this  reed  or  llirub 
is  which  affords  this  fubllance. 

The  tong-tfao,  or  fhrub  of  which  we  nowfpeak, 
grows  in  the  mofl  fhady  and  covered  places.  They 
have  likewife  given  it  the  name  of  tongt-mou,  bc- 
caufe,  according  to  the  Chinefe  phyficians,  it  is 
aperitive,  laxative,  proper  to  open  the  pores,  and 
remove  obftrudions.  This  fhrub  grows  on  the  de- 
clivity of  mountains,  and  its  leaves  refem.ble 
thofe  of  the  palmachrifti :  The  middle  of  its  trunk 
IS  full  of  a  white   medullary  fubflance,  which  is 
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very  light,  fmooth,  and  agreeable  to  the  eye  •,  fo 
that  the  ladies  make  ornaments  of  it. 

This  plant   grows    more   than  a  fathom  high, 
and  its  leaves,  fays  a  famous  Chinefe   author,  re- 
femble  thofe  of  the  water  lily,  but  are  more  oily  : 
there  is  in  the  middle  of  the  trunk  within  a  kind 
of  wood  like  a  reed,  a  very  white  fubftance,  which  ^ 
is  not  fo  clofe  as  the  flefh   of  a  melon  ;  but  is  as 
fmooth,  andlefs  fpongeous  than  the  marrow  or  pith 
of  other  trees,  efpecially  that  of  elder.     This  light 
body  is   a  mean  betwixt  wood  and  common  pith. 
When  thefe  reeds  are  tender,  they  boil  them,  and 
make  a   fyrup.     The  infpiflated  juice  which  ap- 
proaches in  confiftence  to  foft  elefluaries,  fuch  as 
that  of  treacle,  or  turpentine,  is  fweet,  agreeable, 
and   if  mixed  with  fruits,  gives  them  a  better  and 
more  exquifite  tafte. 

Its  ftem  is  divided,  fays  the  fame  author,  like 
the  bamboo,  by  different  knots,  whicli  have  be- 
twixt each  two  of  them  twigs  or  tubes  of  a  foot 
and  a  half  long,  which  are  largeft  near  the  root  of 
the  plant.  They  cut  this  fhrub  every  year,  and: 
the  next  it  fhoots  out  again.  To  preferve  the  pith 
from  moiflure,  which  is  pernicious  to  it,  you  miift 
keep  it  inclofed  in  a  dry  place,  without  which  pre- 
caution it  cannot  be  ufed. 

Perhaps  fome  may  imagine,  that  the  tong-tfao 
is  the  fame  with  the  papyrus  which  grows  in 
marflies  and  ditches  about  the  Nile,  fix  cubits 
high,  and  from  the  ftalk  of  which  the  ancients  ex- 
traded  the  pith,  and  made  a  kind  of  liquor  of  it, 
with  which  they  wafh'd  the  leaves  they  defigned 
to  write  on.  It  muft  be  granted  they  extrad  from 
the  pith  of  tong-tfao  a  kind  of  leaf,  which  at  firft 
one  would  miftake  for  paper  j  but  this  leaf  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  papyrus,  fmce  they  agree 
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in  nothing  but  in  this,  that  their  woody  parts  ar© 
equally  inflammable. 

The  medicinal  qualities  attributed  to  the  tong- 
tfao,  will  perhaps  make  it  be  looked  upon  as  a 
kind  of  a  medullary  elder  tree. 

If  xhdt  hints  could  enable  us  to  find  out  in  Eu- 
ppe  a  ilirub  like  to  that  which  furniflies  the  Chi- 
nefe  with  the  matter  of  which  their  artificial  flowers 
ijremade,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  an  European 
to  imitate,  or  even  fiirpafs  the  Chinefe  artifts  in  this 
particular,  fince  fuch  a  one  would  be  able  to  apply 
more  deliCLii-ely  agreeable  colours  to  a  fubftance 
that  is  adapted  to  receive  them,  and  to  preferve 
them  in  their  vivacity  and  brightnefs  j  but  this  art 
of  the  Chinefe  deferves  explanation. 

^  The  firll  operation  of  reducing  thefe  flicks  of 
pith  into  leaves  of  a  fine  delicate  texture,  is  not  the 
work  of  thofe  who  make  the  flowers,  fince  they  are 
brought  prepared  from  the  province  of  Kianguan, 
and  might  be  taken,  as  I  have  faid,  for  true  reams 
pf  paper,  cut  into  fuch  z,  form,  with  a  particular 
intention. 

A  piece  of  pith  thicker  or  longer,  as  they  would 
have  the  leaves  broader  or  narrower,  is  put  upon  a 
plate  of  copper  between  other  two  plates  \  and  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  make  it  Aide  gently  with 
one  hand  between  the  two  plates,  with  the  other, 
and  an  inftrument  not  unlike  a  Ihoemaker's  knife, 
they  raife  off  a  fine  furface,  which  feparates,  juft 
as  we  take  off  with  a  plane  thin  ihavings  from  a 
piece  of  fmooth  wood.  What  is  thus  taken  oflf 
from  the  pith  refembles  large  rolls  of  paper,  or 
very  fine  parchment,  and  is  made  up  in  parcels, 
which  the  workmen  ufe  for  their  artificial  flowers  ; 
but  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  to  hinder  thefe  films 
or  pellicules  of  the  pith  from  tearing  in  handling 
them,  either  in   painting  or  cutting  them,  they 
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muft  be  dipped  in  water  by  plunging  them,  and 
drawing  them  out  inftantly  ;  and  this  intention 
might  be  alfo  anfwered  by  leaving  them  fome  time 
before  the  operation  in  a  cool  and  moift  place  ^ 
fo  that  by  means  of  either  of  thefe  precautions, 
there  is  no  fear  of  their  breaking  or  feparating. 

There  is  another  obfervation  to  be  made  upon 
the  colours  they  apply  ;  for  the  Chinefe  painters 
employ  none  but  foft  colours  ;  which  have  neither 
gum,  nor  mercury,  nor  cerufs,  nor  alum,  nor  vi- 
triol, in  their  compofition.  Thefe  are  a  fort  of 
water  colours,  and  confequently  not  the  flrongefl:. 
We  fee  in  the  places  where  their  workmen  are  em- 
ployed, feveral  little  leaves  to  which  they  have 
given  different  dyes,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the 
preparation  for  other  colours,  which  different  pain- 
ters are  to  apply  to  them,  that  they  may  reprefent 
nature.  Tho'  this  labour,  when  confiderable  ex- 
pence  has  been  laid  out  on  it,  is  delicate  and  va- 
luable, yet  their  works  are  not  generally  fold  dear, 
tho'  more  than  a  day  is  required  to  finifh  the 
fmalleft  flowers  with  their  ftems  and  leaves.  They 
give  them  the  different  figures  they  ought  to  have, 
by  preffing  them  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  with  in- 
ftruments  made  for  that  purpofe.  It  is  with  fine 
pincers  that  the  workmen  take  hold  of  them,  and 
join  them  with  the  glue  called  nomi,  which  is  a 
kind  of  rice  well  boiled  and  thickened.  The  hearti 
of  flowers,  for  example,  of  rofes,  are  made  of  the 
fine  filaments  of  flax  that  are  delicate  and  coloured, 
and  the  little  heads  of  thefe  filaments  are  formed 
of  the  fame  fubftance. 

The  Chinefe  workmen  give  a  lufl:re  to  the  flowers 
by  applying  thqt  pellicules  of  tong-tfao  already 
painted  on  melted  wax,  but  they  muft  ufe  a  great 
deal  of  art  and  attention,  that  the  wax  be  neither 
too  hot,  nor  cold  j  fmce  either  of  thefe  inconve- 
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niences  would  ipoil  the  whole  work.  They  mud 
likewife  chufe  a  ferene  day  ♦,  hecaufe  rainy  weather 
is  not  proper  for  fuch  performances.  They  have 
an  eafier  method,  which  is  to  dip  a  pencil  in  melt- 
ed wax,  to  pafs  it  lightly  over  the  leaf,  and  rub  ic 
with  a  linen  cloth. 

It  is  with  the  pith  or  marrow  of  the  fame  tree, 
that  they  imitate  perfedly  fruits,  the  fmall  infers 
which  adhere  to  them,  and  efpecially  butterflies, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  natural. 
They  execute  their  defigns  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  if  they  v/ant  to  form  a  peach  fo  as  to  re- 
femble  nature,  with  pieces  of  canes  finely  fplit  they 
make  the  body  of  the  work,  which  they  fill  with 
a  pafte  compofed  of  the  fawings  of  that  odoriferous, 
wood,  of  which  they  make  their  perfume  flicks, 
mixing  with  it  i\\q  faw-duft  of  an  old  peach-tree, 
which  gives  the  painted  fruit  the  fmell  of  a  peach. 
Then  they  apply  the  fkin,  which  confifls  in  one 
or  two  leaves  of  the  tong-tfao,  which  reprefentthe 
ikin  of  a  peach  much  more  naturally  than  filk,  or 
the  beil  prepared  wax ;  after  which  they  give  the 
proper  colours  and  Ihadings. 

^  But  moft  commonly  they  take  little  flicks,  or 
pieces  of  the  pith  of  cane  or  common  reeds,  which 
they  mix  with  flrong  glue,  and  of  this  make  the 
body  of  the  fruity  after  finifhing  it  with  the  fcif- 
fars,  they  put  on  a  layer  of  odoriferous  pafte  ;  and 
when  all  is  dry,  they  apply  a  leaf  of  paper,  which 
they  cover  with  the  leaves  of  tong-tfao  j  after 
which  they  paint  the  fruit,  wax  it,  and  make  it 
glofiTy,  by  rubbing  it  with  a  linen  cloth, 

The  wings  of  the  butterflies,  which  are  fo  art- 
fully imitated,  that  one  would  take  them  fornaturaJ, 
are  made  by  the  fame  art  as  the  leaves  of  certain 
flowers,  and  thefe  are  the  butterflies,  which  are  call- 
ed in  the  Chinefc  language  yefer,  or  flying  l^avesn 
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Some  of  them  have  fiich  iliining  colours,  and  are 
fo  variegated,  that  they  may  be  called  flying 
flowers ;  and  indeed  they  are  always  produced  in 
the  finefl:  flower  gardens. 

There  is  a  lemon  in  China,  unknown  in  Eu- 
rope, which  is  much  eflieemed  for  its  beauty  and 
fmell,  is  very  fweet,  and  may  be  kept  a  long  time. 
They  candy  it  with  fugar,  and  it  is  an  excellent 
fweetmeat.  Its  uncommon  fhape  makes  the  Chi- 
nefe  call  it  focheou,  which  flgnifies  the  hand  of 
the  god  Fo,  fince  it  refembles  the  fingers  when 
clinched.  The  workmen,  who  imitate  this  fruit 
with  the  pith  of  tong-tfao,  put  fome  wires  under 
the  matter  which  form  the  fingers,  and  give  them 
the  due  proportion.  This  fruit  is  of  a  furprifing 
figure,  and  is  fomctimes  of  the  fize  of  the  iargeft 
lemon. 


CHAP.    XXXIV. 

Situation  and  extent  of  the  lejfer  T^artary ;  the 
authority  and  revenues  of  the  kan  -,  manners^ 
cu/iomSj  and  religion  of  the  Tartars^  whether 
called  Precops^  Nogais^  CircaJJians^  or  KaU 
mouchs. 


THE  kan  of  the  lefTer  Tartar y  is  m  after  of 
a  large  country,  and  is  looked  upon  as  the 
hereditary  heir  of  the  Turkifli  empire,  in  default 
of  heirs  male  of  the  Ofmans.  Notwithftanding 
thefe  pompous  titles,  he  is  but  a  vaflTal  of  the 
grand  fignior,  who  eilablifhes,  and  depofes  him 
arbitrarily,  yet  always  (hews  him  fo  much  refped. 
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as  never  to  put  him  to  death,  but  only  fubftitute  a 
prince  of  the  blood  in  his  ftead. 

Thefe  princes  of  the  blood  ofTartary,  who 
ai*e  called  fultans,  are  not  excluded  from  public 
affairs,  and  fliut  up  like  thofe  of  Turky,  fincc 
they  have  great  places,  and  each  his  palace  and 
equipage.  The  dignity  of  their  birth  procures 
them  many  friends,  who  are  devoted  to  their  in- 
terefl:  and  fortunes,  which  often  produces  commo- 
tions in  the  flate,  and  would  caufe  more  if  their 
fultans  were  rich,  who  indeed  are  commonly  very 
indigent* 

The  kan  hlmfelf  has  ^  fmall  revenue  for  a  (ovt- 
reign  prince,  fmce  the  rents  of  his   own   lands,  a 
part  of  the  taxes,  and  fom.e  fmall  perquifites,  are 
very  near  his  whole  income;  tho'   it  is  true,   he 
has  not  occafion  to  live  in  anexpenfive  manner  :  his 
guard,  which  confifts  of  about  two  thoufand  men, 
is  maintained  at  the  grand  fignior's   expence,     fo 
that  his  greatefl:  armies  cofl  him  nothing,  either  in 
levying  or  maintaining.     The  Tartars  are  all  fol^ 
diers,  and  the  place  of  rendezvous  is   no   fooner 
afiigned,  than  they  come  afe  the  day   appointed 
with  arms,  horfes,  and  ail  provifions.     The  hope 
of  booty,  and  the  liberty  of  plundering,   are  their 
recompence. 

^  The  Tartars  fubjetfb  to  the  kan  are  called  by  the 
different  names  of  Frecops,  Nogais,  Gircaffians, 
and  Kalmouchs.  The  Precopian  Tartars  are  thofe 
who  inhabit  the  great  peninfula  of  Krimea,  which 
was  the  Cherfonefus  Tauricus  of  the  ancients. 
Geographers  make  it  about  feventy  or  eighty' 
leagues  long,  and  about  fifty  broad.  Its  figure 
nearly  refembles  a  triangle,  the  bafe  of  which 
to  the  fouth  confiils  of  a  chain  of  high  mountains, 
which  run  eight  or  ten  leagues  high  into  the 
country.     The  two  fides  are  fpacious  open  plains, 
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where  the  winds  blow  with  uncommon  violence. 
In  all  the  Krimea  there  are  not  above  fix  or  {tvcn 
cities,  which  deferve  the  name  :  Bagchfara,  KafFa, 
Karafou,  Guelo,  Orkapi,  and  the  fortrefs  of  Yeg- 
nikalce  :  Bagchfara,  the  capital  of  the  country,  and 
the  common  rcfidence  of  the  kan,  is  fituated  in 
the  midft  of  his  territories,  and  is  a  city  confid- 
ing of  about  a  thoufand  houfes,  ill  built  and  ill 
tenanted. 

The  foil,  tho'  naturally  good,  is  not  univerfally 
cultivated,  but  fuch  parts  as  are  taken  any  care 
of,  produce  excellent  corn.  The  gardens  and  paf- 
turage  take  up  a  great  part  of  the  ground,  and  ri- 
vulets are  wanting  in  the  plains,  but  are  fupplied  by 
many  deep  wells,  that  plentifully  fupply  feveral  vil- 
lages with  water.  The  climate  would  be  fufficient- 
ly  temperate,  were  it  not  for  the  impetuous 'winds; 
for  ir\  winter  the  raging  north  wind  is  hardly  fup- 
portabk. 

The  Pkcopian  Tartars  are  of  a  middling  ftature, 
well  made,  and  have  very  robuft  conftitutions. 
They  are  accuftomed  betimes  to  fufFer  hunger  and 
thirft,  heat  and  cold  ;  they  content  themfelves 
with  little,  when  they  have  but  little  ;  and  when 
the  fancy  takes  them,  they  readily  run  into  the 
greateft  exceifes.  Their  language  is  a  Turkifh 
jargon,  as  ill  pronounced  as  French  by  an  igno* 
rant  Swifs ;  and  their  religion  is  Mahometifm,  ac- 
cording to  the  Turkifh  creed. 

Tho'  the  plurality  of  wives  is  allowed,  few  of 
thcrn  have  more  than  one,  but  rather  chufe  to 
keep  good  horfes  for  the  purpofes  of  war.  Tho' 
their  law  forbids  them  to  drink  wine,  yet  they 
make  very  free  with  it,  when  they  can  get  it,  and 
fay  it  is  juftly  forbidden  men  of  letters,  and  calm 
life,  fuch  as  lawyers,  clergymen,  merchants,  &:c. 
that  it  gives  courage  to  the  fcldiers,  fuch  as 
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they  all  are.   ^  When  they  have  it  not,  they  fupply 
the  want  of  it  with  a  very  ftrong  and  intoxicat- 
ing   liquor   nmade  of  four    milk,    and   fermented 
millet,  which  they  call  bofa.     Their  common  food 
is  fiefh,  milk,  and  a  pafte  which  they    make  of 
millet  meal  fteeped  in  water.     They  eat   neither 
roots  nor  pot-herbs,  which,  they  fay,  are  the  food 
of  beafts.     Horfe-fleih  is  a  delicate  repaft  for  them, 
and  their  manner  of  cooking  it,  is   to   broil  it  a 
little  on  the  coals,  or  if  they  are  on  a  journey,  to 
heat  it  under  their  faddles  ;  and  when  they  have 
with  this  a  little  mares  milk,  they  think  their  re- 
pail  delicious.     The   Precopians   have  two  great 
faults,  fmce  they  are  impudent  lyars,  and  extreme- 
ly felfifh.     In  the  time  of  war  they  can  raife  from 
twenty  to  thirty  thoufand  men. 

The  Nogais  Tartars  wander  in  the  defarts,  like  the 
ancient  Scythians,  whofe  lavagenefs  and  brutality 
they  have  Hill  retained.     Their  country  begins  at 
the  ifthmusdf  Krimea,  and  extends  itfelf  over  im- 
menfe  tracks  in  Europe  and  Afia,    from  the  Bud- 
ziak  to  the  river  Koubam,    which  feparates  them 
from  the  Circafiian  Tartars.     The  Nogais  are  na- 
turally barbarous,  cruel,  revengeful,  mifchievous 
neighbours,  and  worfe  guefls.     All  this  is  feen  in 
the  air  of  their  countenances,  which  are  hideous 
and  deformed.     They  are  born  blind,  and  do  not 
fee  for  feveral  days.     Their  language  has  not  fuch 
a  Mixture  of  the  Turkilh,  as  tliat  of  the  Precopians ; 
and  Jthey  have  not  amongft  them  either   villages, 
towns,  or  fixed  habitations,  fince  their  houfes  are 
covered  waggons,    in  which  they  tranfport  their 
baggage  and  families.     When  they  have  a   mind 
to  flop  in  any  part,  either  for  the  conveniency  of 
a  river,  or  plenty   of  paflurage,  they   pitch  their 
tents,  which  are   huts  covered   with  felt,    round 
which  they  make  an  inclofure  of  flal^es  to  fecur^ 
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their  families  and  flocks.  They  have  a  captain  call- 
ed bey  \  but  thofe  of  Budziak  are  governed  by  a 
lord  commiflioned  by  the  kan,  and  who  is  fome- 
times  a  fultan.  Their  food  is  milk,  flelh,  and 
bofa,  in  which  they  commit  the  molt  monftrous 
excefTes.  When  a  horfe  dies,  or  breaks  a  leg,  he 
is  a  great  feaft  for  them,  to  which  they  invite 
their  friends,  and  drink  till  they  are  ready  to  burft. 
It  is  from  the  Nogais  the  kan  has  the  greateft  num- 
ber of  Ibldiers,  fince  they  can  furnifh  him,  in  cafe 
ofneceffity,  with  a  hundred  thoufand  men.  Each 
man  commonly  is  proprietor  of  four  horfes  ;  that 
which  he  rides,  another  for  a  change,  and  to  car- 
ry his  provifions,  and  the  others  to  carry  hisflaves 
and  booty.  Wo  to  the  countries  into  which  they 
come,  fince  their  marches  refemble  conflagrations 
or  hurricanes ;  for  where  ever  they  pafs  they  leave 
nothing  but  the  earth  behind  them, 

A  particular  cuftom  of  the  Nogais  is,  that 
which  they  obferve  at  their  marriages,  flnce  fomc 
of  the  common  relations  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  divide  into  two  companies  and 
fight  together,  that  they  may  receive  fome  flight 
wounds,  from  whence  a  little  blood  may  flow  ; 
which,  according  to  them,  is  a  fure  prefage, 
that  the  male  children  of  the  marriage  will  be 
flout  warriors.  It  is  another  cufliom  eftabliftied 
among  them,  that  at  the  birth  of  their  children 
the  friends  and  relations  come  to  the  door  of  the 
father's  houfe,  and  make  a  great  noife  with  pots 
and  kettles,  to  fright,  as  they  fay,  and  fcare  the 
Devil,  that  he  may  have  no  power  over  that 
child. 

The  Nogais  Tartars  pay  annually  to  the  kan 
two  thoufand  flieep,  which  they  fend  him  at  three 
different  times.  At  the  great  bairam  they  are  ob- 
liged to  wifli  him  happy  feftivals,  byfour  of  their 
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principal  mirzas,  who  are  equivalent  to  our  knights,, 
with  a  pr@fent  of  fome  horfes,  and  two  birds  of 
prey  trained  up  for  the  game  ;  upon  which  occa- 
fion  the  kan  prefents  each  of  thefe  mirzas  with 
a  compleat  fuit. 

.  The  proceedings  againft  criminals  in  this  country 
are  very  lliort,  fince,  when  a  Nogais  has  wounded 
one  of  his  comrades,  they  fend  for  all  the  neigh- 
bours of  the  criminal,  and  the  relations  and  friends 
of  the  wounded  perfon,  to  come  with  whips  in  their 
hands,  with  which  they  often  beat  the  crifninal,  fo 
as  to  leave  him  for  dead.  If  the  crime  ji  murder, 
they  put  the  criminal  inftantly  to  deatii,  without 
the  leail  pity  \  but  if  it  is  a  duel  in  form,  and  they 
find  that  every  thing  was  done  without  treachery, 
the  furvivor  is  not  punifhed. 

In  all  this  country  we  find  nothing  remarkable, 
except  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  where  there 
are  feveral  marble  tombs  with  latin  and  greek  in- 
fcriptions,  which  are  now  almoft  effaced.  There 
is  a  fort  of  fortification  near  the  river,  which 
comes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Azak,  where 
they  have  a  guard  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
Cofacks,  and  hinder  them  from  invading  their 
country  by  furprifc. 

Their  tents  are  fomething  like  windmills,  and 
their  chimney  is  fo  contrived  as  to  turn  with  the 
wind,  that  they  may  not  be  incommoded  by  the 
fmoke.  The  tent  of  a  mirza  is  diflinguirllied  from 
others  by  a  fabre,  painted  near  the  top  of  the 
chimney.  When  they  celebrate  a  feilival  or  mar- 
riage, they  kill  a  horfe,  make  a  hafh  of  the 
fiefh,  and  ferve  the  head  up  intire.  If  there  is 
in  the  company  a  diftinguifhed  perfon,  they  prefent 
him  with  the  fatteft  intefline  of  the  horfe,  which 
is  efteemed  a  great  delicacy.  In  their  journies  they 
carry  with  them  fome  of  thefe  entrails  dried  and 
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fmoaked,  to  regale  thofe  who  diflinguifh  them- 
felves  in  battle,  or  gain  the  greateft  booty,  which 
they  never  fail  of  dividing  in  equal  portions. 

Thefe  tartars  can  bear  hunger  five  or  fix  days, 
and  their  horfes  can  do  the  fame.  They  often  un- 
dertake journies  of  three  months,  without  carrying 
any  provifjon  with  them,  relyingupon  what  chance 
may  furnifh  them  with. 

Inhere  are  no  mountains  in  their  country,  but 
fpacious  plains,  watered  by  fome  rivers,  whofe 
banks  they  cultivate,  in  order  to  fow  their  millet. 
When  they  are  marching  to  attack  a  city,  they  fay 
they  fmell  the  air  of  it  above  two  leagues  off,  be- 
caufe  tiiat  which  they  breathe  in  the  open  fields  is 
infinitely  more  pure. 

In  time  of  war  they  are  obliged  to  furnifh  the 
kan  with  forty  thoufand  men  ;  but  they  always 
fupply  him  with  fixty  thoufand,  not  being  able  to 
Jive  but  by  the  booty  they  make  on  the  lands  of 
enemies  or  neighbours. 

The  gentlemen  carry  always  a  bird  on  their 
hand,  and  there  is  nothing  that  can  force  them  to 
do  an  adion  inconfiftent  with  their  nobility,  which 
however  they  have  no  knowledge  of,  but  by  oral 
tradition. 

Thefe  are  the  maxims  of  thofe  who  go  to  war. 
They  look  upon  every  thirteenth  year  as  unhappy, 
for  which  reafon  aNogais  does  not  go  to  war  till  he 
is  fourteen  years  of  age ;  nor  does  he  enter  the  field 
of  battle  in  the  twenty -fixth  and  thirty-ninth  years  of 
his  age,  nor  do  they  carry  about  with  them  in  thefe, 
years  any  arms,  which,  fay  they,  would  prove  fatal 
to  the  bearer.  They  pretend  to  have  had  this  reve- 
lation from  one  of  their  prophets  ^  and  they  affirm 
that  none  of  their  warriors  ever  returned,  who 
went  to  war  in  thofe  unhappy  years,  which  they 
generally  fpend  in  failings  and  prayer.     On  thefe 
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occafions  they  are  forbidden  to  contraft  marriagCjdf 
bear  about  them  the  weight  of  a  pound.  But 
this  climafleric  year  being  over,  they  make  a  great 
feaft  for  their  friends  and  relations^  in  which  they 
intoxicate  themfelves  with  their  bofa,  which  is 
-made  of  fermented  millet,  and  is  as  ftrong  as 
brandy. 

The  Nogais  have  neither  corn  nor  wine,  nor 
fait,  nor  oil,  nor  fpices  ;  and  the  millet  of  the 
•country,  and  milk  of  their  cattle,  is  their  common 
food.  They  have  oxen,  fheep,  and  wild  fow}, 
but  are  fo  fenfelefs  as  to  boil  their  milk  till  it  J^e- 
comes  hard  as  a  ftone  5  after  which  they  make 
balls  of  it,  and  dry  them  in  the  fun,  and  when 
they  want  to  ufe  them,  they  dilute  them  in  water, 
and  compofe  a  drink,  which  is  delicious  to  them 
in  hot  weather. 

The  CircalTian  Tartars  inhabit  Adda,  which  rs 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Nogais,  on  the  fouth 
by  the  black  fea,  on  the  eaft  by  Georgia,  and  on 
the  weft  by  the  Cimmerian  Bofphorus,  and  the 
gulph  that  feparates  them  from  the  Krimea  ;  and 
upon  this  gulph  there  is  a  lea-port  of  great  trade, 
called  Taman,  from  which  they  export  fkins,  ho- 
ney, wax,  and  other  commodities.  The  taxes  are 
paid,  one  half  to  the  grand  fignior,^and  the  other 
to  the  kan,  each  of  whom  has  three  per  cent. 

The  mountain  CircafTians  live  in  woods,  and  arc 
not  fo  fociable  as  the  reft  j  but  thofe  who  live  in 
the  plains  have  villages,  and  fome  fmall  cities  on 
the  borders  of  the  red  fea,  where  there  is  a  trade 
carried  on.  The  beys,  or  lords  who  govern  them, 
deal  in  the  fale  of  their  valTals,  and  fathers  and 
mothers  in  that  of  their  children.  The  CircafTians 
are  reckoned  better  hunters  than  warriors  -,  and  it 
may  be  faid  of  them  in  general,  that  they  are  the 
Icaft  difpofed  to  war  of  any  of  the  Tartar  nations. 
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One  fide  of  Circaflia  is  full  of  high  hiljg,  and 
deep  vallies,  fhaded  by  a  number  of  large  trees. 
The  capital  of  this  canton  is  Kabartha^  from  which 
the  kan  of  Krimea  draws  his  greateft  revenues  iti 
(laves,  and  every  one  who  fees  the  country  allows 
it  to  be  extremely  beautiful.  None  are  remarkably 
pitted  with  the  fmall  pox,  by  the  method  of  tak- 
ing care  of  their  children  in  their  infancy. 

There  is  a  bey  who  commands  in  this  country^ 
under  the  authority  of  the  kan^  who  has  feveral 
officers  under  him,  and  thefe  are  obliged  to  give 
as  a  tribute  to  the  kan  three  hundred  flaves^  name- 
ly, two  hundred  girls^  and  an  hundred  boys,  who 
are  not  above  twenty  years  old.  Very  often  the 
beys  give  their  own  children,  the  more  eafily  to 
induce  the  parents  to  deliver  up  theirs. 

When  the  Circaffian  beys  are  at  variance,  they 
fend  to  the  kan  for  an  aga,  and  fometimes  for  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  to  determine  their  differences ; 
and  their  commifTaries  never  return  without  re- 
wards, fince  they  make  them  prefents  of  the  befl: 
and  moft  valuable  things  they  have  ;  and  we  may 
fay,  that  in  Circaffia  they  make  a  traffic  of  men 
and  women  as  they  do  in  other  places  of  different 
commodities. 

TheCircaffian  Tartars  live  better  than  the  No-? 
gais,  fince  they  daily  eat  beef,  mutton,  wild  fowl, 
and  very  rarely  horfe  flefh.  Their  bread  differs 
lb mething  from  that  of  the  Nogais,  fince  it  is 
made  of  millet-meal,  kneaded  with  water,  of 
which  they  make  a  foft  pafte,  which  they  half 
bake  in  earthen  moulds^  and  eat  very  hot. 

The  country  is  fine,  and  abounds  with  fruit-^ 
trees  ;  and  tho'  uncultivated^,  is  yet  watered  with 
charming  rivulets.  The  air  is  very  good  and  whol- 
feme,  which  is  no  doubt  the  reafon  why  thcCircaf- 
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fian  women  have  a  degree  of  beauty  far  fuperlor 
to  the  other  Tartars. 

Thefe  people  greatly  efteem  chrillians,  and  fay 
they  are  defcended  from  fome  Genoefe,  who  long 
poflefTed  the  principal  part  of  this  great  country, 
and  fhew  in  feveral  places  the  ruins  of  the  cities 
they  had  built.  The  Circaffian  beys  are  generally 
Mahometans,  and  only  accept  the  place  out  o''f 
Gomplaifance  to  the  Tartars,  with  whom  they  have 
continual  connexions.  As  for  the  people,  they 
are  neither  chriftians  nor  mahometans,  and  neither 
ufe  baptifm  nor  circumcrfion.  They  have  a  par- 
ticular language  quite  different  from  the  reft  of  the 
Tartars,  which^  however,  fcems  to  have  a  great 
fweetnefs.  There  are  no  exercifes  of  religion 
amongft  them^  but  certain  fuperftitious  affem- 
blies,  which  are  held  at  ftated  times,  beneath  large 
trees,  to  which  they  tye  wax  candles,  while  he 
who  is  their  papas  or  prieft,  makes  at  their  head 
three  or  four  turns  round  the  tree,  muttering  fome 
prayers,  on  which  occafion  they  generally  eat 
Bogs  flefh  openly,  and  without  referve. 

TheCirca(rians,whoare  fo  beautiful,  have  for  neigh- 
bours the  Calmouchs,  who  are  fuch  monftersin  na- 
ture, that  when  one  looks  at  their  face,  he  knows  not 
©f  what  colour  to  call  it,  nor  where  their  eyes  or 
nofes  are.  As  a  part  of  thefe  Calmouchs  are 
tributary  ta  the  kan,  and  the  others  to  the  czar, 
they  are  obliged  yearly  at  the  grand  bairam, 
to  fend  a  deputation  to  the  kan  of  Krimea,  wifh 
him  a  happy  feftival,  and  fend  him  their  tribute, 
which  confifts  in  two  covered  chariots,  one  drawn 
by  four  horfes,  and  the  other  by  two  camels,  in 
which  are  two  furs  of  fable,  one  for  the  prince, 
and  the  other  for  the  fultana  his  mother,  or  the 
chief  of  his  wives.     They  alfo  give  furs  of  the 
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fame  kind  to  the  firft  princes  of  the  blood,  whe- 
ther fons  or  brothers  of  the  kan,  as  well  as  to  his 
firft  vizir,  and  the  mufti. 

The  head  of  the  deputation  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal Calmouchs,  and  when  they  are  at  the  entrance 
of  the  iilhmus  of  Krimea,  they  give  notice  to 
the  kan  of  their  arrival.  The  little  city  built  on 
that  neck  of  land,  which  joins  the  Krimea  to  the 
continent,  is  in  French  called  Porte-or,  and  in  the 
Turkifh  language  Orkapi.  When  the  kan  receives 
the  news  of  their  arrival  at  Orkapi,  he  fends  a 
courier  with  orders  for  them  to  enter,  and  money 
to  defray  their  expence  to  the  capital ;  after  v/hich 
they  have  an  audience  the  fecond  day,  and  then  the 
kiaia  of  the  vizir  goes  to  their  lodgings,  and  con- 
duds  them  to  the  palace  with  their  prefents.  They 
give  them  the  kaftan,  or  robe  of  honour-,  then 
two  kapigis-bachis  taking  each  of  them  by  the 
arm,  condu6t  them  in  that  manner  to  the  a- 
partment  of  the  kan,  where  they  fall  proftrate, 
and  kifs  the  hem  of  his  garment.  The  kan  tells 
them  they  are  welcome,  upon  which  the  chief  de- 
puty aifures  him  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Calmouchs, 
and  offers  him  their  prefents.  Soon  after  they  go 
to  the  apartments  of  the  vizir,  where  they  are  re- 
galed with  coffee,  fhirbet,  and  perfumes,  accord- 
ing to  the  cufiom  of  the  Turks.  The  kan  during, 
their  (lay  at  Bagchfaray,  gives  them  a  daily  fubfift- 
ence  of  bread,  meat,  fowls,  fpices,  butter,  wood,  and 
oats,  and  flraw  for  their  horfes  -,  and  gives  them 
fuits  of  cloth  cloaths  at  their  audience  of  leave. 

The  kans  of  Tartary  take  the  name  of  Guirai, 
an  the  following  account.  About  two  centuries 
ago,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lelfer  Tartary 
were  fo  deeply  involved  in  civil  wars,  that  all  their 
princes  perilhed,  except  one  of  ten  years  of  age, 
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whom  a  labourer  called  Guirai,  faved  out  of  cona* 
paflion.  The  Tartars  feparated  into  feveral  faftions, 
and  the  war  became  long  and  bloody,  but  being 
at  laft  weary  of  it,  and  not  being  able  to  agree 
about  a  prince,,  they  confented,  that  if  they  could 
find  one  of  the  race  of  their  kans,  they  would 
place  him  on  the  throne,  upon  which  Guirai  pre- 
fented  the  young  prince,  who  was  then  eighteen 
years  old,  and  was  knowa  by  feveral  indub^itable 
marks.  The  Tartars  obeyed  him,  the  public 
peace  was  reftored,  and  the  young  kan  willing 
to  fhew  his  gratitude  to  his  fofter- father,  and  de- 
liverer, made  him  be  fent  for,  and  alked  him  what 
favour  he  defired  -,  upon  which  the  labourer  re- 
plied, that  riches  and  employments  were  not  what 
he  wanted,  that  having  ftill  a  fenfe  of  honour,  he 
defired  he  would  take  his  name,  and  oblige  his 
defcendants  to  ufe  it  \  fmce  which  time  the  Tartar 
princes  join  Guirai  to  the  name^which  they  receive 
in  circumcifion. 
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CHAP.    XXXV. 

'T^he  courfe  of  the  Ga77ges  ;  the  ofinion  which 
the  Indians  have  of  this  riv-er  3  dejcription 
of  the  ijland  of  Ceylan  5  of  the  najnes  of  the 
Mogid  emperors  ;  of  the  famous  paged  of 
Cachi  'y  of  Pondi  chert ;  of  St.  T^homas;  of' 
Golconda  -,  of  Madura ;  andfome  other  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  Indies, 

THE  EaCt  Indies  are  divided  naturally  by  that 
chain  of  mountains  of  Gata,  which  extend 
from  the  extremity  of  the  fouth-fea,  to  the  moft 
northern  part.  They  begin  at  Cape  Comorin,  and 
terminate  at  Mount  Ima.  As  the  river  Indus  was 
the  moft  known  by  ancient  geographers,  tlrey  have 
called  by  this  name  all  the  people  who  lived  beyond 
this  river,  as  far  as  the  Eaftern  fea ;  and  becaufe 
Delhi  has  been  long  the  refidence  of  the  fove- 
reigns,  it  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  capital  of 
the  Indies,  and  at  this  day  they  give  the  name  of 
Indoftan  to  this  vaft  country,  which  lies  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Ganges. 

^  We  cannot  fay  in  what  part  the  Indus  firft  be- 
gins. It  is  in  the  country  of  Cachemira,  if  we 
believe  fome  Indians,  but  others  place  it  higher 
among  the  mountains  of  Ima.  It  takes  its  courfe 
towards  the  fouth  as  the  Ganges  ;  with  this  diffe- 
rence,  that  the  Ganges  inclines  a  little  to  the  eaft, 
and  the  Indus  on  the  contrary  to  the  weft,  and  the 
laft  difembogues  itfelf  into  the  Indian  fea,  h^  fe^  . 
yeral  mouths. 
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The  Ganges  is  the  largefl,  and  the  moft  famous 
river  of  all  Afia,  and  its  fource,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Indians,  is  celeftial,  fince  they  fay 
one  of  their  gods  pours  it  from  his  mouth  on 
inount  I  ma  •,  from  whence  paffing  over  many 
Hates,  and  direding  its  courfe  to  the  fouth,  it  wa- 
ters many  great  cities,  the  mod  famous  of 
which  is,  fay  the  Indians,  Cachi ;  then  it  pailes  in- 
to the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  and  throws  itfelf  into 
the  fea  by  feveral  mouths. 

If  we  may  believe  the  Indians,  the  Ganges  is  a 
holy  river,,  whofc  virtue  confiils  in  wafhing  away 
fms.  Thofe  who  are  fo'happy  as  to  die  on  its  banks, 
are  admitted  into  a  delicious  region,  where  they 
continue,  till  their  fouls  animate  other  bodies  ;  it 
is  for  this  reafon  that  they  throw  fo  many  dead 
carcafies  into  this  river;  that  the  fick  order  them- 
felves  to  be  tranfported  to  the  Ganges,  and  that 
others  who  are  too  far  diftant,  carefully  inclofe  in 
urns  the  afhes  of  burnt  bodies,  and  fend  them  ta 
be  call  into  the  river. 

This  general  efleem  which  they  have  all  over  the 
Indies  for  the  Ganges,  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  priefts, 
who  fill  bamboos  with  the  water  of  it,  which  they  fix 
to  the  two  extremities  of  a  pole  feven  or  eight  feet 
long,  and,  putting  it  on  their  fhoulders,  carry  it  all 
over  the  Indies,  and  fell  this  falutary  water  very 
dear,  which  they  pretend  is  not  fubjedl  to  corrup- 
tion. This  high  idea  the  Indians  entertain  of  the 
Ganges,  arifes  from  the  perfuafion  they  have  with 
mofl  idolaters,  that  great  rivers  are  the  abodes  of 
feme  god  or  goddefs  ;  befides,  it  is  certain,  that 
the  Indians  have  heard  oftheterreftrial  paradife,  of 
the  river  that  watered  it,  and  of  the  tree  of  life  ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  not  knowing  any  finer  ri- 
ver than  the  Ganges^^  they  have  attributed  to  it 
what  they  have  heard  of  that  river.     With  this. 
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knowledge  of  the  terrellrial  paradife,  which  they 
have  received  by  tradition  from  their  forefathers, 
they  have  intermixed  many  fables  agreeable  to  their 
own  tafte  ;  for  example,  that  the  Ganges  runs 
through  a  delightful  garden,  whofe  fruit  reftores 
youth  to  thofe  v/ho  eat  of  it,  and  adds  a  century  to 
their  life  ;  fo  that  whofoever  fhould  be  fo  happy  as 
at  the  end  of  each  century  to  find  fome  of  this 
fruit  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  might  be  afcer- 
tained  of  an  immortal  life.  They  add  as  a  certain 
fa6V,  that  they  have  known  fome  who  have  lived 
three  hundred  years,  becaufe,  fay  they,  they  had 
found  fome  of  this  fruit  at  the  end  of  each  cen- 
tury ;  but  not  being  fo  lucky  as  to  find  any  at  the 
beginning  of  the   fourth,    they  inftantly  diedJ 

After  the  defcription  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges, 
let  us  now  proceed  to  the  mofl  remarkable  places, 
which  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  beginning  with 
the  famous  ifland  of  Ceylan.  The  king  of  Portu- 
gal having  one  day  afked  an  ofHcer  juft  come 
from  the  Indies,  an  account  of  this  ifland,  was  an- 
fwered,  that  it  was  an  ifland  whofe  furrounding 
feas  were  fown  with  pearls,  whofe  woods  were  cin- 
namon, its  mountains  covered  with  rubies,  its  ca- 
verns full  of  cryflal ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  place 
which  God  chofe  for  the  terreflrial  paradife.  This 
defcription  is  certainly  exaggerated,  tho'  it  cannot 
be  denied  but  it  is  the  mofl  beautiful  ifland  in  the 
world.  The  Indians  call  it  Cachi,  and  all  the 
idolaters  of  Afia  look  upon  it  as  the  abode  of  their 
gods.  The  famous  Ramen,  the  chief  of  the  In- 
dian gods,  according  to  them,  refided  there  -,  and 
the  Pegouans  affirm,  that  Anouman,  a  famous  ape 
which  they  worfhip,  accompanied  Vichnou 
thither,  who  was  metamorphofed  into  Ramen, 
The  Siamefe  affirm,  that  their  god  Somonacodon 
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has  left  the  print  of  one  of  his  feet  in  it ;  and  the 
Chinefe  themfelves,  who  are  not  willing  to  be  in^ 
debted  for  any  thing  to  Grangers,  acknowledge 
that  one  of  their  principal  idols  came  from  Ceylan, 
which  is  anifland  about  two  hundred  leagues  in 
circumference,  watered  by  a  number  of  fine  rivers, 
and  blefl  with  plentiful  harveils. 

Pondicheri  is  the  largeft  eftablifhment  the 
French  have  in  the  Indies,  fince  it  has  a  regular 
fortrefs,  where  none  of  the  works  neceffary  for  a 
good  defence  are  wanting.  The  city  is  fpacious, 
the  flreets  parallel,  and  the  houfes,  inftead  of  bcr 
ing  built  like  thofe  of  Europe,  are  but  earth  co- 
vered with  lime;  but  as  they  compofe  ftrait  flreets 
they  have  an  agreeable  appearance.  In  fome  of  the 
flreets  are  fine  avenues  of  trees,  under  whofe  fhade 
the  weavers  work  thofe  fine  cottons  fo  much  eileem- 
ed  in  Europe.  The  difference  of  time  betwixt  the 
meridian  of  Pondicheri  and  Paris  is  five  hours,  and 
eleven  or  twelve  minutes,  which  are  equal  to  a- 
bout  feventyreight  degrees. 

In  going  from  Pondicheri  to  the  north,  follow- 
ing- the  coail,  we  fee  the  city  of  St.  Thomas,  alfo 
called  Meliapam,  or  to  ufe  the  Indian  name,  Mai- 
labouram  \  that  is  to  fay,  the   city   of  peacocks, 
becaufe  the  former  princes  of  this  country  had  a 
peacock   for   arms,  and  had   it  painted  on   their 
colours.     It  is  probably  in  imitation  of  the  empe- 
rors of  Bifnagar,  that  the  Mogul  emperors  place 
fo  beautiful  and  rich  a  peacock  on  the   canopy  of 
their  throne,  the  platform  of  which  is  all  covered 
with  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  furrounded  with  a 
fringe  of  pearls.     Above  the  canopy  is  a  peacock, 
whofe  expanded  tail  is  of  fapphires,  and  other  pre- 
pous  ftpnes  ;  the  body  is  of  gold  enamelled  with 
jewels;  and  in  a  word,  there  13  ^  large  ruby  in 
the  middle   of  the  breaft,  from   whence  hangs  a 
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p^arl  in  form  of  a   pear,    which  weighs  fifty  ca- 
rats. 

The  Indians  do  not  fpeak  lefs  pompoufly  of 
Cachi,  than  of  the  Ganges,  fince  the  former,  ac- 
cording to  them,  is  the  abode  of  their  gods,  and 
by  confcquence,  a  facred  and  holy  place.  Ramen^ 
and  the  mod  celebrated  hermits,  performed  their 
penances  in  the  woods  near  the  Cachi  ;  and  who- 
ever dies  in  fo  holy  a  place,  has  all  his  fins  par- 
doned, and  goes  diredly  to  heaven  \  a  man  who 
has  made  a  journey  to  Cachi,  is  reverenced  upon 
that  account,  tho'  he  has  no  other  merit,  the  want 
of  which  is  fupplied  by  having  been  there.  In  a 
word,  they  complain,  that  they  have  not  exprefli- 
ons  fublime  enough  to  reprcfent,  as  they  ought, 
the  fandtity  of  fo  venerable  a  place, 

As  for  Cachi,  which  certainly  is  the  fame  as 
Banares,  it  is  one  of  the  beft  built  cities  in  the 
Indies.  Almoil  all  the  houfes  are  of  free-Hone,  or 
bricks,  and  there  are  very  beautiful  caravanferas  ; 
but  the  ftreets  are  narrow.  The  Ganges  wafhes 
the  walls  of  this  city,  whofe  fituation  is  fine,  and 
the  country  round  about  delightful  and  fertile. 
From  the  temple-gate  to  the  Ganges  are  feveral 
ftone  flairs,  with  platforms  between  each  of  them. 
This  defcription  is  agreeable  to  that  which  the 
Indians  give  us  of  the  pagod  of  Cachi,  which 
proves  that  Banares  and  Cachi  are  the  fame. 

The  city  now  called  Golconda,  was  formerly 
only  a  garden  of  a  pleafant  fituation,  two  leagues 
from  the  fortrefs  of  that  name.  They  called  it  at 
firfl  Bagnagar,  and  afterwards  Golconda,  which  is 
very  near  as  large  as  Orleans,  well  fituated,  and 
adorned  with  beautiful  ftreets.  The  river  which 
runs  thro'  it,  and  throws  itfelf  into  the  fea  of  Maf- 
iulipatan,  is  broad  and  clear,  over  which  they 
\mt  built  a  magnificent  bridge,  and  the  palace  is 

very 
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very  fumptuous.     Since  this  city  is  become  fubjed 
to  the  Mogul,  it  is  not  fo  well  peopled  as  before; 
for  Auren-zeb  pillaged  it  entirely,    before  he  took 
the  citadel ;  and  it  is  in  this  kingdom  of  Golcon- 
da,  that  we  meet  with  the  famous  diamond  mine. 
Madura  is   the  capital  of  the  kino;dom  of  this 
name,  and  is  furrounded    by  two  walls,  each  of 
which  is  fortified  after  the  ancient  manner,  with  fe- 
deral fquare  turrets  with    parapets,  and  furniflied 
with   cannon.     The  fortrefs,    which  is  fquare,  is 
furrounded  with   a  large  deep  ditch,  a  fcarp,  and 
counterfcarp.     There  are  no  covered  ways  to  ths 
fcarp  ;  and  inilead  of  a  glacis   there  are   four  fine 
ftreets,  which  front  the  fides  of  the  fortrefs.    One 
may  walk  round  it  eafily  in  two   hours  ;    and  the 
houfes    of  the  flreets  have   large   gardens  on  the 
country's  fide,  which  is  fine  and  fertile. 

The  infide  of  the  fortrefs  is  divided  into  four 
parts^;  and  thofe  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  contain  the 
king's  palace,  which  is  a  labyrinth  of  ftreets, 
ponds,  woods,  halls,  galleries,  colonnades,  and 
feveral  houfes  placed  here  and  there  ;  fo  that  when 
we  have  once  entered  it,  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  the 
way  out.  When  the  kings  of  Madura  refideH 
here,  there  were  none  in  it,  but  women  and  eu- 
Tiuchs,  and  the  famous  Troumoulanaiken,  who  con- 
tributed moft  to  the  embellifhments  of  it,  had  a  fe- 
raglio  in  this  palace,  whofe  halls  of  audience 
were  fuperb  and  grand, 

;^At  the  entrance  was  a  great  gallery,  fupported 
by  twenty  large  pillars  of  black  marble  well 
wrought.  From  thence  we  paffed  into  a  fpacious 
court,  where  we  faw  the  four  fides  of  the  building, 
which  correfponded  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world.  Each  fide  of  the  building  had  in  the  midfl: 
^  very  elevated  dome,  ornamented  with  works 
pf  fculpture,    and   thefe  domes  were  joined    by 

eight 
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eicrht  galleries,  whofe  angles  were  flanked  with 
turrets.  The  plan  of  this  palace  had  been  drawn 
by  an  European  ;  for  we  fee  in  it  many  European 
ornaments  mixed  with  Indian  architecture. 

In  the  fecond  part  of  the  fortrefs  is  the  temple 
oFChokanadon,  which  is  the  idol  worfliipped  at 
Madura.  To  the  eaft  of  the  pagod  are  many  beau- 
tiful porticos,  and  to  the  north  of  one  of  thefe 
is  feen  a  magnificent  chariot  defigned  to  carry 
the  idol  in  triumph  on  his  feftival  day.  The 
pagod  is  furrounded  with  three  walls,  between 
each  of  which  are  many  fine  avenues,  very  fmooth, 
well  gravelled,  and  adorned  on  each  fide  with 
rows  of  lofty  trees.  There  are  four  great  towers 
at  the  entrance  of  the  principal  gates  of  the  pa- 
lace, and  the  refl:  of  the  ground  within  the  for- 
trefs, is  divided  into  feveral  ftreets,  ponds,  and 
public  fquares. 

The  river  which  runs  by  Madura  would  be 
beautiful,  if  it  was  not  drawn  ofF  into  great  lakes^ 
which  drain  it,  and  reduce  it  tea  rivulet.  Below 
the  city  there  is  a  canal  which  runs  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  throws  itfelf  into  five  beautiful  ponds 
on  the  weft  of  Madura,  which  have  other  canals 
for  conveying  the  water  into  the  ditches. 

To  the  eaft  of  the  fortrefs  we  fee  three  other  tri- 
umphal chariots,  which  are  magnificent  when  adorn- 
ed. The  greateft  cannot  be  drawn,  as  the  Indians 
fay,  but  by  feveral  thoufand  perfons  ;  which  is  no 
wonder,  confidering  the  enormous  bulk  of  this 
machine,  which  carries  four  hundred  perfons  at 
leaft,  whofe  offices  are  different.  With  large 
beams  they  form  five  ftories,  each  of  which  has 
feveral  galleries  ^  and  when  this  machine  is  cover- 
ed with  painted  ftuffs,  filks  of  different  colours, 
ftreamers,  ftandards,  umbrellos,  feftoons  of  flowers, 
reprefenting  different  figures  j  and  when  all  this  is 
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fen  in  the  midfl  of  the  night,  b^  the  light  of  a 
thoufand  flambeaus,  it  cannot  be  denied  to  be  a 
a  very  agreeable  fpedacle.  The  drums,  trumpets, 
hautboys,  and  feveral  other  inftruments,  accom- 
pany  tne  motion  of  this  chariot,  which  is  fo  flow, 
-  that  they  are  three  days  in  drawing  it  round  the 
tcrtrefs. 

On  the  north  fide,  above  tht  fortrefs,  in  the 
iteet  that  runs  eafl:  and  wefl:,  were  formerly  the 
C  hriftian  churches,  which  were  overthrown  when 
the  city  was  taken  and  ruined  entirely  by  the  kino- 

orMayffur.  ^ 

Madura  has  lofl:niuch  of  its  ancient   fplendor, 
imce  the  irruptions  of  the  Mayflfurians,   and  fince 
tlie  lalt  kings  have  removed  their  court  to  Trichi- 
rapah,  which    is  a  large  well  peopled    city,  and 
contains  above  three  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants. 
it  is  the  greatell  fort  between  cape   Comorin  and 
Oolconda,  fo  that  numerous  armies  have  often  be- 
aegedit,  and  always  in  vain;    for  which   reafon 
the  Indians  fay  it  is  impregnable.     It  has  a  double 
jnclofure    of   walls,     each    fortified    with    fixty 
iquare  turrets,  difl:ant  from  each  other  about  eigh- 
ty  or  a  hundred  paces.     The  fecond  inclofure  is 
moreelevated  than  the  former;    and  is  furnifhed 
With  a    hundred   and   thirty    pieces   of  cannon, 
of   a  pretty    large  bore;  this  fecond  inclofure  is 
Itiil  divided  into  two  fortreffes,  which  are  called 
therefore  the  north  and  fouth.;  the  latter  of  which 
has  Its  internal  walls   lower   than   the  other ;  and 
there   is   an  eminence   from  whence  they  can  dif- 
cover  an  enemy,    towards    the  midH   of  which 
IS   die  arfenal,    and  at   the  bottom  the  prince's 
pa  a6e.     The  inflde  of  this  fortrefs  is  very  agree- 
able, and  confiflis  of  a  great  fquare   amphitheatre. 
With  flairs  on  all  fides  to  afcend  to  the  ramparts, 
iodides  the  turrets  on  the  double  inclofure,  there 
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are  eighteen  larger,  wherein  they  lay  up  the  pro- 
vifions  and  ammunition  of  war,  which  cannot  be 
lodged  in  the  arfenal.  They  renew  yearly  the 
rice  provifion  ;  what  is  taken  from  the  ftores  is 
given  to  the  foldiers  as  part  of  their  pay,  and  the 
garrifon  confifts  of  about   fix  choufand  men,  and 

fometimes  more. 

The  ditch  which  furrounds  the  fortrefs  is  large, 
deep,  full  of  water,  and  abounds  with  crocodiles* 
Trichirapali  has  four  large  gates,  two  of  whicn  are 
only  left  open,  and  that  towards  the  weft  is  only  free 
to  women  belonging  to  the  palace.  Every  night 
they  patrole  three  times  in  the  palace-,  the  firfl: 
with  the  found  of  drums  and  trumpets,  towards 
the  evening  •,  the  next  about  nine  o'  clocks  with 
hautboys  and  other  inftruments  ;  the  third  in  fi- 
lence,  about  midnight ;  and  fometimes  they  make 
a  fourth  about  three  in  the  morning. 

The  palace  of  Trichirapali  is  far  from  being  fo 
magnificent  as  that  of  Madura,  and  only  confifts 
in  a  heap  of  halls,  galleries,  and  chambers.  The 
divan,  or  tribunal  of  juftice,  is  fupported  by  fine 
high  pillars,  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Indians ; 
and  above  it  there  is  a  fine  platform.  The  gar- 
dens are  very  magnificent  •,  for  we  fee  in  them 
four  or  five  little  fountains,  and  at  the  entrance  a 
great  hall,  open  on  all  fides,  and  furrounded  with 
deep  ditches,  which  are  filled  with  water  whea 
the  queen  comes  to  enjoy  the  fi^  air,  on  which 
occafion  the  pillars  which  fupport  the.  hall  are  co^ 
vered  with  gold,  and  the  roof  ornamented  with 
feftoons  of  flowers,  and  pieces  of  damafk  of  diflfe- 
rent  colours. 
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CHAP.     XXXVI. 


'The  manner  of  inoculating  the  fmall-pox  among 

the  Cbinefe  ;  rules  to  be  obfervedfor  that  pur- 

fofe  3  remedies  ufed  in   this  artificial  fock  -, 

a  particular  fecret  to  remove  or  mitigate  the 

fmall'pox, 

'E,  perhaps,  Ihall  not  be  a   little  furprized 
to  find  that  a  method  very  like  that  which 
was  brought  from  Conftantinople  into  England, 
fhould  have  been  in  ufe   for  above  a  century  in 
China.     It  may  be  afked,  whether  it  was  in  this 
empire  that  this  invention  had  its  birth,  or  in  fome 
neighbouring  kingdom  ?     If  the   Engliih  are  to 
be  believed,  the  Greeks  of  Conftantinople  got  this 
fecret  from  the  countries  adjoining  to  the  Cafpian 
fea,  which  might  induce  us  to  believe,  that  China 
had  it  from  the  fame  fource,  by  means  of  the  cara- 
vans of  the  Armenian  and   other  merchants,    Who 
have  for  many  years  traded  to   China.     Yet  this 
conjedture  will  equally  prove,  that  it  was  from 
China  that  this  fecret  came  to  the  Cafpian  (hore. 

But  what  proves  that  this  invention  was  not 
brought  from  Tartary  to  China  is,  that  the  Tartars 
have  hitherto  been  intirely  ignorant  of  the  method 
of  inoculating,  and  making  thereby  the  fmall- 
pox  milder  and  fafer.  They  look  on  this  difeafe  as 
a  kind  of  plague ;  and  as  foon  as  any  of  them  get 
it,  he  is  abandoned  by  all,  and  has  nothing  to 
truft  to  but  providence  and  his  conftitution. 

Whatever  we  may  conjedlure,  none  can  difallow 
but  the  Chinefe  receipts  about  inoculation  may  be 
of  great  advantage  j  the  firil  of  which  is  as  follows : 

When 
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When  you  have  found  a  child  from  one  to  feveix 
years  of  age,  whofepock  came  out  happily,  with- 
out any  malignant  figns,  who  had  them  diftind, 
and  was  well  on  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  day, 
fo  that  the  fcales  of  the  puflules  fell  off  ^  gather 
up  the  fcales  or  pellicules  of  the  dried  pudules  ^ 
put  them  in  a  China  veffel,  whofe  mouth  you 
mufl  carefully  clofe  with  wax,  by  which,  means 
you  may  preferve  their  efficacy  many  years,  which 
would  evaporate  in  one  hundred  days,  was  there 
the  lead  opening  in  the  veffel 

It  is  fuppofed  that  the  child  to  be  inoculated  Is 
in  a  good  ftate  of  health,  and  is,  at  leaft,  a  year  old. 
If  the  preferved  fcales  be  fmall,  take  four;  if 
they  are  large  two  are  fufficient,  and  mix  a  grain 
of  mufk  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  mufk  may  lie 
between  the  two  fcales,  which  prefs  it ;  and  the 
whole  muft  be  put  into  a  piece  of  cotton,  wrapped 
up  in  form  of  a  tent,  which  is  to  be  put  into  the 
nofe  *,  and  you  muft  fill  the  left  noilrii,  if  it  is  a 
boy,  and  the  right  if  it  is  a  girl. 

We  muft  obferve  whether  the  child  has  the  fron- 
tal future  clofed  ;  for  if  it  is  not  confoiidated,  or 
the  child  has  a  flux,  or  any  other  diforder,  it  is  not 
proper  to  inoculate  him. 

When  this  remedy  is  put  into  the  nofe,  and  m 
fever  comes  on,  if  the  puftules  appear  not  till  the 
third  day,  we  may  reckon,  that  of  ten  children, 
eight  or  nine  will  do  well.  But  fhould  they  come 
out  the  fecond  day,  one  half  v/ill  be  in  great  dan- 
ger, and  fhould  the  puftules  make  their  appear- 
ance the  firft  day  of  the  fever,  then  the  phyfician 
cannot  anfwer  for  the  life  of  the  patient. 

For  what  remains  v/ith  refpe<fl  to  the  ufe  of  this 
remedy,  we  muft  condu(5t  ourfelves  as  in  the  natu- 
ral fmall-p:5x,  and  only  once  ufe  expellent  medi- 
cines. 
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cines,  and  then  give  the  patient  potions  and  fortify- 
ing cordials. 

This  recipe  contains  circumflances  of  more  im- 
portance in  pradice,  than  at  firll  appears.     Firil, 
they  chufe  the  pock  of  the  youngeft   children  for 
the  feed  to  be  inoculated  ;    becaufe  they  judge  it 
IS  freeft  from   heterogeneous   mahgnity,  and  that 
its  virus  is  not  too  ftrong  for  the   defigned  opera- 
tion.    They  alfo  judge  that  the  puilules  of  the  dif- 
tind;  kind  are  better  nourifhed,  of  a   milder  qua- 
lity, juft  as  it  happens  to  fruits  which   are  left  in 
fmall  numbers  on  a  tree.  Asforthemulk  itfeemsa 
iBeer  vehicle;  tho'  as  it  is  very  fpirituous,  the  mor- 
bific feeds  with  which  it  is    mixed  infmuate  more 
cafily.     They  have  probably  confidered  that  good 
muik -flrengthens  the  head  and  heart;    and  by  its 
heat  opens  the  pores  of  the  vefTels  ;  which  has  laid 
a  foundation  for  faying,    that   being   fmelled   to 
failing,  it  caufes  bleeding  at  the  nofe.    But  we  now 
proceed  to  the  fecond  prefcription. 

To  fucceed  in  inoculating,  we  muft  chufe  the 
fcales  of  the  beft  conditioned  pock.  Thefe  recent 
fcales  Hand  in  need  of  a  preparation  to  corredk 
their  acrimony  :  they  cut  in  little  Qices  the  root  of 
fcorzonera,  to  which  they  add  a  little  liquorifh, 
which  they  put  into  a  china  cup  full  of  hot  water. 
They  then  cover  this  cup  with  fine  gauze,  over 
which  they  hold  for  fome  time  the  pocky  fcales, 
expofed  to  the  benign  heat  of  this  compofition.  Af- 
ter this  they  remove  and  dry  them,  and  then  they 
have  their  proper  force.  The  fcales  that  have  been 
laid  up  for  a  month  or  two  have  no  need  of  this 
preparation,  fince  it  is  fufEcient  to  temper  them  by 
the  gentle  perfpiration  of  a  healthy  man,  who  car- 
ries them  about  with  him  for  fome  time  before 
they  are  made  ufe  of. 
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We  mufl:    obferve    that   fcales  taken  from  the 
trunk  cf  the  body,    whether  on  the  bread,  or  ofL' 
the  back,  are  the  befc  ;  and  that   we    mull  guard 
againft  ufmg  thofe  which  are  taken  from  the  headj 
the  face,  the  feet,  or  hands. 

When  we  would  give  the  fmall-pox  without  in^ 
cifion,  we  muft  take  the  down  of  a  filkworm's 
egg,  and  put  into  it  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fcales  | 
then  put  it  into  the  left  noftril,  if  it  be  a  boy,  and 
into  the  right  nollril,  if  it  be  a  girl,  and  leave  it 
there  three  hours.  There  is  another  method  of 
making  a  thick  mixture  with  pulverized  crufts, 
by  mixing  them  with  a  little  warm  water.  They 
inclofe  this  pafte  in  a  thin  piece  of  cotton,  which 
they  put  inro  the  child's  nofe,  and  leave  it  for  fix 
hours,  by  which  means  the  fever  will  foon  fuc- 
ceed  ;  and  on  the  fixth  day  the  marks  of  the  fmall- 
pox  will  begin,  and  the  puftules  will  dry^  and  fall 
-at  the  end  of  twelve  days.  To  mix  thefe  crufls  in 
water^  we  muft  ufe  a  ilick  of  mulberry  wood. 

There  are  fix  cafes,  in  which  we  muil  net  inocu* 
elate.  I  fl:^  If  the  child  be  under  the  age  of  a  year* 
2dly,  Should  it  be  a  young  man  pail  fixteen.  ^dly. 
If  the  perfon  has  at  that  time  any  external  diforder. 
4thly,  If  he  has  inwardly  an  ailment.  5thly, Dur- 
ing the  fummer,  and  great  heats,  we  muft  not 
Venture.  6thly,  When  the  pocky  feed  is  not  of  a 
favourable  kind.  '  . 

It  is  probably  with  a  great  deal  of  reafon  that 
they  caution  us  againft  inoculating  in  fummer, 
but  chufe  thofe  feafons  of  the  year  when  the  vi- 
tal fpirits  are  lefs  dilTipated,  and  more  concentrate 
ied,  on  which  occafion  natore  ads  better,  provided 
file  is  fortified  againft  the  external  cold  ;  which  it 
is  far  mere  eafy  to  guard  againft  than  it  would  be 
in  fummer,  to  give  precifely  the  degree  of  ftrength 
requifite. 

Vol.  I.  A  a  la 
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In  both  thefe  methods,  they  judge  it  dangeroDsi 
for  the  fmall-pox  to  come  out  too  foon  ;  but 
this  danger  is  common  to  them  with  the  natural 
fmall-pox.  A  premature  effort  of  nature  is  thecaufe 
that  her  forces  are  never  totally  reunited ;  as  it 
happens  in  demicrifes,  which  being  reiterated,  fave 
not  the  fick  perfon  as  a  perfefl  crifis  does.  The 
matter  which  is  not  prepared,  being  puQied  be- 
twixt the  flelh  and  fkin,  cannot  be  there  fuffi- 
ciently  conco6led,  juft  as  the  aliments  which  fall 
into  the  flomach,  before  the  firft  digeftion  has  been 
performed  in  the  mouth  by  mallication,  and  that 
dilTolution  which  is  effeded  by  the  faliva.  Thus 
thefe  acids  entering  into  the  blood,  are  never  tho- 
roughly expelled  from  it,  and  produce  the  moit 
uncommon  fymptoms. 

The  laft  receipt  comprehends  the  rules  which 
^e  are  to  obferve,  in  inoculating. 

I  ft,  It  is  neceifary  that  the  child,  whom  they 
want  to  inoculate,  fhould  be  healthy,  robuft,  and 
free  from  all  diftempers. 

2dly,  They  muft  take  care,  that  the  fagittal  fu- 
ture be  perfedly  united  and  clofed  ;  wherefore  care 
fhould  be  taken  in  general,  that  children  be  three 
years  old,  at  leaft,  before  they  are  inoculated  ;  and 
it  is  an  experiment  which  fhould  not  be  made, 
when  they  are  paft  feven. 

gdly.  The  child  muft  be  free  from  internal  and 
habitual  infirmities  ;  have,  on  no  part  of  his  body, 
either  itch,  impoftume,  tetters,  nor  even  the  leaft 
ebullitions  of  blood  \  and,  in  a  word,  he  muft  not 
have  the  fmalleft  fymptom  of  a  flux. 

4thly,  We  muft  refrain  from  inoculation,  when 
a  child  frequently  cafts  his  eyes  on  one  fidcj  as  if 
he  fquinted  ;  when  he  is  dull  of  hearing,  much 
more  when  he  is  totally  deaf;  when  his  noftrils  are 
ftop'd,  or  when  he  makes  water  With  difliculty. 
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5thl7,  Inoculation  would  be  an  ufclefs  attempt, 
if  the  child  had  large  eyes,  without  the  caruncles 
which  are  fituate  in  their  corners^  or  if  he  had  the 
hircus  (that  part  of  the  eye  next  the  temple)  very 
pointed,  and  not  round,  as  the  generality  of  meti 
have. 

6th ly.  The  feafons  of  great  heat,  dr  exceffive 
cold,  would  be  prejudicial  to  this  operation,  as 
iikewife  thofe  times,  when  any  epidemical  diftem- 
per  rages,  or  when  the  weather  is  irregular,  either 
in  refped:  of  drynefs,  humidity,  or  cloudinefs. 

When  we  have  obferved,  that  the  child  has 
all  the  neceflary  difpofitions,  we  mull:  prepare 
him  by  a  potion  proper  to  did! Date  maUgnant 
humours,  and  purify  the  blood  and  juices  5 
and  it  mufl  be  at  lead  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the 
life  of  this  remedy,  before  v/e  undertake  inocu- 
lation. The  remedy  is  compofed  in  the  following 
manner  : 

We  mud  take  red,  black,  and  green  peas,  and 
liquoriih,  of  each  an  ounce,  and  reduce  ail  to  pow- 
der, v/hich  v/e  mull  put  into  a  tube  of  bamboo^  or 
elder,  whofe  bark  is  peeled  off,  leaving  the  knot 
on  each  end.  We  mud  fill  this  tube  with  the  me- 
dicinal powder,  and  clofe  the  two  openings  with 
wedges  of  fir,  over  which  we  mud  put  a  thick 
covering  of  wax,  that  the  lead  aperture  may 
not  remain  at  the  extremities  of  the  tube:  all 
being  thus  difpofed  during  winter,  we  nlud  hang 
this  tube  in  a  vault  or  neceflary- houfe,  where  it 
mud  remain  for  fourteen  months.  After  we  have 
cleaned  the  outfide,  we  mutt  add  to  one  ounce  of 
this  mixture  dried  in  the  diade,  three  mas  (a  mas 
is  the  tenth  part  of  an  ounce)  of  the  flower  maeide, 
which  is  a  wild  apricot,  that  flowers  in  win- 
ter 5  and  there  are  fome  of  them  which  have  only 
flovver.s,  but  we  mud  not  with  our  fingers  gather 
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thefe  leaves,  when  they  are  fallen  upon  the  fnotv?^ 
but  muft  take  them  up  on  the  point  of  a  needle, 
lay  them  on  paper,  and  expofe  them  to  the  heat  of 
a  clear  Ere  to  dry  them  entirely  •,  and  when  they 
are  fo,  they  muft  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  pow- 
der, and  mix' d  with  the  other  powder,  which  is 
to  be  exhibited  in  the  following  manner:  The  dofe 
is  a  mas,  or  half  a  mas,  in  proportion  to  the  child's 
age  ;  and  they  muft  dilute  this  powder  in  a  po- 
tion of  water,  wherein  they  boil  the  creeping  ftalks^ 
ef  the  long,  fiendcr,  and  downy  gourd  %  and  when; 
thefe  ftalks  cannot  be  had,  we  may  in  their  ftead 
tife  the  flowers  of  xirinhoa. 

When  they  give  this  remedy,  all  food  muft  be 
forbidden, 'that  is  of  too  pungent  and  acrimonious 
a  tafte  or  fmell.  Ten  or  twelve  days  after  we  may 
inoculate  5  and  for  this  purpofe,  muft  chufe  in  a 
good  feafon,  a  young,  robuft  child,  who  has  a' 
pock  that  is  well  conditioned,  and  not  too  clofe^ 
we  muft  colled:  the  thickeft  fcales  of  thefe  puftulcs, 
and  ftiut  them  up  elofe  in^  veflel,  fo  that  the  fpi- 
rits  may  not  evaporate,-  after  which  precaution,= 
they  may  ferve  during  a  whole  year,  without  lofing, 
their  eflicacy. 

When  we  would  inoculate  the  fmall-pox,  we 
muft  take  five  or  fix  of  thefe  fcales ;  tho'  if  the' 
child  is  a  little  advanced  in  age,  we  join  two  grains 
of  hiunghoang,  and  pounding  them  together,*, 
wrap  them  up  in  a  piece  of  cotton,  which  is  to  be 
put  into  the  nofe  of  the  child,  and  left  two  of 
three  days ;  after  which  the  fmall-pox  will  break 
eut ;  but  if  the  child  is  very  young,  two  or  three 
fcales  are  fufiicient  ^  and  we  muft  proportionably 
retrench  the  quantity  of  mufl<,  and  hiunghoang. 
The  fecond  day  after  inoculation,  they  make  the 
child  take  a  dofe  of  two  or  three  pulverized  fcalesy 
which  are  to  be  put  into  a  broth  of  ehinma,  which: 
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is  fo  called  becaufe  the  chinma  prevails  ;  but  it  is 
not  the  only  ingredient,  fmce  with  the  fcales  they 
alfo  boil  kotem,  choyo,  and  liquorice.  When  this 
potion,  which  muft  be  a  pretty  large  dofe,  is  ready 
to  boil,  they  throw  into  it  the  powder  of  two  or 
three  fcales.  After  which  they  wait  for  the  cfFedt 
of  the  remedy  -,  and  if,  after  the  third  day,  we 
fee  the  marks  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  is  a  good 
omen. 

Should  the  fmall-pox  appear  on  the  fecond  day, 
there  is  danger  •,  and  this  danger  would  be  greater^ 
fhould  they  appear  the  firft  day.  This  is  what 
they  fay  ;  but  we  need  not  be  difcouraged,  fmce 
by  obferving  the  method  which  we  prefcribe,  and 
taking  the  remedy  which  difTipates  the  malig- 
nity of  the  humours,  there  will  be  no  great  fear  of 
the  accidents  and  fymptoms  above  mentioned.  We 
muft  then  have  recourfe  to  the  remedies,  which 
they  employ  for  the  natural  fmall-pox,  when  they 
are  dangerous. 

In  a  word,  they  defire,  that  if,  after  the  ufe  of 
thefe  remedies  the  fmall-pox  does  not  appear,  nei- 
ther on  the  fourth  nor  fifth  day,  we  muft  remove 
the  powders  put  into  the  nofe  of  the  child,  and 
have  recourfe  again  to  the  remedies  prefcribed  for 
abating  the  malignity  of  the  venom.  By  this  pre« 
caution  they  affirm,  that  the  child  will  afterwards 
be  proof  againft  the  fmall-pox.  We  muft^  only  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  moon  give  this  medicine  for 
fome  days  fuccefiively,  and  the  child  will  be  freed 
from  danger  after  he  is  ten  years  old. 

The  Chinefe  phyficians  agree,  that  artificial 
fmall-pox  are  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  natural ; 
that  they  are  fubjed  to  the  fame  fymptoms  -,  that 
the  venom  comes  out  at  the  fame  time  ;  that  is,  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  not  on  the  feventh,  as 
.ij;  happens  in  purple  fevers  •,  that  the  puftules   are 
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fimilar  in  figure,  the  quality  of  the  matter,  and  In  the 
time  requifite  for  its  maturation.  They  do  not,  Hke 
fome  of  the  authors  who  have  wrote  on  the  Greek 
method  of  inocuhtion,  affirm,'  that  the'  artificial 
puftules  are  not  proper  for  feed,  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  other  pox  •,  and  it  is  for  this  reafon,  that 
phyficians  do  not  chufe  to  inoculate  thofe,  who 
Would  inevitably  be  in  danger  from  the  natural 
pox,  fuch  as  perfons  confiderably  advanced-  in 
years.  ' -' 

^  We  mufl,  no  doubt,  have  obferved,  that  the 
Chinefe  are  very  eircumfpeft  in  ufing  expellent  re- 
medies, for  fear  of  diilurbing  nature,  which  is  in 
a  kind  of  crifis  during  the  firfl  days  oF  the  morbi- 
fic fermentation  ;  and  the  principal  care  ought  to 
confifl  in  ufing  remedies  which  refift  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  blood,  which  would  othervvifc  be  pro- 
duced by  the  too  great  adivity  of  the  introduced 
virus.  It  is  alio  to  be  obferved,  that  they  advife 
138  to  ufe,  according  to  the  neceffities  of  the  ar- 
tificial, all  the  remedies  ufcd  in  the  courfe  of  the 
natural  fmali-pox.  • 

The  fame  author  gives  us  the  two  following  re- 
ceipts, which  the  Chinefe  fay  are  not  only  proper 
to  prevent  the  troublefome  fymptoms  of  thefmall- 
pox,  but  likewife  to  preferve  us  from  them  all  our 
lives;  and  thefe  receipts  ferve  to  illuflrate  what  was 
faid  in  the  laft  paragraph  upon  the  artificial  pox. 

When  the  fmall-pox  begin  to  fpread  in  a  place, 
regulate  the  eating  and  drinking  of  the  children, 
let  them  not  go  abroad,  take  care  that  they  be 
conveniently  clothed,  and  give  them  fome  gent|e 
prefer  vatives. 

Take,  fays  he,  a  cup  of  red,  one  of  black,  and 
another  of  green  peas,  with  two  ounces  of  liquo- 
rice, which  you  mufl  reduce  to  fine  powder,  and 
ihenput  thefe  four  ingredients  into  an  earthen  pot. 
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and  boil  them  till  they  form  a  kind  of  paite, 
which  you  muft  make  the  child  eat.  The  red 
peas  drive  from  the  heart  all  the  peccant  matter, 
the  black  are  good  againft  the  malignity  of  the 
kidnies,  and  the  green  againft  that  of  the  fto- 
mach. 

.Other  phyficians,  as  well  as  the  laft  mentioned, 
highly  extol  the  following  recipe. 

Take,  fay  they,  feven  eggs  of  a  hen  that  k 
ready  to  fit:  Take  one  of  them,  pierce  it  to  make 
the  white  and  yolk  flow  out ;    then  fill  it  v/ith 
four  mas  and  nine  condorins  of  very  fine  tchucha^ 
a  kind  of  cinabar,  (an  ounce  contains  ten  mas,  and 
the   mas   ten  condorins)  pafte  paper  on  the  hole, 
and  ftop  it  well  up.     You  muft  put  this  egg  un- 
der the  hen,  to  be  fat  on  with  the  fix  others.  When 
the  others  are  hatched  you  muft  take  away  the  me- 
dicinal egg,  from  v/hich   you  muft  take  out  the 
tchucha,  which  you  muft   expofe  to  a   clear   fun 
and  moon  during  feven  or  eight  days  and  nights  •,  be- 
fidcs,  you  muft  take  the  beft  and  ripeft  gourd,  and 
dry  it,  and  when  you  have  burnt  it,  without  calci- 
nation, you   muft  reduce   it  to  powder  ;  for  each 
dofe  mix  five  condorins  of  tchucha,  and  as  much  of 
gourd   powder,  with  a  fufficient   quantity    of  pure 
honey,  which  medicine  muft   be  talcjsn  three  times 
fuccelTively,  and  is  an  excellent  prefervative. 

l^hey  likewife  ufe  another  remedy  as  agreeable  to 
the  palate,  as  proper  to  prevent  and  remove  the  dif- 
order,  and  this  is  the  frequent  ufe  of  Corinthian 
grapes,  which  the  Chinefe  call  fofo  poutao. 

Perhaps  the  Chinefe  method  of  procuring  the 
fmall-pox  is  milder  and  fafer  than  that  of  England, 
which  is  performed  by  way  of  infertion.'  The 
latter  immediately  conveys  the  virus  to  the  mafs 
of  blood,  whereas  in  the  Chinefe  practice, 
fubtile   fpirits,   and   thofe  tempered,    or'  affifted, 
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Infinuate  themfelves  by  the  olfadory  nerv^es,  or 
fuch  as  digeftion  prepares  in  different  pafTages.  the 
pocky  Virus  has  without  doubt  a  kind  of  malicr.. 
njty  ;,  but  whether  it  be  cokl  or  hot,  thick  or  fub- 
tile,  It  muil  be  more  dangerous  when  it  is  inferted 
into  the  fiefh  than  when  it  is  infinuated  by  refpira- 
tion,  or  degk^tition.  The  yenom  of  yipers  or  toads, 
fwaliow'd  or  fmek  at  a  long  time,  does  not  huriat 
all,  or  at  leaft  much  lefs  than  if  it  was  introduced 
by  mcifion,  fmce  every  one  knows  that  the  Highteft 
bite  of  a  ferpent  proves  mortaL 

l^  the  management  of  thofe  in  whom  we  pro- 
duce the  fmaJl-pox,  we  muil  have  recourfe  to  the 
method  obferved  in  the  natural  pox.  Except  in  vene- 
ieclion,  which  is  not  ufed  among  the  Chin efe,  there 
^  IS  a  great  analogy  betwixt  their  method  and  that  of 
the  Europeans. 

^  The  reader  will  not  perhaps  be  difpleafed,  that 
m  the  excretion  of  the  fmall^pox,  they  ufe  peas,  or 
little  beans.  There  is  a  probability  that  they  ufe 
them  to  temper  the  too  great  acrimony  of  the 
blood  and  humours  ;  and  what  confirms  this  is, 
that  the  Chinefe  phyficians,  when  the  fever  con- 
tmues  without  the  appearance  of  the  fmall-pox,  put 
in  their  common  remedies  a  little  opium,  which  has 
the  virtue  of  uniting  the  fpirits,  and  o-iying  them 
theitrength  of  expelling  the  venom.  ; 

We  muil  obferve  that  the  Chinefe  authors  who 
treat  of  the  fmall.pox,  fpeak  of  it  as  a  diftemper 
known  in  the  earlieft  ages,  fince,  notwithftanding 
the  filence  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  we  cannot 
doubt  of  its  antiquity.     When  they  inveftigate  the 
caufe  of  fo  common  and  fo  univerfal  a  diforder, 
they  pretend  that  the  infant  brings  the  principles 
of  it  with  him  into  the  world  from  the  mother's 
womb,  which  occafional  caufes  augment,  retard, 
orintirely  dcitroy.     But  how  can  it  happen  that 
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thefmall  portion  of  matter  which  caufes  the  fmall- 
pox,  and  which  commonly  the  firfl  time  one  is'in- 
fed:ed,  is  exhaufted  intire'y^  and  fecures  us  from  a 
fecond  attack,  notwithftanding  external  caufes, 
and  our  approaching  fuch  as  are  covered  with 
them,  fhould  remain  fo  many  years  in  the  mafs  of 
blood,  or  in  any  other  parts,  and  this  in  youth, 
which  is  fufceptible  of  the  flighteft  impreflions  ; 
Ithat  in  procefs  of  time  this  matter  is  neither  atte- 
nuated nor  diflipated,  even  after  burning  fevers, 
and  violent  crifes,  which  muft  have  renewed 
the  humours,  the  alcalies,  the  acids,  the  fulphurs 
of  the  blood,  and  all  the  principles  of  Jife  and 
health,  from  whence  arifes,  as  it  were,  a  new  con- 
ftitution  ?  Nothing  is  found  in  the  Chinefe  writers 
which  has  the  leaft  tendency,  to  iiluflrate  this  diffi- 
culty. 

However,  what  we  have  faid  touching  the  Chi- 
nefe method  of  procuring  the  fmall-pox,  fhews 
fufficiently  that  the  knowledge  of  drftempers  and 
their  remedies  have  not  been  fo  negleded  in  Chi- 
na as  fome  in  Europe  perhaps  imagine. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  an  explication  of  the 
different  drugs  in  the  preceding  receipts,  which 
cannot  be  better  known  than  by  a  Chinefe  treatife, 
of  v/hich  the  following  is  a  faithful  tranflation. 

The  plant  chirma  buds  in  the  fpring,  and  rifes 
three  or  four  feet  high.  Its  leaves,  which  are  of 
an  obfcure  black,  refemble  thofe  of  that  hemp 
which  is  called  tchama,  and  a  kind  of  flax  called 
hongma. 

In  the  fourth  or  fifth  moon,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  fixth,  the  plant  produces  a  black  ktd^  and  its 
|-oot  is  like  that  of  hao,  which  is  a  kind  of 
wormwood  ;  it  is  blackifh,  and  the  only  part  em- 
ployed in  medicine.  As  its  virtue  is  ludorific, 
fhey  think  it  good  againd  poifon,  the  corruption 
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of  the  air,  the  external  incommodities  produced 

by  heat  or  cold,  and  in  general  againfl  all  kinds  of 

impoftumes. 

Koken,  that  is  to  fay,  the  root  of  the  ko,  is  the 
external  peiiicule  of  this  creeping  plant,  which  is 
taken  off  in  long  Ihreds,  and  ferves  to  make  the 
liuff  kopon.  The  root  is  medicinal,  and  they 
make  ufe  of  it  to  cure  calentures,  violent  head 
aches,  and  great  colds  ;  in  order  to  procure  fweats, 
to  refift  poifon,  and  generally  for  all  kinds  of  di- 
ftempers  eaufed  in  children,  by  an  exceffive  heat  of 
the  blood. 

Tchi-tiao-teou,  are  little  crlmfon  peas,  the 
green  and  black  are  fufficiently  known,  and  the 
red  or  crimfon  ones  are  fown  after  the  fummer  fol- 
J:ice.  Their  leaves  and  flowers  are  intirely  like 
thofe  of  kia-teou,  that  is  to  fay,  peas  with  flrait 
cods,  and  about  a  foot  long.  Thefe  tchi-teou 
have  an  external  covering  like  green  peas,  but 
fomething  larger.  They  eat  them  either  boil'd  in 
water,  fry'd,  or  reduc'd  to  a  kind  of  broth  :  they 
alfo  xx^t  them  in  medkine,  and  chufe  the  fmallefl:, 
which  are  of  a  faint  crimfon.  They  diffipate  the 
dropfy,  diffolve  impoftumes,  and  extravafated 
blood,  and  are  of  great  ufe  in  contagious  diftem- 
pers. 

The  root  of  choyo,  or  plony,  is  ufed  againfl  im- 
ptmtiesof  the  blood,  or  diftempers  produced  by  a 
redundancy  of  humours,  and  is  alfo  thought  pro- 
per to  diffipate  either  clofe  or  open  cancers,  to 
flop  dyfenteries,  or  tenefmufes,  and  to  cure  the  in- 
conveniencies  which  precede  or  follow  child-birth. 

Kin-jn-hoao,  a  gilded  orfilver'd  flower,  is  the 
honey-fuckle,  which  is  found  every  where.  The 
plant  which  bears  this  flower,  does  not  wither  in 
winter  •,  they  therefore  call  it  gimtomtem,  tlie 
plant    that    bears   winter.      It  attaches  itfclf  to 
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the  neighbouring  trees,  and  begins  to  twift  itfelf  on 
the  left  fide  of  the  trunk.     The  ftem  is  fomething 
of  a  violet  colour.  The  leaves  come  out  from  each 
knot,  and   are   downy,  and  iharp.     The  flowers 
which  blow  the  third  or  fourth  moon,  are  a  finger's 
breadth,  fix'd  by  twos  to  the  fame  pedeftal,  and 
each  confifting  of  two  leaves,  the  one  greater  and 
the  other  lefs  -,  they  are  at  firft  white  ;  after  two 
or  three  months  they  become  yellow;  and  as  thefe 
white  and   yellow  flowers  caufe  an  agreeable  va- 
riety, as  they  come  out  fooner  or  later,  they  call 
them  golden  and  fiiver  flowers.     They  ufe  them 
with   fuccefs   in   abceflfes,  cancers,  ulcers,  impof- 
tumes,  when  the  blood  is  heated  :  in  fliort,  to  re- 
fift  every  kind  of  poifon,  and  internal  malignity. 
Tchucha  is  a  kind  of  mineral,  perhaps  the  cin- 
nabar ot  Diafcorides,  fo  rarely  to  be  met  with.  The 
beft  comes  from  the  city  of  Chienteou,  in  the  pro- 
vince of    Houquang,    where  it  is   found  in   the 
mines,  and  is  full  of  mercury.     They  affirm  like- 
wife,  that  from  a  pound  of  tchucha  they  can  ex- 
trad  half  a  pound  of  mercury  ;  but  the  tchucha 
is  too  expenfive  for  this  purpofe.   The  large  pieces 
are  dear,  and  when  kept  long  lofe  nothing  of  their 
flrength  and  colour.     It  is  ranked  amongfl:  inter- 
nal  remedies,  and  for  this  end  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder  •,  and  in  the  lotion  they  take  nothing  but 
what  the  water,  when  agitated,  raifes  up  and  fup- 
ports.     It  is    an  excellent  cordial,  which  rcfliores 
the  fpirits,  and  all  the  parts  to  a  ftate  of  health 
and  vigour.     They  ufe  it  in  fummer,  to  make  a 
cooling  drink,  and  it  is  particularly  afilfl:ing  in  the 
convulfions,  and  other  diforders  of  children, 

Hiung-hoang,  another  mineral,  is  a  fpecies  of 
orpiment,  furniflied  by  all  thofe  mines  wherein 
there  is  fulphur,  Ij^ad,  iron,  or  other  metals.  The 
' '  coarfefl. 
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coarfed,  which  they  never  ufe,  contains  pieces  of 
iron  and  gravel.  The  lump,  which  is  cut  into 
large  parts,  fometimes,  tho'  very  rarely,  contains 
a  diamond.  In  phyfick  they  ule  the  mofl:  tranfr 
parent  hiq.fig-hoang  againfl  the  bites  of  ferpents 
and  other  venomous  infedls ;  and  have  recourle  to 
It  in  malignant  diftempers,  as  well  as  epidemical, 
cither  to  cure  orpreferve  themfeives. 


C  H  A  P.     XXXVII. 

Singularities  of  the  Tartar  language ;  the  great 
variety  of  terms  in  this  tongue -,  four  diffe-- 
rent  ways  of  writing  it ;  the  Tartar  cha- 
raSlers  legible  in  every  direBion, 

HE  Tartar  language  compared  with  the 
French,  has  this  particular,  that  if,  for  ex- 
ample, they  ufe  the  verb  faire,  it  mult  be  chang- 
ed almoft  as  often  as  the  fubftantive  that  follows 
It,  They  fay  faire  un  mai'fon,  faire  un  ouvrage, 
des  vers,  faire  un  tableau,  un  itatue,  faire  un  per- 
fonage,  faire  le  modefle,  faire  croire,  &e.  l^his 
phrafiology  is  commodious,  and  burdens  not  the 
memory;  but  it  is  what  the  Tartars  cannot  bear, 
fmce  they  have  different  verbs  as  often  as  the  fub- 
ftantives  governed  by  the  verb  faire  are  different 
from  each  other  ;  ani  when  one  fails  of  this,  it  is 
pardoned  in  common  converfation  \  ^but  never  in 
a  fet  difcourfe,  or  even  in  common  writing. 

The  return  of  the  fame  word  in  thecompafs  of 
two  lines  is  infupportable  ;  and  to  their  ears  pro- 
fduces  fuch  a  monotony,  as  is  contrary  to  the  har- 
|iiony  of  ftyle ,  wherefore  they   are  apt  to  laugh 
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when  they  hear  a  French  book  read,  on  account  of 
the  frequent  repetition  of  the  words,  que,  qu'ils^ 
qu'eux,  quand,  qu'on,  quoi,  quelque  fois,  &c. 
The  frequent  repetition  ot  thefe  pronouns  difpleafes 
them  greatly ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  cell  them,  fuch 
is  the  genius  of  the  French  tongue,  to  which  they 
cannot  accuftom  themfelves.  The  Tartars  avoid 
this  very  carefully,  fince  the  pofition  of  terms 
alone  fupplies  its  place  among  them,  without  ever 
producing  ambiguities,  equivocations,  a  gingle  of 
words,  or  unnatural  allufions. 

Another  fingularity  in  the  Tartar  language  is  the 
vaft  quantity  of  terms,  which  it  has  abbreviated  ;  for 
it  never  needs  thofe  pcriphrafes,  or  circumlocutions^ 
which  lengthen  out  a  difcourfe,  fince   jfhort  nervous 
words  exprefs   with  clearnefs    what    without  their 
means  could  not  be  expreffed  but  by  a  multiplicity  of 
founds,  as   is  eafily   obferved  in  their  ipeaking   of 
domeftic    or    wild  animals,    of  terrcftrial  or   aqua- 
tic fools.     When  we  want  to  give  an  exadl  defcrip- 
tion  in  our  language,  how  many  periphrafes  muil 
we  necefiarily  ufe  for  want  of  terms  proper  to  figni- 
fy   what  we 'mean.     But  it  is  not  thus  among   the 
Tartars,  as  will  be  obvious  from  the  example  of  a 
dog,  which,  of  all  domeflic  Animals,  has  the  feweft 
terms   in    their   language,  which  however  abounds 
with  a  great   many  more  than  ours      Befides    the 
common  appellations  of  great  and   little  dogs,  of 
maftifFs,    grey-hounds,    fpaniels,    &c,     t|iey  have 
fome  words    which   denote  their    age,  their  hair, 
and   their   good   or  bad    qualities.      Thus    would 
you  fay,  a  dog  has  the  hair  q[  his  ears  and    his  tail 
very  long  and   thick,  the  word  taiha  fuppliss  all  5 
and  if  a  dog  has  his  fnout  thick  and  long,  with 
hanging  lips,  the  fingle  word  yold  expreffes  the 
whole.     If  this  dog  Ihould  couple  with  an  ordi- 
nary bitch,  which  has  none  of  thefe  qualities,  the 
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whelp  IS  called  peferi.  If  an 7  dog  or  bitch  has 
above  the  eye-brows  two  tufts  of  white  or  yellow 
hair,  we  need  only  fay  tourbc  -,  and  if  he  is  mark- 
ed hke  a  leopard,  it  is  couri.  If  he  has  only  the 
fnout  marked,  and  the  reft  of  an  uniform  colour, 
then  he  is  called  palta.  If  he  has  fome  hairs  upon 
his  head  falling  backwards,  he  is  called  kalia. 
It  his  eye  is  half  white  and  half  blue,  he  is  then 
called  tchikiri.  If  he  is  of  a  low  fize,  the  le^s 
Ihort,  the  body  thick,  the  head  upright,  he  is  th^n 
capan,  &c.     Indagon   is     ' 


dog; 


the  general  name  of  a 


_  niegucn  that  of  a  bitch.  The  young  are 
called  niha  till  feven  months  old  •,  after  that,  to 
eleven  months  nouquere ;  and  at  fixteen  months 
they  take  the  generical  name  of  jndagon.  The 
fame  is  obferved  in  regard  to  their  good  and  bad 
qualities,  two  or  three  of  which  are  exprelTed  by 
one  word. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  fpeak  of  other  animals, 
and  efpecially  of  horfes,  fince  the  Tartars,  from 
their  great  regard  to  this  animal,  fo  ufeful  to  them, 
have  multiplied  names  in  his  favour,  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, as  to  give  him  twenty  times  more  than  the 
dog.  They  have  not  only  proper  words  for  his 
different  colours,  his  age  and 'qualities,  but  alfo 
for  his  feveral  difpofitions  ;  whether,  when  tied  to 
a  place  he  cannot  ftand  ftill  -,  whether  he  gets 
loofe  of  himfelf,  runs  wildly  about,  and  is  fond 
of  being  in  company  with  other  horfes ;  whe- 
ther he  is  frighted  at  the  fall  of  his  rider,  or  the 
fudden  appearance  of  a  wild  beaft  ;  or  when  he  is 
mounted,  how  many  paces  he  is  mafter  of,  and 
how  many  different  jolts  he  gives  his  rider.  For 
all  thefe,  and  many  other  qualities,  the  Tartars 
have  appropriated  particular  terms. 

Whether  this  variety  of  words  is  good,  bad,  or 
ufelefs,  we  fhall  not  pretend   to  determine  ;    it  is 
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certain,  that  if  it  loads  the  memory  of  thofe  who 
learn  it,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  them  in  conver- 
fation,  and  is  abfolutely  neceffary  in  compofition, 
fince  without  this  multiplicity  of  names  for  all  the 
external  and  internal  parts  of  animals,  we  could  ne- 
ver  tranflate  any  of  their  books  which  defcribe 
them. 

As  for  [what  remains,  the  Tartar  language 
wants  none  of  the  terms  neceffary  for  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  human  body  •,  but  it  feems  not  eafy  to 
guefs  from  what  neighbours  they  could  have  bor- 
rowed them.  They  have  to  the  weft  the  Mogul- 
Tartars  ;  and  in  thefe  two  languages  there  are  not 
above  feven  or  eight  fimilar  words ;  neither  can  ic 
be  faid  from  whom  thefe  names  originally  came. 
To  the  eaft  there  are  found  certain  little  nations  near 
the  fea,  who  live  as  favages,  and  whofe  language 
they  as  little  underftand  as  they  do  the  language  of 
the  northern  people.  To  the  fouth  they  have  the 
Coreans,  whofe  tongue  and  alphabet,  w^hich  are 
Chinefe,  have  no  affinity  with  the  language  orcha^ 
ra(5ters  of  the  Tartars. 

After  the  conqueft  of  the  Chinefe  empire,  the 
Mantcheou  Tartars  were  afraid  left  their  language 
fhould  be  impoveriftied,  or  rather  entirely  loft 
by  the  oblivion  of  their  terms,  and  the  mixture  of 
the  Chinefe  language  with  their  own ;  for  thefe  two 
tongues  are  incapable  of  being  united.  The  old 
Tartars  died  by  degrees  in  China,  and  their  chil- 
dren learned  more  eafily  the  language  of  the  con- 
quered country  than  that  of  their  fathers,  becaufe 
the  mothers  and  domeftics  were  almoft  all  Chinefe. 
To  remedy  this  inconveniency,  under  the  firft  em- 
peror Chuntchi,  who  reigned  but  eighteen  years 
and  fome  months,  they  began  to  tranflate  the  claf- 
fical  books  of  China,  and  make  didiionaries  of 
words  ranged  alphabetically  :  but  as  thefe  expli- 
cations 
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cations  and  charadlers  were  not  Chinefe,  and  th^ 
Chinefe  language  could  not  exprefs  the  founds  and 
words  of  the  Tartar  tongue,  this  labour  was  very 
ufelefs. 

It  was  for  this  rcafon  that  the  emperor  Canghi,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  ereded  a  college,  or 
fociety  of  the  moft  fl^iiful  men  in  the  two  lan- 
guages of  Tartary  and  China,  ordered  fome  to 
tranilate  the  hifbory  and  clafTical  books,  which  are 
not  finifhed,  and  others  to  tranflate  pieces  of  elo- 
quence; and  the  greateft  to  compofe  a  didionary 
pf  the  Tartar  language. 

Tho'  the  Tartars  have  but  one  kind  of  charaders, 
yet  they  write  them  four  ways,  the  firft  of  which 
is  that  refembling  fuch  as  are  grav'd  on  wood  or 
(lone  ;  and  as  this  is  the  moft  refpedful  manner  of 
writing,  the  books  prefented  to  the  emperor,  are 
all  done  in  this  manner ;  fo  that  the  perfon  em- 
ployed in  this  work  cannot  write  above  twenty  or 
twenty-five  Jines  a  day  •,  and  if  any  application  of 
the  pencil,  by  too  heavy  a  hand,  forms  a  ilroke 
thicker  or  broader  than  it  fhould  be  •,  if,  by  the 
defed:  of  the  paper,  it  is  not  clean,  if  the  words 
be  too  clofe,  or  at  unequal  diilances,  or  if  any 
one  of  them  is  left  our,  in  fuch  a  cafe  the  writer 
mufl  begin  again.  It  is  not  permitted  to  ufe  re* 
ferences,  nor  fupply  the  defedls  in  the  margin^ 
neither  is  it  allowable  to  begin  a  line  by  a  fyllable^ 
which  could  not  be  contained  in  the  foregoing  5 
for  which  reafon,  writers  muft  be  very  cautious, 
and  careful  to  meafure  their  fpace,  that  thefe  in^ 
conveniencies  may  never  happen. 

The  fecond  manner  of  their  writing,  tho'  very 
beautiful,  and  not  very  different  from  the  former, 
is  yet  lefs  troublefome.  'Tis  not  necelTary  to  form 
with  double  ilrokes  the  final  letters  of  each  word^ 
nor  to  re-touch  fuch  as  are  made,  cither  becaufe 
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the  ftroke  is  fainter  in  one  place  than  anc3^er,  or 
becaufe  it  is  a  little  blotted. 

The  third  manner  of  writing  differs  more  from 
the  fecond  than  the  fccond  from  the  firfl.  This  is 
their  running  hand,  which  is  fo  expeditious,  that 
the  writer  can  foon  fill  with  it,  both  lidcs  of  a 
leaf.  As  the  pencil  preferves  the  ink  better  than 
our  pens,  little  time  is  loft  by  dipping  it  in  the 
ink  ;  fo  that  when  they  di6tate  to  an  amanuenfis, 
we  fee  his  pencil  run  on  the  paper  with  an  incredible 
rapidity,  without  flopping  a  mament-,  and  this  is  the 
ufual  charadler  for  writing  the  regifters  of  tribunals, 
law-fuits,  and  other  proceedings  -,  but  tho'  thefe  three 
methods  of  writing  are  equally  legible,  yet  fome 
of  them  are  lefs  beautiful  than  others. 

Tho'  the  fourth  method  is  the  coarfeft  of  all  ; 
it  is  the  Ihorteft  and  moft  commodious  for  thofe 
who  compofe,  or  take  down  the  minutes,  or  ex- 
tradls  of  a  book.  In  the  Tartar  writing  there  is 
always  a  principal  line,  which  falls  perpendicular- 
ly from  the  top  of  the  word,  to  the  bottom,  and 
on  the  left  of  the  line,  they  add  like  fo  many 
teeth  of  a  faw,  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  each  other  by  points  placed  on  the  right. 
of  this  perpendicular.  If  they  put  a  point  oppo- 
fite  to  a  tooth,  it  is  the  vowel  e  -,  if  they  omit  this/ 
it  is  the  vowel  a  ;  if  they  place  a  point  to  the  left 
of  the  word  near  the  tooth,  this  word  ftands  for 
the  letter  n,  and  muft  be  read  ne  ;  but  if  there 
was  a  point  oppofite  to  it  on  the  right,  you  muft 
read  na.  Befides,  if  on  the  right  of  the  word 
there  is  inftead  of  a  point,  an  o,  this  is  a  fign  that 
the  vowel  is  afpirated,  and  muft  be  read^  ha, 
he,  as  in  the  Spanifti. 

Now  a  man  who  would  exprefs  himfelf  politely 
in  the  Tartar  language,  does  not  readily  find  the 
words  he  wants,  but  is  perplexed  and  uneafy,  and 
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when  once  he  is  brought  to  a  good  humour,  and 
wants  to  commit  his  thoughts  to  paper,  if  pofll- 
ble,  'without  writing  them,  he  then  forms  the 
head  of  the  chara6ler>  and  draws  the  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  bottom  \  and  it  is  much  if  he  puts  one 
or  two  points,  but  continues  thus,  till  he  has  ex- 
prefTed  his  thought.  If  another  thought  comes- 
into  his  head,  he  does  not  give  himfelf  the  trouble 
of  reading  over  what  he  has  written^  till  he  comes 
to  a  difficult  tranfition,  in  which  cafe,  he  Hops 
fhort,  examines  his  perpendiculars,  and  adds  fome 
ftrokes  in  the  places,  where  none  but  himfelf 
could  guefs  at  his  meaning. 

If  in  reading  he  perceives  that  he  has  omitted  a 
yord,  he  adds  it  on  the  margin,  making  a  mark, 
Where  it  ought  to  be  infcrted  ;  but  if  there  is  a 
word  too  much,  or  ill  placed,  he  does  not  erazeit, 
but  inclofes  it  with  a  large  dalh :  in  a  word,  if  he 
obferves  that  the  word  is  good,  or  is  told  fo  by 
others,  he  adds  on  each  fide  two  oo,  which  de- 
notes to  the  reader,  that  fuch  a  word  ftands.  This 
lafl  manner  of  writing  is  legible,  efpecially  whem 
we  are  well  acquainted  with  the  fubjeft,  and  are 
habituated  to  the  language. 

Tho'  they  commonly  ufe  a  pencil  for  writing, 
there  are  Tartars  who  ufe  a  kind  of  bamboo,  cut 
very  like  an  European  pen  :  but  becaufe  the  Chi- 
nefe  paper  is  without  alum,  and  very  thin,  a 
Chinefe  pencil  is  more  commodious  than  a  pen. 
Yet  if  they  write  with  a  pen,  or  make  ufe  of  one 
to  paint  in  the  Chinefe  faihion,  flowers,  trees,  ©f 
mountains,  they  muft  firft  moiften  the  paper  with 
water  wherein  isjdiflblved  a  little  alum,  to  hinder 
the  ink  from  finking. 

A  remark  not  to  be  omitted  is,  that  the  Tartar 
characters  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  one  may 
equally  read  them  inverted^  that  is  to  fay^  that  if 
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a  Tartar  prefent  you  a  book  open,  in  the  common 
pofitionj  and  if  you  read  it  flowly,  he  who  only 
iees  the  inverted  letters,  will  read  quicker  than 
you,  and  anticipate  you,  when  you  hefitate,  whence 
it  happens  that  it  is  impoflible  to  write  in  the  Tar- 
tar language  fo  as  to  conceal  what  is  written  from 
thofe  in  the  fame  room,  efpecially  if  tlie  charadlers 
are  large. 

Wc  Ihall  finifli  this  chapter  by  fbme  obfervations 
on  the  Tartar  language.  i.They  cannot  join  two 
confonants,  whence  it  happens^  that  the*^  Tartars 
cannot  write  th^  European  languages;  fmce  in- 
flead  of  the  French  words  prendre^  platine,  grif- 
fon, friand,  they  would  write,  perendee^  palatine^ 
feriand,  gerifon,  &g.  becaufe  they  are  obliged  to 
place  a  vowel  betwixt  two  confonants. 

2*  Their  alphabet  is  defe^ive  in  this,  that  they 
want  the  two  initial  confonants  B  and  D^  for  which 
reafon,  they  cannot  begin  any  Words  with  thefe 
letters,  but  are  obliged  to  fubflitute  the  P  or  the 
S,  fo  that  inftead  of  writting  bcftia,  dens,  they 
write  pefbia,  fens.  Whence  it  proceeds,  that 
there  are  an  infinity  of  European  founds^  which 
they  cannot  write,  tho'  they  can  pronounce  them. 

3.  They  pronounce  and  write  the  vowel  e  always 
broad,  and  never  ufe  the  e  mute,  but  at  the  end 
of  fome  words,  which  end  in  n  :  but  they  have  no 
fign  for  this. 

4.  The  Tartar  language  is  very  unfit  for  a  concife 
and  pointed  llile,  upon  account  of  the  redundance 
of  long  words,  which  makes  it  ufelefs  for  po- 
etry, becaufe  the  elifions  and  rhime  are  inconfiftent 
with  this  language  :  thus  none  of  theTartars  ever  at- 
tempted to  give  us  any  other  than  profe  tranQati- 
ons  of  the  Chinefe  poets. 

In  the  Tartar  language,  there  are  k^  tranfitions^ 
and  thofe  fo  MiCdXQ^  and  difficult  to  comprehend, 
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that  they  perplex  the  mod  fagacious.  We  fomc- 
^imes  fee  a  Tartar  hold  his  pencil  a  long  time  in 
the  air,  before  he  proceeds  from  one  fentence  to 
another  ;  and  after  having  paufed,  he  is  obliged  to 
blot:  out  what  he  has  written  -,  when  they  are 
aflccd  the  reafon,  they  give  none  but  this  j  that 
founds  ill,  that  is  harlh,  this  is  not  current  lan- 
guage, there  is  need  of  another  connexion,  &c. 
but  what  proves  that  thcfe  transitions  are  but  few 
in  this  language  is,  that  thofe  who  are  not  perfed- 
]y  matters  of  it,  generally  lengthen  the  final  let- 
ters, by  adding  the  word  yala,  which  fignifies  no- 
thing. If  in  a  conyerfation  they  only  repeat  this 
word,  once  or  twice,  they  think  they  ought  to  be 
cfleemed  for  it.  But  in  a  compofition  of  an  ele- 
gant nature,  the  Tartars  dare  not  ufe  it,  efpecially 
fince  the  emperor  has  difapproved  of  it ;  but  the 
authors,  who  would  avoid  it,  find  themfelves 
puzzled,  when  they  are  to  pafs  from  one  fubjedt 
to  another. 


CHAP.     XXXVIII. 

Of  the  province  of  Sirvan,  or  antient  Albania-, 
the  extent  of  this  province  ^  jertility  of  the 
foil,  the  fruits,  plants  and  Jlowers^  which 
grow  there  ;  the  particular  manner  of  culti- 
vating the  lands,  and  getting  in  their  har-. 
vejl'y  defcription  of  Chamake^  'Derbent  and 
Bakou. 

THE  province  which  at  this  day  is  called  Sir- 
van,  is  the  ancient  Albania,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  mount  Caucafus,  now  called  the  King'5 
mount  j  on  the  eaft  by  theCafpian  fea^  on  the 
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fouth  by  the  river  of  Cyrus,  above  its  union  with 
the  Araxes,  and  by  a  river,  which  difembogues  it- 
felf  into  the  Cyrus,  called  by  ancient  geographers 
Azaron,  on  that  fide  of  Sirvan  which  borders  on 
Georgia.  It  is  about  thirty  leagues  from  north  to 
fouth,  as  broad  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  contains 
but  three  cities,  Chamake,  Derbent,  and  B^kou  ; 
the  reft  are  but  villages,  of  which  there  are  about 
fixty  inhabited  by  Armenians. 

Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolomy  agree  that  Alba- 
nia is  fituated  betwixt  mount  Caucafus,  the  Caf- 
pian  fea,  and  the  river  Cyrus,  and  thefe  bounda-^ 
ries  have  not  been  changed  fmce  their  time^  but 
they  do  not  agree  in  other  particulars. 

Ptolomy  fuppofes  a  great  diftance  betwixt  th^ 
mouths  of  Cyrus  and  Araxes,  Plutarch  in  the 
life  of  Pompey  is  uncertain,  whether  thefe  two 
rivers  fall  into  the  fea  by  the  fame  mouth,  or  whe- 
ther they  do  not  fall  feparately,  near  to  each  other. 
Pliny  fays,  that  according  to  the  moft  common 
opinion,  Cyrus  carries  with  it  the  Araxes,  twenty 
Jeacrues  before  it  falls  into  the  fea  5  and  it  is  true 
tihat^the  Araxes  lofes  its  name,  about  twenty  leagues 

from  the  fea,  ,     .  t 

According  to  Pliny,  Albania  was  watered  with 
feveral  rivers,  which  difembogued  into  the  Caf- 
pian  fea,  among  others,  with  the  Cyrus,  Camby- 
fes,  Alhanus,  Cafius,  andGernus,  the  four  laft  of 
which  are  nqt  to  be  found  at  prefect,  unlefs  they 
are  reduc'd  to  rivulets. 

The  Pirfahade  is  the  only  river  in  Sirvan,  runs 
above  Chamake,  and  has  a  large  channel  which  is 
only  fiird  by  the  melting  of  the  fnow.  This  river 
has  been  divided  into  three  branches,  one  of  which 
flowed  near  the  city  garden,  tho'  all  three  furnifh'd 
bi^t  a  little  water. 
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Ptolomy  reckons  up  a  great  number  of  cities  in 
Albania,  and  in  the  province  of  Capulaca,   which 
JPliny  thinks  was  the  qapital,  and  gave  its  name 
to  the  province. 

But  we  mufl  fay  of  thofe  cities  what  Ptolomy 
faid  of  the  rivers ;  for  if  thefe  cities  ever  fubfifted, 
Chey  are  now  no  more. 

Strabo  appears  more  to  be  believ'd  than  Pliny, 
when  he  fays  that  the  Afiatic  Albanians  liv'd  in 
the  manner  of  t;{ie  Nomades,  without  towns  or 
fix'd  habitations^  employing  themfelves  folely  in 
Jbreeding  anci  feeding  cattle. 

Sirvan  is  a  province  of  Perfia,  of  which  Cha- 
inake  is  the  capital,  and  the  refidence  of  the  kan, 
the  Per fi an  name  for  a  governor.  Derbent  and 
Bakou  are  two  f mall  feparate  ftates,  under  princes 
ilil'd  fultans,  who  are  yaffals  of  tl^e  king  of 
Perfia.  Derbent  Ihuts  up  the  entry  of  Albania  o;i 
the  north,  takes  up  about  a  league  from  Cau- 
pfus  to  the  fea,  and  is  probably  what  Ptolomy  calif 
the  gates  of  Albania.  Strabp  talks  of  a  wall  built 
:pear  this  place  to  prevent  the  irruption  of  favage 
people  who  liy'd  beyond  it^  and  this  long  wall, 
where  ruins  are  yet  fetn  on  tfie  mountain,  and 
which  the  inhabitants  fay  reach'd  the  Euxin  fea, 
may  have  been  what  Ptolomy  calls  the  gates  of 
'Albania. 

The  inhabitants  boaft  of  haying  Alexander  fo^ 
the  founder  of  their  city,and  maintain  that  this  is  the 
Alexandria  which  that  conqueror  built  near  Cauca- 
fus.  Quin^us  Curtiu$  and  Arrian  report,  that  the 
Macedonians,  to  Hatter  Alexander,  took  away  the 
name  Caucafus  from  the  Scythians,  and  that  Alex- 
ander'near  this  mountain  built  a  ci^y,  to  which  he 
gave  his  own  name. 

^  But  it   is  certain  Alexander  never  enter'd  Alba- 
Kia,  which  was  covcr'd  by  that  part  of  Med  ia 
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which  Atropatos  preferv'd  from  his  rapid  con- 
quefts.  Atropatos  was  a  lieutenant  of  Darius,  and 
that  part  of  Media  which  he  preferv'd  was  call'^d 
Atropatenian  Media,  of  which  he  always  continu'd 
jnafter,  and  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  his  fucceffors 
were  ftill  in  polTefrion  of  it.  This  part  of  Media 
is  what  is  called  at  this  day  Guylan. 

Derbent  is  fituated  on  the  declivity  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  defended  by  a  caftle  built  a  little  above  it, 
where  the  fultan  refidcs.  The  plain  down  to  the 
iea  retains  the  name  of  the  Grecian  city,  and  we 
<only  fee  a  few  ruins  in  theplowM  lands. 

It  is  alfo  obferv'd,  that  Derbent  is  not  what  was 
called  the  gates  of  Caucafus,  which  according  to 
Pliny  were  oppofite  to  Harmaflis,  the  capital  of 
Iberia.  Thefe  gates  were  a  great  work  of  nature, 
for  we  fee,  fays  Pliny,  the  mountains  naturally  fe- 
parated  to  form  a'  paffage  betwixt  them,  but  the 
people  who  inhabit  on  this  fide  the  paiTage,  dread- 
ing the  irruptions  of  a  numerous  people  who  liv'd 
beyond  it,  clos'd  this  entrance  with  bars  of  iron  as 
thick  as  beams,  under  which  flow'd  the  river  Yro- 
donis.  Not  content  with  this  defence,  they  built 
upon  the  rock  a  caftle  call'd  Camania,  which  fe- 
cur'd  them  from  their  enemies. 

Strabo,  who  exadly  defcribes  four  ways  of  en- 
tering into  Iberia,  fays  nothing  that  feems  to  have 
the  leaft  relation  with  thefe  memorable  gates, 
but  perhaps  they  were  not  made  in  his  time. 
Towards  the  north,  adds  he,  and  on  the  fide  of  the 
JSfomades,  three  days  are  requifite  to  afcend  the 
mountain,  and  then  defcend  into  a  narrow  paf- 
fage where  the  river  Aragus  flows.  The  extremi- 
ties of  this  paffage  are  fortified  with  a  good  wall 
,o.n  the  fide  of  Albania,  and  there  is  a  way  former- 
ly cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  a  marlh  to  be  paffed 
,on  the  fide  of  Armenia.     This  is  a  neck  or  ftrait, 
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where  the  Araxegus  falls  into  the  Cyrus.  Above 
the  junflion  of  thefe  rivers,  and  upon  the  moun- 
tains, are  the  cities  of  Harmozica,  Saumara,  or 
Subamara ;  the  firft  near  the  Cyrus,  and  the  other 
near  the  Aragus.  It  was  thro'  this  palTage  that 
Pompey,  and  afterwards  Canidus,  palTed  into 
Iberia. 

Bakou  is  fifteen  leagues  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Cyrus,  upon  the  fhore  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  to 
which  this  gives  its  name  ;  for  it  is  often  called  the 
fea  of  Bakou. 

The  adjacent  country  is  of  a  light  foil,  and 
abounding  with  faffron,  but  its  principal  riches 
confift  in  its  mines,  which  are  wells,  from  which 
they  draw  naphtha  in  fuch  abundance,  and  with  fo 
much  profit,  that  they  afiure  us,  the  king's  reve- 
nues from  it,  amount  yearly  to  ten  thoufand  to- 
mans, or  fix  hundred  thoufand  abaffis  -,  each  abaf- 
fis  is  worth  about  twenty  pence,  and  each  toman 
about  four  pounds 

The  naphtha,  which  is  a  kind  of  oil,  rifes  with 
the  water,  from  which  they  feparate  it,  and  draw 
it  ofFby  pipes ;  there  js  a  black  and  a  white  fpecies 
of  it,  and  the  latter  being  efteem'd  the  beft  and 
propereft  for  fale,  is  tranfported  to  foreign  coun* 
tries,  whereas  the  fbrmer  is  confirmed  at  home 
in  fuch  plenty,  that  they  burn  it  in  lamps,  and 
put  wicks  into  it  as  thick  as  the  thumb. 

Sirvan  agrees  with  the  eiogium  Strabo  gives  of 
'Albania  ;  for  the  air  is  wholfome  and  temperate. 
The  neighbouring  mountains  covered  with  fnow, 
and  the  fea  breezes,  moderate  the  heat ;  befides,  the 
whole  country  is  unequal  and  mountainous,  which 
contributes  to  keep  the  air  in  motion,  and  confe- 
quently  to  purify  and  cool  it.  The  winters  are 
commonly  more  moid  than  coki,  and  the  fnows 
which  fall  there  do  not  lye  lon^  on  the  g-round. 
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Fine  weather,  rain,  and  fnow  have  their  regular 
feafons  according  to  the  neceflities  of  the  cHmate; 
(b  that  if  all  the  years  be  not  equally  plentiful, 
none  are  abfolutely  barren,  or  infufficient  to  fup-^ 
port  the  inhabitants,  who  often  negledt  part  of 
their  harveft. 

The  lands  are  fo  good  that  they  have  no  need  of 
manuring,  but  are  only  left  fallow  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  infpring  they  give  them  the  firft  opening.  The 
hufbandman  always  puts  in  the  plough  five  pair  of 
whofe  yoke  is  as  long  again  as  thofe  of  Eu- 


oxen, 


rope,  but  of  lighter  wood.  The  labourer  fits  upon 
the  yoke  of  the  two  firft  oxen,  and  regulates  their 
motions.  The  plough  has  but  one  fmall  fide 
wheel,  and  the  plough  (hare  enters  no  further  than 
is  neceffary  to  turn  up  the  clods  fiU'd  with  the 
roots  of  grafs  and  weeds,  which  have  fprung  up 
during  its  lying  fallow  Thefe  clods  remain  all 
fummer  thus  expos'd  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  which 
reduce  them  to  a  very  light  earth. 

The  fecond  ploughing  is  in  autumn,  in  which 
they  likewife  employ  five  pair  of  oxen,  with  this 
difference,  that  each  pair  draws  a  particular  plough, 
and  thefe  five  ploughs  make  five  furrows,  which 
perpendicularly  cut  thofe  made  in  the  fpring. 
The  ploughs  are  foUow'd  by  a  man,  who  fows 
the  feed  mix'd  with  earth,  that  too  much  of  it 
may  not  fall  in  one  place;  and  at  the  time  of  the 
harveft  the  reapers  cover  their  bodies  with  fheep<« 
fkins,  tofave  themfelves  from  the  ftings  of  gnats. 
Without  ftooping  they  cut  the  ftraw  about  a  foot 
beneath  the  ears,  which  they  carry  away  on  a 
fledge,  and  tread  out  the  corn  with  horfes  ;  but 
the  fifth  part  of  the  corn  is  for  the  owner  of  the 
land,  and  the  reft  for  the  husbandman.  This  corn 
is  very  beautiful,  and  makes  fine  bread,  tho*  they 
ufe  no  fieves,  nor  feparate  the  bran  from  the  corn. 

The 
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The  great  quantity  of  Uraw  which  remains  on 
the  ground  after  harveft  is  not  ufekfs,  fince  they 
either  cut  it  at  the  end  of  autumn  for  fuel,  or  for 
food  for  their  cattle,  or  t\{t  fet  fire  to  it  to  bum 
the  rats,  which  are  fo  very  numerous,  and  caufc 
fuch  a  ravage,  that  without  the  plentiful  rains 
which  regularly  fail,  they  would  be  oblig'd  to 
abandon  their  couRtry, 

A  part  of  the  tillage  is  managM  By  a  kind  of 
Tai-tars  call'd  Turquemis,  becaufe  they  are  of  the 
Turkilh  fed.  They  live  in  tents,  which  they  ered 
in  the  winter  m  the  plains,  and  in  fummer  on  the 
tops  of  the  mountains.     The  greateil  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  thi^  province  were  formerly  tranf- 
ported  to  the  other  extremity  of  Perfia,  which  lies 
m  the  mountains  betwixc   Belk-kaboul,  and  Can- 
dahar,  where   they  have   preferved   their  ancient 
name,    and    are   cali'd   with    very  little  change, 
Akvans.     But  tlie  favagenefs  of  the  place  has  per- 
verted    their     natures ;    for    they     are    become 
robbers,  and  are  formidable  -to  the  .caravans  which 
travel  into  the  Indies. 

The  vines,  without  oultivatlon,  bear  excellent 
grapes,  of  which  they  might  make  excellent  wine^ 
did  they  not  at  the  vintage  mix  them  with  about 
a  tenth  part  of  water.  The  black  grape  is  of  two 
kinds,  the  one  very  little,  the  other  very  larger  thq 
white  is  without  flones,  and  has  the  relilh  of  muf- 
catel.  There  is  not  in  ail  Sirvan  either  a  vault  or 
cellar,  fo  that  they  bury  their  veffels  in  the  gar- 
den or  court,  draw  their  wine  as  they  do  water^, 
and  when  a  veffel  is  empty,  they  content  them- 
feives  with  walhing  it,  without  removing  it  from 
its  place. 

The  fruit-trees,  which  are  of  all  kinds,  grow 
promifcuoully  in  the  mountains  and  forells  as  well 
as  in  the  plains,  and  their  fruit  is  as  good  as  can 

be 
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be  expelled  from  uncultivated  trees  ;  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  Sirvan  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  graft- 
ing and  inoculating.  They  have  almoft  all  thtf 
fruits  found  in  Europe;  but  the  wood  ufed  by  car- 
penters, and  for  fuel,  is  only  to  be  had  in  the 
mountains,  from  whence  they  are  obliged  to  bring 
it. 

Pulfes  are  here  very  plentiful,  as  well  as  fruits; 
there  are  melons,  cucumbers,  afparagus,  and,  in 
general,  all  kitchen  herbs  and  roots  found  in 
Europe  -,  but  it  feems  as  if  nature  defigned  Sirvan 
for  the  faffron  country,  efpecially  about  Bakou, 
where  the  foil  is  extremely  light.  They  do  not  fell 
faffron  pure,  but  mix  it  in  a  pan  with  a  little  wax, 
and  then  cut  it  out  in  fmall  cakes. 

All  the  country  is  covered  with  odoriferous 
herbs,  fuch  as  thyme,  marjoram,  balm  with  yel- 
iov/  flowers,  from  which  they  draw  an  excellent 
cordial. 

Among  thofe  different  plants,  there  is  a  remark- 
able one  which  grows  on  the  fides  of  the  mountain 
ipidrakou,  about  three  quarters  of  a  league  from 
Chamake.     Its  ftem  is  very  high,  and  as  thick  as  a 


the   top,  as  wide  as  a 
dJffufes 
autumn. 


a  very  agreeable 
and  revives 


la 


man's  leg  ;  it  fpreads   at 
fmall   wind-mill,    and 
fmell,  but  dries  up  in 
;he  fpring. 

The  fields  are  adorned  with  a  thoufand  flowers, 
and  their  tulips  are  very  fine  -,  fome  being  yellow 
and  fmall,  and  others  red  and  large,  which  have  a 
JDlack  yellow  ground  *,  and  if  thefe  colours  were 
mixed  in  the  leaves,  it  would  be  the  finefl  flower 
in  the  world.  It  is  feen  every  where,  not  only 
In  tilled  or  corn  fields,  but  even  in  the  high- ways  ; 
and  rofe  and  caper  trees  grow  fpontaneoully  in  the 
forefls,  and  among  the  cops. 

The 
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The  lands  which  are  untilled,  noiirifh  innumer- 
able herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  fheep.  Oxen  are 
made  ufe  there  for  carriages,  and  bear  the  burdens 
on  their  backs. 

They  have  two  different  methods  in  Sirvan  of 
managing  horfes.  When  the  Tartars  come  there 
to  tradc^  they  let  their  horfes  feed  at  large  in  the 
plains,  and  thefe  horfes  continue  together  like  a 
flock  of  fheep,  and  will  never  quit  each  other! 
The  Perfians,  on  the  contrary,  take  great  care  of 
theirs  ^  for  they  always  cover  them  with  a  thick 
cloth,  both  in  fummer  and  winter  ;  and  if  they 
turn  them  out  to  grafs,  they  tie  them^  or  put  a 
great  clog  to  their  feet.  When  the  grafs  f^afon  is 
over,  they  only  give  them  towards  the  evening  a 
faek  Qf  ftraw  cut  fmall,  with  four  or  five  handfuls 
of  barley,  yet  thefe  horfes,  with  loads  on  their 
backs,  will  travel,  without  refting,  twelve  or  fif- 
teen long  leagues  in  a  day  j  and  what  is  very  com- 
modious is,  that  ten, or  twelve  loads  of  ftraw,  aqd 
half  a  load  of  barley,  will  maintain  two  hundred 
horfes  two  days  march. 

Befides  domeftic  animals,  the  forefts  are  full  of 
wild  boars,  ftags,  fo^es,  and  wolves.  There  is  at 
Chamake  a  confiderable  trade  in  foxes  fkins  for  Af- 
tracan.  Larks  and  quails  are  fcarcer  in  Sirvan  than 
in  Europe;  but  as  a  recompence,  partridges  are 
very  common,  as  well  as  buftards,  heathcocks, 
and  pheafants ;  and  there  are  likewife  geefe,  ducks, 
pigeons  and  cranes.  Storks  come  there  in  fum- 
mer to  build  their  nefts,  and  bring  up  their  young, 
but  foon  after  difappear. 

When  the  winter  becomes  fliarp,  one  may  pur- 
chafe  four  heathcocks  for  ^y^  pence,  a  buftard  for 
five  or  fix,  and  a  live  pheafant  for  ten  pence  •,  thefe 
birds  thrufling  their  heads  into  the  fnow,  and  fuf- 
ienng  thcmfelves  to  be  taken, 
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.  A  country  fo  happy,  and  which  furnifhes  fo  li- 
berally every  thing  which  renders  life  commodious 
and    agreeable,     is   inhabited   by   a  poor  mifer- 
able  people,    either  becaufe  their  natural  lazinefs 
hinders  them  from  profiting  by  the   (lores   which 
nature  offers  them,    or  becaufe  they  are  impove- 
rifhed  by  the  excefllve  taxes  laid  upon   them  •,  for 
it  is  faid  that  the  king  of  Perfia  annually  draws  out 
of  Sirvan  two  millions  of  abaflis;    the  common 
food  of  the  inhabitants  is  garden  herbs  and  fruits. 
Their  mod   delicate  repafts  confift  of  rice,  four 
curds  and  cheefe.     Their  cloathing  is  coarfe  ftufF 
like  a  caflbck,  under  which  they  wear  a  loofe  (hirt, 
and  few  of  them  have  another  for  change,  which 
makes  them   to  be  eaten   up  with  vermin ;  but 
what   is   moft  aftonifhing   is,  that  they  fuffer  fo 
patiently  their  bad  company,  that  they  never  give 
themfelves  any  trotible  to  be  freed  of  them. 

Their  ihoes  are  made  of  the  flcin  of  an  ox*s 
head,  or  the  head  of  a  wild  boar,  and  rifing  pret^ 
ty  high  on  the  foot,  are  tied  with  cords. 

They  are  efteemed  cheats  and  lyars  ;  and  it  is 
faid  of  them,  that  they  are  perfuaded  without  a 
lye,  no  bufinefs  can  fuccced ;  but  in  other  refpe(fls 
they  behave  themfelves  tolerably. 

There  are  three  languages  fpoken  in  the  coun- 
try ;  the  Turkilh,  which  is  the  moft  common  ; 
the  corrupt  Perfian,  and  the  Armenian  ;  all  of 
which  they  learn,  and  fpeak  thefe  three  languages 
without  confufion. 

In  Sirvan  the  different  nations  are  diflinguifhed 
by  the  different  head-drefTes.  As  the  Perfians  love 
the  red  turbant,  they  call  them  kefcl-bafchi,  or  red- 
caps •,  the  Armenians  kara-bafchi,  black-caps ; 
and  the  Georgians,  who  have  a  very  little  bonnet,, 
bafchi-achouk,  bare  heads. 

Let' 
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Let  us  proceed  to  the  defcription  of  Chamake^ 
which  was  formerly  no  more  than  a  fortrefs  fur- 
rounded  with  a  walJ,  with  turrets  here  and  there, 
of  which  there  nothing  remains   now    but   a   few 
ruins,     The  city  is  enlarged  on  the  fouth-fide,  and 
extending  over  five  or  fix  little  hills,  is  cpite  open, 
without  walls  or  ditches,  and  compofed   of  about 
feven  thoufand  houfes,  fome  of  which  are  buiit  of 
ilone,  with  earth  inftead  of  mortar  ;  but  the  great- 
eft  part  are  only  of  earth  and  clay,  tho'  fome  have 
a  railed  roof,  covered  with  boards,  inftead  of  flate 
or  tile,  and  others  have  flat  roofs.     Thefe  are  of 
one  ftory,  having  the  door  and    windows  on  the 
fame  fide,  and  feveral  houfes  have  only  the  door  to 
give  them  light-,  as  thefe  flat  roofs  are  only  of  pre- 
pared   earth,  with    a    mixture  of  chopped  ftravv, 
and   laid    about  a  foot  thick  on  little  pofts  or 
beams,    they  cannot  ftop   the  rains,  if  they  con- 
tinue any  conftdcrable  time,  but  the  whole  houfe  is 
deluged. 

People  of  eafy  fortunes  take  the  precaution  of 
having  a  tin  roof,  and  that  the  fun  may  not  pre- 
judice it,  they  fmeer  it  with  naphtha. 

There  is  not  in  all  Chamake  any  public  building 
worth  notice,  nor  one  fine  mofque,  and  yet  it  is  a 
town  of  great  trade,  and  the  llorehoufe  of  Muf- 
covy  and  Perfia.  TheMufcovites  have  a  magazine 
there,  and  bring  to  it  tin,  copper,  fkins,  furs,  and 
other  merchandizes  from  their  country.  The  Per- 
fians  and  Indians  there  fell  their  ftuffs,  filks,  and 
cottons,  with  embroidery  in  gold  and  filver,  and 
variety  of  coftly  flowering  and  ornaments.  The 
Tartars  bring  hither  horfes  and  flaves,  and  there  is 
a  market  where  feveral  ftreets  meet  together,  with 
fhops  on  each  fide  fhaded  from  the  fun. 

As  for  the  religions  publicly  exercifed  at  Cha- 
make they  are  almoft  of  all  forts  5  mahometifm  is 

pre- 
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predominant,  but   is   divided  into  two  feds,  viz. 
that  of  Jonis  and    Cahis,  or  J'ehais  v  the   one  are 
followeFS  of  Omar,  and  the  others  of  Aii,  and  they, 
continually  curfe  and  deteft  each  other. 

The  Jews  have  a  fynagogue,  and  the  Indians  a 
pagod,  and  thefe  lad,  who  are  in  number  about 
two  hundred,  carry  on  the  greatell  trade,  and  are 
the  richeft  merchants. 

The  Chriftians  who  inhabit  the  city  are  Arme- 
nians, and  have  not  above  two  hundred  houfes, 
and  the  Mufcovites  have  a  chapel  in  their  magazine. 
The  priefts  of  both  thefe  nations  are  drefs'd  in 
green,  and  have  this  in  common,  that  they  love 
wine  exceffively. 

The  governor  of  the  city  and  all  the  pro:?ince, 
has  the  title  of  kan,  and  the  magiilrate  who  is  in- 
truflcd  with  the  police  and  the  adminiflration  of 
juftice  is  called  kalenter. 

It  rarely  happens  that  Sirvan  is  expos'd  to  the 
calamities  of  war ;  for  tho*  it  is  at  the  extremity 
of  Perfia,  its  fituation  fecures  it ;  for  mount  Caij- 
cafus  is  a  rampart  which  enemies  cannot  break 
thro'  ;  notwithftanding  which,  the  king  of  Perfia, 
for  the  fake  of  peace  from  this  quarter,  gives  a 
penfion  of  thirty-five  thoufand  aballis  to  the  cham- 
kal;  for  thus  they  call  the  prince  of  the  Lefchi, 
a  Tartar  nation  who  inhabit  beyond  the  moun- 
tains in  the  Dagueftan,  whence  they  fay  that  Lcf- 
chus,  firft:  prince  of  Poland,  came. 

In  this  place,  and  all  over  Perfia,  they  cele- 
brate, during  ten  days,  the  memory  of  UiTain 
the  fonof  Ali.  In  the  nine  firft  days  we  fee  little 
beggars,  half  naked,  befmeer*d  with  black,  and 
divided  into  companies,  run  up  and  down  the 
city  with  drums,  finging  and  bawling  out  with 
all  their  ftrength,  Ufiain  !  Uflain !  On  the  tenth 
day  they  carry  thro'  the  flreets   a  child  upon  a 

kind 
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kind  of  bier,  fupported  by  twenty  men.  The  bier 
is  ornamented  with  rich  fluffs  a)id  looking-glafTes, 
ivhich  make  them  flill  moi^e  fplendid.  The 
child  counterfeits  death,  that  he  may  reprefent 
UfTafn,  and  during  the  procefTion,  trumpets,  drums, 
and  the  fhouts  of  the  people,  make  a  hideous  noife. 
This  burlefque  ceremony  is  changed  the  following 
day  into  a  battle,  which  is  fought  in  the  great 
market  place  of  the  city,  which  is  above  live  hun- 
dred paces  long,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  broad. 

The  city  is  divided  into  two  parties  ;  the  one 
called  Leideris,  and  the  other  Clahmedautais,  from 
the  names  of  two  brothers,  formerly  princes  of 
Chamake.  The  combatants  are  armed  with  flicks 
of  half  a  pike  length,  with  flings,  and  even  fire- 
arms, fo  that  the  battle  never  ends  without  blood- 
fhed.  The  governors  endeavour  to  flop  this  dif- 
order  ;  but  they  cannot  curb  the  youth,  who  glory 
in  fignalizing  themfelves  in  this  fkirmifh. 


CHAP.    XXXIX. 

^he  loadjlone  ufed  by  the  Chinefe  phyjiclans  ;  pro-^ 
perfies  which  they  attribute  to  bellevedere  j 
the  Chinefe  camphire ;  manner  of  their  ex- 
tracing  it  from  the  tree^  and  preparing  it  5 
the  qualities  which  they  attribute  to  it. 


^^"^ HEY  fuccefsfully  ufe  the  loadftone  in  China 
i  againfl  all  fudden,  painful,  and  malignant 
tumors,  fince  Chinefe  phyficians  look  upon  this 
remedy  as  admirable  ;  becaufe,  as  they  judge,  it 
attracts  the  venom,  and  deflroys  the  evil  in  its  ori* 
gin.     They  take  fleel  filings,  that  are  made  as  fine 
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as  poflible,  and  throw  them  into  the  flrongell  vine- 
gar 'y  they  then  mix  both  well  together,  and  after 
three  or  four  boilings,  take  out  the  fteel,  and 
fpread  it  on  the  affeded  part,  after  which  they 
take  a  large  loadftone,  and  apply  it  often  to  the 
filings,  which  attract  the  hidden  caufe  of  the  ma- 
lady, and  difiipate  the  malignity  of  the  poifon. 
How  many  doubts  may  be  propofed  concerning 
this  remedy  ?  Can  the  load-ftone  vivifv  the  fteel 
filings,  as  it  does  the  needle  ?  Can  the  fteel  fil* 
ings  prepared  in  this  boiling  liquor  be  more  pro- 
per to  be  agitated  by  the  load-ftone  ?  Can  the 
acids  of  the  vinegar  with  which  it  is  impregnated, 
render  it,  by  a  new  arrangement  of  its  pores,  better 
prepared  for  the  motion  given  by  the  load-ftone  ? 
After  all,  may  it  not  happen,  that  the  load-ftone 
may  have  fome  virtue  againft  the  poifon,  which  it 
never  exerts,  but  conjointly  with  the  filings  im~ 
pregnated  with  the  acids  of  vinegar,  which  caufes 
a  particular  inipreffion  on  the  afFecled  part. 

From  the  properties  of  the  load-ftone^  let  us  pafs 
to  thofe  which  the  Chinefe  attribute  to  the  belle- 
vedere.  This  plant,  as  the  Chinefe  botanift  fays^ 
grows  in  the  end  of  Marcli,  or  the  beginning  of 
April  ;  its  fp routs,  when  they  are  eight  or  nine 
inches  high,  aflume  the  figure  of  a  child*s  fift, 
when  it  is  half  clofed  ;  it  extends  afterwards,  and 
pufties  out  an  infinity  of  branches,  ornamented 
with  leaves  like  thofe  of  flax.  Thefe  branches  gra* 
dually  become  round  as  they  crofs  each  other,  and 
are  naturally  difpofed  in  the  form  of  an  agreeable 
pyramid.  The  fame  author  adds,  that  the  leaves  of 
the  bellevedere,  while  they  are  tender,  have  a  juice 
of  an  agreeable  taite  •,  that  they  may  be  eaten  in  fal- 
lad  with  vinegar,  if  you  mix  but  fome  flices  of  gin- 
ger •,  that  being  prepared  as  other  pot-herbs,  and 
boiled  with  the  meat,  they  give  it  a  fine  and  ddi" 
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catetafte-,  that  when  it  is  in  all  its  beauty,  it 
kaves  become  hard,  but  that  then  they  find  in  its 
ftalk  and  root  a  food  that  will  fupply  the  neceffity 
of  life  in  years  of  famine.  When  the  plant,  fay 
they,  is  arrived  at  its  natural  height,  they  feparate 
the  principal  flem,  and  draw  from  it  a  lixivium  of 
afhes,  which  foftens,  purifies,  and  cleanfes  it  from  the 
fldn  and  bark.  After  this  fleeping  they  expofe  it 
to  the  fun ;  and  when  it  is  dry,  they  boil  and  fea- 
fon  it.  As  for  the  root,  whofe  colour  inclines  ta 
violet,  they  take  off  the  fkin  in  filaments,  or  Ihreds, 
which  after  being  boiled,  are  eatable. 

But  what  they  principally  feek  is  the  white  fub- 
ftance  of  the  root,  which  they  eafily  reduce  x.6 
meal,  of  which  they  only  take  what  remains  in  a 
pafle  at  the  bottom  of  the  vefTel,  which  they  after- 
wards bake  in  little  loaves  or  rolls.  The  botanifl 
quotes  the  example  of  four  mountaineers,  who  liv- 
ing generally  on  the  leaves,  flems,  and  roots  of 
bellevedere,  which  their  country  furnillied  in  plen- 
ty, preferved  themfelves  in  perfed  health  to  ex- 
treme old  age. 

Befides,  this  author  advifes,  that  to  render  the 
bellevedere  more  plentiful  and  fubfliantial,  they 
fhould  fet  fire  to  thefe  mountains  which  are  cover- 
ed with  it,  fometimes  in  one  place,  and  fometimes 
in  another,  becaufc  its  own  afhes  enrich  its  plants, 
and  give  them  a  more  nutritive  juice. 

He  then  proceeds  to  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
this  plant.  The  bellevedere,  fays  he,  has  no  hurt- 
ful or  malignant  quality,  is  cold  by  nature,  of  a 
fweet  tafle,  full  of  benign  juice,  frees  from  excef- 
five  internal  heats,  is  diuretic,  opens  the  urinary 
pafiages,  and  procures  fleep  •,  being  toafted,  reduc- 
ed to  a  powder,  and  taken  in  a  draught  to  about 
two  drachms,  it  expells  flatulencies  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  is  a  wholfome  remedy  againil  all  diftem- 
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pefs  C3ufed  by  exceflive  heatSi  In  a  word,  the 
root  ot  the  plant  reduced  to  afhes,  dilTolved  in  a 
little  oil,  and  applied  to  the  bite  of  ferpents^  and 
other  venomous  infedls,  deadens  the  poifon,  draws 
it  out^  and  cures  the  wound.  The  Chinefe  phyfi- 
cian  has  neither  recourfe  to  faks^  acidsj  nor  alka- 
lies^  whether  intrinfical  to  the  plant,  or  chemically 
extraded  from  it,  but  only  relates  plainly  its  ef- 
fects^ artd  leaves  to  fkilful  chemiftsto  feek  out  and 
unravel  the  hidden  caufes  of  thenii 

it  thefe  effedls  be  true,  fuch  difcoveries,  fimple 
ias  they  are,  ought  to  induce  our  European  che- 
mifts  and  phyficians,  to  make  different  experiments^ 
to  convince  themfelves  of  the  properties  of  this 
plant,  which,  perhaps^  is  only  negleded,  becaufe 
we  are  ignorant  of  its  virtues. 

What  we  are  about  to  relate  of  camphire^  will 
not  appear  lefs  amazing,  or  interefting,  than  what 
We  have  related  of  the  bellevedere.  We  are  perv' 
fuaded  in  Europe^  that  this  precious  gum  diilils 
from  the  ftem  and  branches  of  the  treej  and  is  col- 
led:ed  near  the  foot  of  it,  where  they  take  it  up 
mixed  with  earth.  The  didionary  of  arts  takes  it 
for   a   truth,  that   this  gum   diftils  from  a  tree* 

They  bring,    fays  the  author,  camphire   from 

China  into  Europe  entirely  crude,  and  in  cakes  j 

but  as  it  has   not   pafifed  the  fire,  it  is  reputed 

coarfe,  and  is  fo  in  reality." 

The  extract  of  a  Chinefe  book  lately  publifhed, 
affords  fuch  difcoveries  on  this  fubjecft  as  deferve 
attention  \ '  for  the  book  has  great  authority,  and 
was  printed  by  the  order  and  care  of  the  emperor 
Changi,  who  has  inferted  in  it  his  own  fefledions. 
They  cite  a  great  number  of  learned  men,  who  have 
b?en  the  authors,  or  revifers  of  the  work  ;  and 
affure  uSj  that  the  camphire  brought  from  China, 
does  not  drop  to   the   ground,  as  it  happens  in 
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other  refinous  trees,  which  for  their  own  prefenra-- 
tion  only  difcharge  what  is  too   unduous    in  their 
fubftance  ;  and  that  it  does  not  diftil    from  the 
top  of  the  tree  to  the  bottom,  by  an  incifion  whicb 
they    made  in   it.     They   would   ufe    this  art  ia 
China,  if  they  could  do  it  with  fuccefs ;  for  fuch 
inGifions  mads  in  refmotis  trees  are  much  ufed  ia 
that  country.     In.  the  article  preceding  that  which 
treats  of  camphire,  it  is  related,  that  to  lofe  no- 
thing of  the  varni(h,  they  always  fix  to  the  place 
of  the  tree,  where  the  incifion  is  made,  a  little  tube, 
and  to  it  a  veffel,    which  prevents  the  mixture  of 
dirt  and  foulnefs,  and  as  much  as  poffible,  the  eya- 
poration  of  the  diflilling  juice.     In  another  articley 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  pine-tree,  which  fur- 
nifhes  a  refin,  to   which  they  attribute  great  vir- 
tues, they  fpeak  of  a  method    of  incifion,  which 
perhaps  is  unknown   in  Europe.     They  dig  the 
earth,  fays  the  author,  round   about   an  old  pine- 
tree,  and  uncover   one  of  its  principal  roots,  in 
which  they  make  an  incifion,  from  whence  diftils  a 
fpirituous  juice  ;    but  they   muft  take  care,  that 
during  the  operation,  the  place  above  the  root  be 
covered,  that  the  light  of  the  fun  or  moon  never 
reach  it  •,  without  doubt  the  defign  of  this  method 
is  to  extract  from  the  pine  a  liquor  which  is  natu- 
rally fluid,  and  will  continue  fo. 

But  it  is  in  a  quite  different  manner  that  they 
extract  camphire  in  China  from  the  tree  called  te- 
hang  •,  for  they  take,  fays  the  Chinefe  author,  frefh 
branches  from,  this  tree,  cut  them  into  fmall  parts, 
and  freep  them  three  days  and  nights  in  foft  water. 
Vv  hen  they  have -been  macerated  in  this  manner,, 
they  throw  them  into  a  kettle  where  they  are  boil- 
ed, during  which  time,  they  perpetually  ftir  them 
with  a  flick  of  willow-wood  j  and  when  they  lee 
that  the  particles  of  this  juice  adhere  copioufly  to 
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the  ftick  in  form  of  a  hoaT-frofl,  they  ilrain  it  off, 
taking  care  to  throw  away  the  lees,  or  fediment. 
Then  this  juice  is  gently  pour'd  into  a  new  var- 
niflied  earthen  veilel,  where  they  leave  it  for  a 
night,  and  on  the  next  day  find  the  juice  coagulat- 
ed, and  become  a  kind  of  mafs. 

In  order  to  purify  this  firll  produ6llon,  they  ufe 
a  copper  bafon,  look  for  fome  old  mud  wall,  of 
which  they  take  a  pare,  and  reduce  it  to  a  very 
Fine  powder.  They  put  this  powder  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bafon,  and  upon  this  bed  of  earth  they  fpread 
another  of  camphire,  and  thus  difpofe  them  alter- 
nately to  the  number  four-,  and  on  the  lad,  which 
is  finely  pulverized,  they  make  a  covering  of  the 
leaves  of  the  plant  called  poho,  or  penny- royal.  The 
copper  bafon  being  thus  filled,  is  covered  with  ano- 
ther bafolt^  and  they  take  care  that  both  are  exact- 
ly clofed  •,  and  that  they  may  exadlly  fit  each  other, 
they  fecure  them  at  the  edges  with  a  yellow  earth, 
which  unites  them  flrongly  together. 

The  bafon  being  full  of  this  mixture.5  tkey  place 
It  on  the  fire,  which  muft  be  regular,  equal,  and 
neither  too  ftrong,  nor  too  weak  ;  but  practice  a- 
lone  can  teach  the  due  proportion.  We  mufl  take 
care  that  the  earth  which  joins  the  bafons,  holds 
both  clofe,  and  leaves  no  chink,  for  fear  the  fpi- 
rituous  parts  fhould  efcape,  which  would  ruin  the 
whole  operation.  When  they  have  given  it  a  fuf- 
ficient  heat,  they  wait  till  the  bafons  are  cold,  and 
then  feparating  them,  they  find  the  camphire  fub- 
limed,  and  adhering  to  the  cover. 

If  the  operation  is  repeated  two  or  three  times, 
the  camphire  v/ill  come  out  in  beautiful  parcels. 
Whenever  they  chufe  to  make  ufe  of  it  in  certain 
quantities,  they  put  it  betv/ixt  two  earthen  velTels, 
•the  edges  of  which  they  bind  round  with  feverai 
folds  of  wet  paper,  and  keep  this  vefTel  over  a  mo- 
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derate  and  equal  fire  about  ap  hour  •,  then  letting 
the  veffel  cool,  the  c^mphire  is  found  in  its  per- 
fedlion,  and  fit  for  ufe, 

An  European  chemift  who  had  frefli  branches 
of  the  tehang  tree,  would  certainly  abridge  thefe 
operations,  with  fome  advantage  with  regard  to 
the  quantity  and  purity  of  this  gum,  Perhaps  alfo 
all  theChinefe  operations  have  their  particular  ufe, 
fince  they  know  how,  in  lefs  time,  and  at  a  fmaller 
expence,  to  fubU me  mercury  •,  fqr  inftance,  in  two 
xveli  luted  crucibles,  fuch  as  fiiver-fmiths  ufe  in 
the  fufion  of  filver. 

At  leafi,  we  cannot  fay  truly,  as  is  affirmed  in 
the  didionary  of  arts,  that  the  Chinefe  camphire 
is  brought  into  Europe  crude,  without;  having  pafT- 
ed  thro'  the  fire,  fince  we  find  that  it  is  fubjeded 
to  it  feveral  times,  tho'  it  may  happen,  that  the 
Chinefe,  to  increafe  the  quantity,  and  the  profit 
from  it,  fell,  or  have  fold  it  formerly  to  the  Euro- 
pean irierchants  in  crude  lumps ;  that  is  to  fay, 
after  a  flight  boiling  given  to  their  mafs,  or  mix- 
ture of  earth  and  camphire,  and  the  plant  penny- 
royal. The  form  of  the  camphire  cakes  imported 
from  Holland,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Lemery, 
refemble  the  cover  of  a  pot,  eafily  lays  a  founda- 
tion for  fuch  a  fufpicion. 

Befides,  this  manner  of  extrading  camphire 
from  the  inmoft  part  of  the  tree,  may  be  pradifed 
in  all  the  feafons  of  the  year ;  which  never  could 
be,  was  \t  extradted  hke  other  refins,  which  flow 
not  but  a  fhort  time.  Befides,  by  fhaking  the 
camphire  tree,  it  is  lefs  hurt  than  by  extrading 
its  juice  by  incifions,  which  are  always  preju- 
dicial. 

Whatever  the  camphire  is,  which  is  fold  to  the 
Europeans,  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  fhops  of  Pekin 
ih^y  fell  fome  yery  cheap,  which  yet  is  well  gra- 
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nukted,  fufficiently  pure,  very  fubtile,  eafily  eva- 
porated, and  when  inclofed  in  a  double  veffel  may 
be  preferved  a  long  time.  But  the  beft  Chmefe 
camphire,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chinefe  themfelves, 
cannot  be   compared  to  the    good   camphire   ot 

BcM-neo.  ^  ,.   ,      ,  •  . 

Micrht  not  one  procure  at  Canton  a  httle  plant 
of  the  camphire  tree,  and  tranfport  it  to  fome  ot 
the  French  iOands,  where  it  might  eafily  grow; 
and  it  may  poffibly  happen,  that  there  are  fome  ot 
them  there,  tho'  not  known. 

'Tis  faid  the  Chinefe  camphire  comes  from  Hol- 
Jand  into  France-,  fo  that,  perhaps,  the  Dutch 
have  found  it  in  their  own  iQands,  or  from  other 
parts  tranfported  the  trees,  which  bear  that  cam- 
phire, which  they  fell  under  the  name  of  Chinde 
camphire  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Chi- 
nefe <)f  Batavia  buy  it  in  China,  and  then  iell  it  to 

the  Dutch.  ,      i-n-  r 

They  had  reafon  to  fay,  in  the  di<aionary  oi 
arts,  that  the  Chinefe  camphire  is  extraded  from  a 
very  high  large  tree,  fome  of  which,  fays  the  Chi- 
nefe author,  are  found  one  hundred  and  three  cu- 
bits high,  and  fo  thick,  that  twenty  perfons  with 
extended  arms,  can  hardly  grafp  thein.  Thereare 
fome  feen  that  are  computed  to  be  three  hundred 
vears  old  ;  and  this  wood,  which  is  of  fervice  for 
ihe  conftruftion  of  houfes  and  fhips,  is  intermixed 
with  beautiful  veins,  and  feveral   fine  works   are 

made  of  it.  ,         ■      c  3 

'  This  tree  grows  faft,  and  about  its  toot  and 
iarc^er  roots,  tlioots  forth  fuckers  that  are  proper 
for  tranfplantation.  The  old  trunks  emit  fparks 
of  fire,  probably,  becaufe  this  wood,  which  is  rot- 
ten, and  full  of  worms,  produces  thofefalfe  fires, 
which  are  the  natural  effeds  of  the  effufionof  cam- 
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pborated  fpirits,  which  are  inflammable  by  the  leaft 
niotion,  when  continued  but  a  few  moments.  The 
iiame  is  fo  lubtile,  and  there  is  fo  little  fear  of  its 
communicating  itfelf,  that  the  fofteil  hairs  are  not 
itt  on  fire  by  it,  as  is'  proved  by  the  experiment 
of  burning  camphire  in  the  fpirits  of  wine  in  the 
cJoleit  places. 

It  now  remains  that  we  fhould  fpeak  of  the  vir- 
tues  which  the  Chinefe  afcribe  to  camphirc.     Tho' 
iays  the  fame  author,  it  is  fomewhat  acrid  and  hot' 
yet  It  IS  fo  far  from  being  hurtful  and  deftruflive, 
that  It  opens  the  feveral  veifels  of  the  body,  ferves 
to  diflblve  and  carry  off  the  phlegm  of  the  intef- 
tmes,  diffipates  the  impurities  of  the   blood,    re- 
moves theinconvenienciesarifing  from   cold  and 
hdmidity,    appeafes    violent    cholics,    the    colera 
morbus,  and  the  pains  of  the  heart  and  flomach. 
It  cures  tetters,  the  itch,  and  troublefome  cutane- 
ous diforders,  and  is  fuccefsfuljy  ufed    in  faften- 
mg  loofe  teeth,  and  is   fo   efficacious    a  remedy 
againa  worms,  that  it  delivers  thofe  who  are  fub- 
jed  to  them,  and  prevents  that  diforder  in  others. 
All  the  low  part  of  the  tree  impregnated  with  the 
iubftanceofthecamphire,  has  almoilall  its  quali- 
ties, in  a  much  inferior  degree.     This  wood  is  of  a 
moderately  ftarp  tafle,  and  may  be  ufed  internally 
without  any  apprehenfion   of  its   difordering   the 
itomach  or  abdomen  ;  and  if  there  is   any  violent 
indifpofition  m   thefe,  it  dries   up   the   humours 
which  caufe  it,  or  if  there  be  a  neceffity  of  throw- 
ing them  up  at  the  mouth,  this  effed  is  produced 
without  any  violent  efforts,  by  fwallowing  a  pretty 
rich  decoclion  of  the  powder  of  this  wood,    which 
alfo  refolves  indigeltions  after  meals.     Thofe  who 
are  troubled ^with  acid  erudlations,  ought  to  ufe  a 
uccodipn   of    this   wood  in    a   rice-wine,    which 
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is  weaker  than  fmall-beer.     Fomentations 
wood  remove  obilinate  troublefome 

the  feet. 

Let  us  finifh  thefe  obfervations  with  a  very  effi- 
cacious  remedy  ufed  againft   a  diftemper  of  the 
eyes,  which  is  very  extraordinary,  and  far  more 
common  in  China  than  in  Europe,  and  which  is 
called  ny(flalopia.     This  malady  is  fuch  an  afFedi- 
on  of  the  eyes  as  caufes  perfons  to  fee  well  in  the 
day,  imperfedly  in  the  evening,  but  nothing  at  all 
during  the  night.     The  acceffions  of  this   periodi- 
cal ditlemper,  which   is  thought  incurable  in  Eu- 
rope, come  on  at  the  approach  of  night.    Kimun- 
o-yen  is  the  name  v/hich  the  Chinefe  give  to  this 
diftemper,  and   the  three   letters  which  compofe, 
in  the  Chinefe  language,    this  word,    fignify    eyes 
fubjeft  to  be  darkened,  like  thofe  6f  fowls.     The 
Chinefe  imagine,   that  by  comparing  the  diforder- 
ed  eyes  of  the  patient  to  thofe  of  a   fowl,  v/hich 
are  darkened  towards  the  evening,    they  have  dif- 
clofed  the   myftery  of  this  diforder,  without  re~ 
flefting,  that  this  efFed  in  fowls  is  as  natural  as  the 
falling  of  the  eye-lids  in  a   pcrfon  opprefTed  with 

deep. 

But  the  cafe  is  not  the  fame  in  the  nyftalopia,, 
fmce  the  patient,  tho*  his  eyes  are  open,  fees  no- 
thing, but  gropes  about  even  in  the  places  to  which 
he  is  moft  accuftomed,  and  perceives  neither  in- 
flammation,  heat,  nor  the  leaft  twitchings  in  his 
eyes  :  and  if  he  be  placed  in  the  day-time  in  a  dark 
place,  with  the  leaft  light  he  fees  diftindly  •,  but 
when  the  night  comes  on  his  diforder  feizes  him  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  if  a  taper  be  prefented  to  him, 
he  perceives  no  objedt  enlightened  in  the  room* 
not  even  the  taper  itfelf ;  and  inftead  of  a  clear 
light,  he  perceives  nothing  but   a  large   blackiih 

globe. 
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globe,  without  any  luftre.  This  imperfea  fenfi- 
tion  feems  to  indicate,  that  the  membrane  of  the 
retma,  become  flaccid  and  obilruaed,  cannot,  for 
want  of  its  natural  fpring,  feel  the  gentle  impreffi- 
ons  of  the  vifual  rays,  and  is  only  agitated  by  fuch 
as  are  very  ilrong.  If  the  eye  is  darkened  gra^ 
dually  as  the  night  approaches,  it  is  not  enlighten- 
ed in  the  fame  manner,  nor  fuccefTively,  which  is  a 
comfort  to  the  patient ;  for  he  knows  that  the  fol- 
lowing day  his  fight  will  be  good  till  fun-fet.  The 
following  is  the  remedy  which  the  Chinefe  phyfi- 
cians  ufe  againft  this  diiorder. 

Take  the  liver  of  a  Iheep  that  has  a  black  head, 
put  it  with  a  knife  made  of  bamboo,  or  hard  wood ; 
take  out  the  nerves,  pellicules,  and  filaments  ^  then 
.cover  it  with  a  leaf  of  water-lily,  after  having  pow- 
dered it  with  a  little  good  fak-petre.     Then  put 
all  into  a  pot,  and  let  it  be  flowly  boiled ;  flir  it 
often  while  it  boils,  having  on  your  head  a  large 
linen  covering,  which  hangs  down  to  the  ground, 
that  the  fmoak  which  exhales   from   the  liver  in 
boiling  may  not  be  diffipated,  and   that  you  may 
receive  the  whole.     This  falutary  fteam  rifing  up 
to  your  eyes,  which  muft  be  kept  open,  will  make 
the  morbific  humour  diftil   from  them,    and  you 
will  be  cured.     If  you   fliould   ufe  this   remedy 
about  noon  you  will  find  yourfelf  in   the  evening 
perfedly  relieved  from  this  fymptom  j    but  fome, 
to  render  the  remedy  more  efficacious,    advife  the 
patient  to  eat  a  part  of  the  liver  thus  prepared,  and 
drink  the  broth  of  it ;  but  others  affirm,  that  this 
is  not  necefiary  ;  and  that  perfons  have  been  cured 
by  fumigating  themfelves  at  leifure  with  the  fmoak 
ol-  the  fheep's  liver  while  it  was  boiling  ;  and  that 
It  was  equally  ufelefs  to,  regard  the   colour  of  the 
Sieep,  whether  black  or  white. 

This 
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This  is  an  eafy,  fpeedy,  and  efficacious  remedy, 
whofe  virtue  has  been  experienced  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  Chinefe  for  a  malady  known  in  Europe, 
looked  upon  as  incurable  5  and  fhould  this  remedy 
fucceed  in  Europe,  China  mijft  be  judged  to  have 
made  it  a  beneficial  prefent, 


CHAP.    XL, 

"J^ke  Indians  opinions  about  the  tranfini^ration  oj 

fouls, 

MOST  of  the  Indians  believe  the  foul  to  be 
immortal,  ar4  fome  think  that  it  isaparticlc 
of  God  himfelf -,  byt  tho'  the  generality  of  them 
are  perfuaded  of  this  immortality  •,  yet  they  only 
prove  it  by  the  metempfychofis  or  tranf migration 
of  fouls  into  different  bodies. 

IS'ot  ojily  the  Itidiaqs  beyond  the  Ganges,  but 
the  people  of  Aracan,  Pegu,  Siam,  Camboya, 
Tonquin,  Cochinchina,  China,  and  Japan,  are  of 
the  fame  opinion,  and  fupport  it  by  the  fame  rea- 
fonings  as  the  other  Indians  do. 

We  even  find  in  America  fon^e  flight  traces  of 
the  trapfmigration  of  fouls ;  but  how  can  we  ac- 
count for  the  introduction  of  this  fenfelefs  notion 
among  a  people,  who  were  fo  long  unknown  to 
the  reft  of  the  world  ?  It  is  not  equally  furprifing, 
that  it  fhould  fpread  in  Africa  and  Europe.  The 
Egyptians  may  have  taught  i.t  to  the  Africans,  and 
Pythagoras,  the  head  of  the  Italian  fed,  had  efta- 
blifhed  it  in  feveral  nations,  but  particularly  in  the 
two  Gauls,  where  the  druids  looked  upon  it  as  the 
bafis  and  foundation  of  their  religion  ^  and  it  even 
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entered  their  policy,  fince  when  their  generals  de- 
figned  to  infpire  into  their  armies  a  contempt  of 
death,  they  afRired  them  that  their  fouls  would  no 
fooner  leave  one  body,  than  they  would  immediate- 
ly enter  another  to  aduate  it. 

^  This  doftrine  was  taught  in  the  infancy  of  Chri- 
flianity  by  theSimonian  heretics,  and  the  Bafilidians, 
the  Valentinians,  the  Marcionites,  the  Gnoftics^ 
Manich^ans,  and  even  many  Jews  embraced  this 
extravagant  fyftem  ♦,  fo  that  we  read  in  the  talmud, 
that  the  foul  of  Abel  palTed  into  the  body  of  Seth) 
and  afterwards  into  that  of  Mofes. 

Some  imagine,  that  this  dodirine  was  originally 
taught  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  that   from 
them  it  fpread  itfelf  to  the  Indies,  and  over  the 
reft  of  Afia.     Others,  on  the  contrary,  afcribe  the 
invention  of  it  to  the  Indians,  who  afterwards  com- 
municated it   to  the  Egyptians.     Phiioftratus  af- 
fures  us,  that  Pythagoras  was  the  inventor  of  this 
fyftem ;  that  he  communicated   it  to  the  bramins, 
in  a  voyage  which  he  made  to  the  Indies ;  and  that 
Ironi  thence  it  was  imported  into  Egypt.     Accord- 
ing to  the  Indian  chronology,  feveral  thoufands  of 
years  are  elapfed  fince  this  dodlrine  was  in  vogue 
there,  but  unluckily  the  chronology  of  thefe  nations 
is  filled  with  fuch  incoherences,    that    no    credit 
can  be  given  to  them  \  fo  that  it  is  more  probable, 
as    feveral    ancient    authors  have   faid  in  exprefs 
terms,  that    it    was    from    the  Egyptians,  rather 
than  the  Indians,  that  Pythagoras  and  Plato  drew 
what  they  have  written  about  the  metempfycho- 
fis. 

The  Indians,  as. well  as  the  Pythagoreans,  un- 
derhand by  the  metempfychofis,  the  paffage  of 
a  foul  through  feveral  different  bodies,  which  it 
fucceffively  animates,  to  produce  thofe  operations 
Which  are  proper  to  it.     At  firll  they  only  fpoke 
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of  the  pafiage  of  fouls  into  different  human  bo- 
dies, but  afterwards  enlarged  their  fyftem,  and 
the  Indians  have  ftill  improved  upon  the  difciples 
of  Pythagoras  and  Plato. 

ifb,  The  Pythagoreans  in  eftabUfhing  their  fyf- 
tem, founded  their  principal  proof  on  the  autho- 
rity of  their  mafter,  whofe  words  were  to  them 
fuch  oracles,  that  it  was  not  permitted  them  to 
entertain  the  lead  doubt  about  any  thing  that  was 
advanced  by  this  great  philofopher.  Our  mafter 
has  faid  it,  would  the  Pythagoreans  reply,  in  dif- 
pute  ♦,  and  this  anfwer  fupplied  the  place  of  all 
proofs. 

This  is  juft  the  anfwer  of  the  Indians.  Bruma,  fay 
they,  is  the  chief  of  the  three  gods  worfhipped  in 
the  Indies  ;  it  was  he  who  taught  this  celeftial  doc- 
trine ;  it  is  therefore  infallible.  It  is  Bruma,  who 
is  Ahaden  •,  that  is,  who  fpeaks  effentially  conform- 
able to  truth,  and  all  whofe  words  are  oracles.  He 
has,  add  they,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  is 
paft,  prefent,  and  to  come  -,  it  is  he  who  writes 
all  the  circumftances  of  the  life  of  each  man  ;  it  is 
he  who  has  taught  all  fciences ;  and  can  we,  after 
this,  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  metempfychofisj 
fince  it  has  been  revealed  by  Bruma  ? 

2dly,  The  difciples  of  Pythagoras  were  to  keep 
filence  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  before  they 
were  allowed  to  propofe  their  doubts  -,  after  which 
they  were  permitted  to  make  their  objedions.  SomiC 
of  his  difciples  having  afked  of  him,  if  he  remem- 
bered to  have  exifted  before,  he  anfwered  them, 
that  he  had  appeared  in  the  world  under  the  name 
of  Etalides  the  fon  of  Mercury  •,  and^  that  after- 
wards he  was  born  again  in  the  perfon  of  Euphor- 
bus,  and  finally  killed  at  the  fiege  of  IVoy  by  Me- 
nclaus  i  that  afterwards  he  was  known  by  the  name 
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of  Hermotimus  ;  that  he  afterwards  wa3  z  fiflief-' 
man'  in  the  ifland  of  Delo^,  and  went  by  the  name 
of  Pyrrhus^  but  at  that  time  was  the  individual 
Pythagoras. 

Thelndians^  oh  their  fide^  quote  an  infinity  of 
changes  in  their  gods,  beginning  with  Bru ma,  who* 
they  fay^  has  appeared  under  a  thoufand  different 
figures  ',  and  the  metamorphofcs  of  Vichnou  are  al- 
moft  as  numerous.  There  is  one  which  they  are 
ftill  in  expectation  of,  which  they  call  Kelki-vada^ 
ran  5  that  is  to  fay^  Vichnou  turned  to  a  horfe ; 
and  they  mention  many  other  changes,  efpecially  of 
Routren. 

The  worfliippers  of  Vichnou  pretendj  that  this 
god,  by  an  heavenly  light,  in  lightens  fome  favou- 
rite fouls  of  his  votaries^  and  informs  them  of  the 
different  changes  which  have  happened  to  them  in 
the  bodies  which  they  have  animated ;  and  the  zea- 
lous worihippers  of  Routren  affirm,  that  this  god 
has  revealed  to  feveral  among  them  the  feveral 
flages  of  being  in  which  they  were,  in  the  various 
tranfmigrations  of  their  fouls* 

^dly.  The  Indians  and  Pythagoreans  have  re- 
courfe  to  comparifons,  that  they  may  the  more 
clearly  explain  their  fentiments.  The  foul,  fay  the 
Indians,  is  like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  and  as  a  man  in  a 
houfe  which  he  inhabits,  takes  care  to  repair  the 
weakeft  parts^  juft  fo  the  foul  of  man  is  in  the 
l3ody,  lodges  in  itj  and  endeavours  to  preferve  it* 
Befides,  as  a  man  leaves  his  houfe  when  it  is  no 
longer  habitable,  and  goes  to  another^  fo  the  foul 
leaves  the  body  when  fome  ficknefs  or  accident  ren- 
ders it  incapable  of  being  animated,  and  takes  pof- 
feffion  of  another  body.  In  a  word,  as  a  man 
goes  out  of  his  houfe  when  he  pleafes,  and  returns 


in  the  fajiie  manner,  fo  there  are  great  men, 
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fouls  have  the  privilege  to  feparate  from  their  bo^ 
dies,  and  return  again  when  they  pleafe,  after  hav* 
ing  run  thro'  feveral  parts  of  the  univerfe. 

We  read  in  the  life  of  Vieramarken,  one  of  the 
moft  powerful  kings  of  the  Indies,  that  a  prince 
begged  of  a  goddefs  in  a  private  temple,  to  teach 
him  the  mandiram  •,  that  is,  a  prayer  which  has 
the  virtue  of  feparating  the  foul  from  the  body,  and 
making  it  return  when  it  would  ;  he  obtained  this 
favour  ;  but  by  ill-luck  the  domeftic  who  accom- 
panied him,  and  Hood  at  the  door  of  the  temple, 
over-heard  the  mandiram,  learned  it  by  heart,  and 
refolved  to  ufe  it  at  a  favourable  conjun6lure. 

As  this  prince  entirely  confided  in  his  domeftic^ 
he  communicated  to  him  the  favour  he  had  receiv- 
ed ;  but  took  care,as  he  thought,that  he  Ihould  not 
know  the  mandiram.  It  happened  that  this  prince 
often  hid  himfelf  in  a  remote  place,  where  he  gave  a 
loofe  to  his  foul ;  but  in  the  mean  time  he  ordered 
his  fervant  to  watch  carefully  his  body,  till  'his 
foul  was  returned  again.  He  then  repeated  to 
himfelf  this  myflical  prayer,  and  his  foul  difengag- 
ing  itfelf  inftantly  from  his  body,  flutter'd  here  and 
there,  and  afterwards  returned.  One  day  whea 
the  domeftic  ftood  centinel  near  his  matter's  body, 
he  took  it  into  his  head  to  repeat  the  fame  prayer, 
and  his  foul  immediately  feparating  from  his  body, 
entered  into  that  of  the  prince.  The  firft  thing 
that  this  falfe  prince  did  was  to  cut  off  the  head  of 
his  firft  body,  that  his  mafter  might  not  re-animate 
it.  Thus  the  prince's  foul  was  reduced  to  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  animating  the  body  of  a  parrot,  with 
which  it  returned  to  the  palace. 

We  muft  not  think  it  ftrange,  that  the  Indians 
believe,  that  the  great  men  among  them  have  had 
the  power  of  thus  feparating  their  fouls  from  their 
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bodies,  fince  Pliny  relates  in  his  natural  hiftor}% 
that  one  Hermotimus  had  this  wonderful  fecret,  of 
quitting  his  body  as  often  as  he  pleafed  ;  that  his 
foul  thus  feparated,  travelled  into  feveral  countries, 
and  returned  to  its  body,  that  it  might  relate  what 
palTed  in  the  remoteft  nations.  Indeed  Plutarch  is 
not  of  Pliny's  fentiments,  but  imagines  that  the 
foul  of  this  Hermotimus  was  not  really  feparated 
from  his  body,  but  that  a  genius  was  continu- 
ally at  his  fide  to  inform  him  of  what  pafTed  elfe- 
where. 

The  third  comparifon  which  the  Indians  make 
is  taken  from  a  fhip  and  pilot.  The  pilot,  fay  they, 
is  the  governor  of  the  fhip,  directs  it  as  he  pleafes, 
condudts  it  into  difl^nt  climates,  furrpunds  idands, 
enters  with  it  into  rivers,  and  fails  in  it  to  all  the 
fea  ports  in  the  world.  If  it  be  hurt  in  any  part, 
he  refits  it,  and  abandons  it  intirely  when  the  planks 
beginning  to  rot,  denounce  an  approaching  Ihip- 
wreck.  It  is  thus  that  the  foul  ads  in  the  body  of 
man.  It  conducfts  it  every  where,  is  the  caufe  of 
its  voyages,  leads  it  into  towns,  makes  it  afcend 
and  defcend,  walk,  or  reft  j  when  it  is  fick,  fearchea 
for  remedies  to  cure  it  j  and  never  leaves  it  but 
when  it  is  in  fuch  bad  repair  that  it  can  no  longer 
perform  its  functions. 

4thly,  In  the  books  of  the  ancient  Indians  we 
find,  that  the  fouls  are  portions  of  the  fubftance  of 
God  himfelf ;  that  this  fovereign  mafter  diffufes 
himfelf  thro'  all  the  parts  of  the  univerfe  to 
animate  them  ;  and  it  muft  be  fo,  add  they,  be- 
caufe  God  alone  can  vivify  and  produce  new  beings. 
Imagine  to  yourfelf,  fay  fome  of  their  bramins, 
feveral  millions  of  vefTels,  fome  great,  fome  fmall, 
fome  of  a  middle  fize,  filled  with  water  :  imagiruj 
likewife  that  the  fun  ihines  perpendicularly  upon 
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them,  is  it  true  that  he  imprefles  his  image  in  each 
of  them  ;  that  a  fmail  fun  is  k^n  in  each,  or  ra- 
ther a  colle6lion  of  rays,  which  flow  from  the  bod\^ 
of  that  refplendent  ftar.  This  happens  in  our 
world  •,  the  veffels  are  thofe  different  bodies^ 
whofe  fouls  are  emanations  from  Godj  as  the  rays 
in  the  veflels  are  from  the  fun.  If  they  are  afked. 
Whether  they  think,  that  in  the  dilTolution  of  bo- 
dies, thefe  fouls  ceafe  to  be,  as  the  images  of  the 
fun  fubfifl  not  in  thefe  veflels  after  they  are  broken, 
they  anfwer,  that  as  thofe  rays  which  formed  the 
images  in  the  broken  veflels,  ferved  to  form  other 
images  in  other  veflels^  fo  fouls^  when  they  are 
obliged  to  quit  decaying  bodies,  animate  agaia 
fome  others^  that  are  more  frefh  and  vigorous. 

Others  beheve  that  God  is  an  extremely  fub- 
tile  air  ;  that  our  fouls  are  parts  of  the  divine 
breath ;  that  when  we  die^  this  fubtile  breath 
which  animated  us,  reunites  itfelf  to  God^  unlefs 
it  fl:ands  in  need  of  purification  by  feveral  tranfmi- 
grations,  or  metempfychofes ;  that  whea  thefe 
fouls  are  thoroughly  purged  from  all  impurities, 
they  obtain  final  happinefs,  which  has  five  degiee-^ 
and  is  confummated  by  an  identicity  with  God. 

This  dddlrine  was  taught  by  the  difciples  of  Py- 
thagoras, as  well  as  Plato,  and  the  followers  of  Ori- 
gen,  who  had  taken  it  from  thefe  two  philofophers, 
as  is  evident  from  what  Cicero  puts  into  the  nrouth 
ef  Plato  •,  to  wit^  that  the  Italic  philofophers  did 
not  doubt  but  the  fouls  of  men  were  derived  trom 
the  fubftance  of  God  himfelf. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  feveral  paflages  in  Plato, 
fufficiently  prove  that  God  created  human  fouls, 
and  afterwards  united  them  with  the  fliars,  that 
they  might  there  contemplate  the  ideas  of  ail 
created  beings ;  and  in  this,  Plato,  the  faithful 
fcholar  of  Pythagoras,  thought  as  his  mailer. 
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The  fame  do6lrine  is  found  in  the  writings  of 
the   Indians,    efpecially   in    regard   of   the  rajas, 
who  conftitute  the  chief  clafs  after  that  of  the  bra- 
mins.     There  are  many  claiTes  of  the  rajas  fubordi- 
nate  to  each  other,  which  yet  are  confined  to  two 
principal  ones.     The  firft  is  that  of  thofe  who  are 
come  from  the  fun  ;  that  is  to  fay,  their  fouls  for- 
merly inhabited  the  body  of  the  fun,  or  according 
to  others,  were  luminous  parts  of  it.     The  fame 
almoft  may  be  faid  of  the  fecond  clafs  of  the  rajas, 
who  fay  they  are  come  from  the  moon  •,  and  when 
they  are  a&ed,  whence   proceed   the  fouls   of  the 
other  claffes,  they  anfwer  that  they  come  from  the 
ilars,  a  decifive  proof  of  which,  fay  they,  is  drawn 
from  thefe  flreams  of  light,   which   appear  in  the 
night  -  time,     when  the  air    is    inflamed   ;     for 
they  pretend    that   thefe  are  fouls    falling   from 
theftars,  orfrom  Chorkam.     The  Indians  believe 
that  thefe  fouls  which  thus  fall  from  heaven,  hap- 
pening to  light  on  the  grafs,  enter  into  the  bodies 
of  cows  or  flicep,  which  happen  to  be  feeding,  and 
then  animate  calves  or  lambs,  and  if  this  light  fhould 
fall  upon  fome  fruit,  which  fhould  be   eaten  by  a 
pregnant  woman,  they  fay  it  is  a  foul  going  to  ani- 
mate the  infant  in  its  mother's  belly. 

In  a  word,  the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  Platonics, 
affirm,  that  thofe  fouls,  being  difgufbed  with  their 
former  joys,  and  ftimulated  with  the  defire  of  ani* 
mating  material  bodies,  enter  into  them,  and  con- 
tinue till  they  have  fufficiently  purified  themfelves, 
and  deferve  to  return  to  the  happy  regions  from 
v/hence  they  came  \  but  that  if  t  hey  therecontrad 
new  impurities,  they  are  at  lafl:  condemned  to  hell^ 
from  whence  there  is  no  return  till  almofl  an  infi- 
nite feries  of  ages  has  elapfed. 

5thly,  As  for  the  reR,  this  pafTage  of  fouls  into 
bodies  more  or  lefs  pcrfe^^f,  as  they  have  praftifed 
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virtue  or  vice,  is  not  done  by  chance,  but  flrid: 
order  ;  and  there  are  different  degrees  by  which 
they  mount,  or  defcend,  to  their  recompence  or 
reward.  This  is  what  Plato,  a  faithful  difcipleof 
Pythagoras,  explains  in  this  manner  :  ift.  Should 
it  be  a  foul  which  has  had  a  great  deal  of  perfedion 
while  it  was  united  with  God,  and  had  difcovered 
many  truths  while  in  this  fpecies  of  beatific  vifion, 
it  enters  into  the  body  of  a  philofopher  or  a  fage, 
whofe  higheft  pleafure  is  contemplation.  2dly,  Ic 
animates  that  of  a  king  or  a  great  prince,  ^diy.  It 
pafTes  into  the  body  of  a  magifirate,  or  becomes 
the  head  of  a  great  family.  4thly,  Ic  animates 
that  of  fome  phyfician.  5thly,  It  enters  into  the 
body  of  a  man,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  take  care  of 
the  worfhip  due  to  the  gods.  6thly,  It  paffes  into 
the  body  of  a  poet.  7thly,  Into  that  of  a  logician. 
And  finally.  Into  that  of  a  tyrant. 

According  to  the  Indians,  thofe  fouls  which  im- 
mediately defcend  from  heaven,  ift.  Enter  into 
the  bodies  of  their  bramins,  who  are  their  wife 
men  or  philofophers.  2dly,  Into  thofe  of  kinoes 
or  princes.  3dly,  Into  thofe  of  magiftrates  or  in- 
tendants  -,  and  finally,  into  thofe  of  the  loweft  and 
meaneft  clafTes,  from  whence  they  -may,  nevcrthe- 
lefs,  afcend  in  proportion  to  their  purification.  On 
certain  occafions,  fouls  muil  pafs,  fay  they,  a  thou- 
fand  times  into  different  bodies,  before  they  are  re- 
united to  the  fun,  where  they  becon::e  fo  many- 
rays. 

The  Chaldeans  pretend  that  fouls  have  wino-s, 
which  growftronger,  in  proportion  to  their  pradtic;:^ 
of  virtue,  and  weaker  as  they  immerfe  themfeives 
into  impurity  and  vice. 

Plato  alfo  fays,  that  when  fouls  are  not  elevated 
to  a  higher  degree  when  they  change  their  abode,  ic 
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is  becaufe  their  wings  are  not  ftrong  enough. 
When  the  Platonics  are  afked,  how  long  a  time  is 
required  for  fouls  to  recover  the  vigour  of  their 
wings,  impaired  by  vice,  they  fay,  that  at  leaft  ten 
thoufand  years  are  neceitary  for  great  fmncrs  ;  but 
that  for  the  good,  who  have  lived  in  three  ftates 
of  innocence,  it  is  enough  that  they  undergo  three 
thoufand  years. 

The  Indians  attribute  wings,  even  to  the  moun- 
tains ;  which,  fay  they,  were  formerly  fo  infolent 
as  to  endeavour  to  cover  and  overwhelm  cities. 
Devendiren  purfued  them,  fay  they^  with  a  fword 
of  diamonds,  and  coming  up  with  the  body  of  the 
whole  army  of  thefe  mountains  in  their  flight, 
cut  off  their  wings,  which  has  produced  that  chain 
of  mountains,  which  divide  the  Indies  into  two 
parts.  As  for  the  other  mountains  feparated 
from  the  main  body,  they  fell  here  and  there  in 
the  parts  where  we  now  fee  them,  while  thofe 
which  fell  in  the  f?a,  formed  the  iflands  obfervable  in 
it.  All  thefe  mountains,  in  their  opinions,  are  ani- 
mated ;  and  they  fuppofe  their  children  to  be  rocks, 
^T^d  even  gods  and  goddeffes. 

6th ly.  According  to  Plato,  fouls,  except  thofe 
of  fomephilofophers,  are  judged  im* mediately  after 
their  feparation  from  the  body,  to  be  either  punifli- 
ed  in  hell,  or  rewarded  in  heaven  •,  but  that,  after 
a  thoufand  years,  they  return  to  the  earth,  where 
they  chufe  a  kind  of  life  conformable  to  their  incli- 
nations, on  which  occafion  it  happens,  that  thofe 
which  have  animated  human  bodies  in  the  preced- 
ing life,  pafs  into  thofe  of  beafts ;  while  the  others, 
who  have  been  in  thofe  beafts,  at  length  animate  hu- 
man bodies. 

.  But  we  are  not  to  believe,  that  the  choice,  which 
thefe  fouls  make,  is  fortuitous  or  indifferent  witli 
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refpedto  all  kinds  of  beads,  fince  among  all  animals 
they  make  choice  of  fuch  as  have  the  greatefl  ana- 
logy with  the  conditions  in  which  they  were  in  a 
pre-cxiftent  ftare.  Thus  Orpheus  chofe  the  body 
of  a  fwan,  and  the  foul  of  Tamiris  was  lodged  in  a 
nightingale;  that  of  Ajax  in  a  lion  ;  tiiat  of  Aga- 
memnoa  in  an  eagle  5  and  that  of  Therfites  in^an 
ape. 

^  The  Indians  are  of  Plato's  opinion,  with  this 
difference,  that  they  believe  that  fouls  enter  into 
different  bodies,  by  a  fatality,  which  they  call  the 
chankcharam,  or  determination  of  Bruma,  who 
takes  care  to  write  down  all  the  adventures  of  this 
foul  in  the  futures  of  that  body  which  it  is  about 
to  animate. 

7thly,  According  to  Plato  and  Pythagoras,  fouls 
alfo  pafs  into  trees,  plants,  and  vegetables  of  every 
kind.  This  is  alfo  the  dodrine  of  the  Indians,  as 
is  obvious  from  the  following  fable  told  by  them: 

Chourpanaguey  was  fifler  to  the  giant  Ravanen  ; 
fhe  had  a  fon  whom  fhe  moft  tenderly  loved :  this 
youth,  one  day,  went  into  the  garden  of  a  devotee, 
and  happened  to  fpoil  fome  trees ;  the  reclufe  was 
offended  at  it,  and  immediately  transformed  him 
into  a  tree  called  almaram.  Chourpanaguey  hav- 
ing begged  the  hermit  to  moderate  his  palfiun,  he 
yielded,  and  confented,  that  when  Vichnou  tranf- 
formed  into  Ramen,  fhould  come  into  the  world, 
and  cut  a  branch  off  this  tree,  the  foul  of  the 
young  man  (hould  fly  up  into  the  Chorka^,  and 
never  undergo  any  other  tranfmigratio«s. 

Hthly,  The  difciples  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras 
never  thought  that  fouls  pafs  into  flones,  and  fuch- 
like  inanimate  fubflances. 

The  Indians  are  perfuaded  that  fouls  adually  ani- 
mate ftones,  mountains,  and  rocks,  of  which  the 
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lowing  is  an  example.  They  relate,  that  there  was 
near  the  Ganges,  a  devotee  called  Cavoiidamon, 
whofe  life  was  extremely  rigorous  •,  that  he  had 
one  of  the  moll  beautiful  women  in  the  world  for 
his  wife;  that  (he  had  the  misfortune  to  difpleafe 
Devendiren,  the  fupreme  king  of  the  deities  of 
the  Chorkam  -,  that  the  hermit  perceiving  this, 
gnafhtd  his  teeth  for  anger,  and  immediately 
curfed  them  both;  that  his  wife  was  forthwith 
transformed  into  a  rock,  where  her  foul  was  con- 
fined •,  but  in  length  of  time,  that  Ramen  touch- 
ing with  his  foot  this  rock,  delivered  by  his  power 
this  unfortunate  foul  ;  and  as  Ihe  had  expiated  her 
crime  by  this  tranfmigration,  fhe  took  her  flight 
immediately  into  Chorkam. 

9th]y,  It  will  be  aflced,  perhaps,  if  this  pafTagc  of 
fouls  from  body  to  body  is  inftantaneous,  or  if  there 
is  an  interval  between  the  different  animations  ?  The 
Indians  are  divided  in  their  opinions  on  this  fub- 
jedl,  fince  fome  think  that  fouls  continue  near  their 
t)odits,  and  even  in  thofe  places  which  contain  the 
aihes  of  burnt  carcaiTes,  till  they  find  others  pro- 
per to  receive  them,  while  others  think  that  hu- 
man fouls  have  the  indulgence  of  coming  and 
eating  for  feveral  days  of  what  is  offered  to  them  ; 
and  this  is  the  mod  common  opinion,  fo  that  they 
rejoice  when  they  fee  ravens  come  and  fnatch  away 
what  they  prepare  for  thefe  fouls.  The  common 
people,  efpecially,  are  perfuaded  that  the  fouls  of 
the  dead  enter,  for  fome  days,  into  thefe  ravens  or 
crows,  or  at  leaft  return  in  bodies  of  the  fame  fi- 
gure, that  after  this  they  go  into  the  Chorkam,  if 
they  have  deferved  it,  or  into  hell,  if  their  crimes 
deferve  that  punifliment. 

As  for  Plato,  he  affures  us,  that  fuch   fouls  as 
are  thoroughly   purified,    return  to  heaven   from 
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whence  they  firft  came  •,  and  that  the  fouls  of  bad 
men  are  obhged  to  remain  near  the  afhes  or  tombs 
of  the  dead,  till  they  are  permitted  to  enter  into 
other   bodies,    and    by    that    means  expiate  their 

crimes. 

The  ancient  poets,  who,  for  the  mod  part,  were 
Pythagoreans,  believed,  that  fouls,  whether  good 
*or  bad,  accompanied,  for  fome  time,  the 
carcafifes.  The  commentator  Servius,  explaining 
thefe  words  of  the  third  iEneid,  Animamque  fe- 
pulchro  condimus,  fays,  that  the  foul  continues 
near  the  body,  or  afhes,  as  long  as  there  are  any 
vifible  remains.  It  was  to  hinder  fouls  from  going 
fooner  into  other  places,  that  the  Egyptians  em- 
balmed with  fo  much  care  their  dead  relations. 
Myrrh,  perfumes,  and  bandages  of  fine  hnen  dip- 
ped in  gum,  made  thefe  carcafTes  as  hard  as  if 
they  had  been  compofed  of  marble ;  for  which 
reafon  they  alfo  built  thofe  ftupendous  pyramids, 
of  which  we  read  fuch  farprifing  accounts. 

The  Indians  allow  not  to  human  fouls  fuch  a 
long  continuance  near  their  carcalTes,  fince  twelve 
or  fifteen  days  with  them  are  fufficient.  After 
which  a  natural  propenfity  inclines  thefe  fouls  to 
look  out  for  other  bodies,  which  ma^  give  them  more 
pleafure  than  thofe  which  they  firfl  animated  •,  and 
this  continues  till  they  have  paffed  thorough  feve- 
ral  hundreds  of  tranfmigrations. 

The  caufe  of  fo  many  new  births  or  regenera- 
tions is  accounted  for  by  the  braminsin  the  follow- 
ing manner,  who  all  agree,  that  Bruma  writes  on 
the  heads  of  children,  at  their  birth,  the  hiftory  of 
their  future  life  -,  and  that,  afterwards,  neither  he, 
nor  all  the  gods  together,  can  efface  it,  or  prevent 
itseffeds.  But  fome  pretend,  that  Bruma  writes 
what  he  thinks  proper  ^  and  by  confequencfe,  that 

it 
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it  depends  on  his  fancy  whether  a  man  fliould  be 
happy  or  miferable,  while  others  maintain,  that 
he  IS  not  free  to  follow  his  own  caprice  ;  and  that 
what  he  writes  on  the  heads  of  children  muft 
be  conformable  to  their  anions  in  a  flate  of  pre- 
cxiitence.  ^ 

This  writing  of  Bruoia  is  a  thing  fo  diverting 
that  It  deferves  to  be  explained.  The  cranium  hat 
lotures  which  enter  into  each  other,  and  are  form- 
ed alrnoft  like  the  teeth  of  a  faw.  All  thefe  teeth, 
according  to  the  Indians,  are  fo  many  hierogly- 
phics, which  form  the  myftic  writing  of  Bruma  in 
the  three  principal  futures.  It  is  a  lofs,  fay  they, 
that  we  cannot  read  thefe  charaders.  nor  compre- 
hend their  meaning,  fince  by  this  we  Ihould  know 
all  the  occurrences  of  a  man's  life. 

This  is  the  true  fyflem  of  the  ancient  bramins, 
wJio  affirm,  that  every  good   adion  ought  to  be 
eiTentially  recompenced,  and  every  bad  one  necef. 
lanly  puniflied,  in  confequence  of  which  no  inno- 
cent perfon  can  be  punifhed,    nor  any  vicious  one 
rewarded.     Virtue  and  vice  are  therefore  the  o-e- 
nuine  caufes  of  the  diverfity  of  conditions.     This 
IS  the  decree  which  none  can  refifl,  this  is  the  fatal 
hand  of  Bruma-,  and  it  is  by  explaining  this  prin- 
ciple, that  they  give  a  reafon  why  fome  are  happy, 
and  others  miferable  in  this  world.'    If  you  have 
done  good  in  a  preceding  life,  then  you  "will  en- 
joy all  manner  of  pleafures  in  this :  but  if  you  have 
committed   crimes,    you    will   be    punifhed   for 
them. 

They  call  this  fatality  chankaram,  which  is  a 
quality  imprinted  in  the  will,  and  precipitates  us 
to  do  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  adions  of  ^ 
preceding  life. 
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When  this  principle  is  eftablifhed,  the  bramins 
reafon  from  it  in  the  following  manner.  The  God 
whom  we  adore  isjuft,  and  therefore  can  commie 
no  injuftice  •,  yet  many  we  fee  are  born  lame,  blind, 
ugly,  poor,  and  unprovided  of  all  the  necefTaries 
of  life,  who"  by  confequence  are  very  unhappy. 
They  have  not  deferved  fo  melancholy  a  fituation 
at  their  birth,  fince  they  had  not  the  ufe  of  liber- 
ty ;  their  fate  mull  then  be  afcribed  to  the  fins 
which  they  have  committed  formerly,  in  a  preced- 
ing exiftence.  On  the  contrary,  we  fee  others 
born  to  kingdoms,  refpeded,  honoured,  and  fup- 
plied  with  every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  plea- 
fure.  By  what  adlion  could  they  have  deferved  fo 
agreeable  a  condition,  if  not  by  the  virtues  they 
pradlifed  in  their  pre-exiftent  ftate?  Thus  all  the 
various  tranfmigrations  derive  their  origin  from 
the  neceflity  of  punifhing  vice,  and  rewarding 
virtue. 

They  are  fo  effedually  convinced,  that  all  the 
events  of  this  life  depend  on  the  good  or  evil 
people  have  done  in  another,  that  when  they  fee  a 
man  raifed  to  high  dignity  or  riches,  they  doubt 
not,  but  that  he  has  been  an  exad  obferver  of  vir- 
tue in  another  life  ;  when  another,  on  the.  contrary, 
leads  a  mofl  miferable  life,  in  poverty,  and  all  the 
difgraces  attendant  on  it,  we  need  not  be  aftonifh- 
ed  at  it,  fay  they,  he  was  a  wicked  man. 

It  was  Plato  who  invented  the  river  of  oblivion, 
and  affirmed,  that  the  demon  who  prefided  over 
the  return  of  fouls  to  earth  made  them  take  a 
draught  of  it,  fo  that  they  forget  every  thing  that 
had  happened  to  them  in  their  preceding  exiftences. 
He  added,  however,  that  the  forgetting  of  what 
pafTed  ih  another  life,  was  not  always  fo  univer- 
fal,  or  profound,  but  that  fome  few  traces  remain- 
ed 
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edofit,  which  being  excited  by  obje(5l:s,  or  the 
application  to  ftudy,  recalled  the  remembrance  of 
a  preceding  exiilence.  It  is  thus  that  he  explains 
the  manner  in  which  the/ciences  are  learned,  and 
according  to  this  principle  he  affirmed,  that  the 
iciences  were  rather  reminifcences  of  what  we  had 
formerly  known,  than  new  acquifitions  of  know- 
ledge. There  were  befides  this  certain  privileged 
fouls,  who  remembered  the  different  bodies  which 
they  had  animated,  and  ail  they  had  done  in 
them.  Thus  Pythagoras  perfedlly  remembered 
that  he  had  been  Euphorbus.  But  this  was  a  fm- 
gular  favour,  which  was  only  granted  to  a  fmall 
number  of  excellent  and  divine  men. 

The  Indians  advance  fomething  like  this ;  for 
they  affirm,  that  there  are  certain  fpiritual  lights, 
which  are  communicated  to  fome  favoured  fouls, 
which  make  them  remember  all  that  they  have 
ever  feen  or  done.  This  privilege  is  particular- 
ly granted  thofe  who  know  certain  myftic  prayers,, 
and  repeat  them  :  but  the  misfortune  is,  few 
know  thefe  prayers  ;  and  hence  comes  this  igno- 
rance of  what  we  have  formerly  been  or  known. 
An  example  will  better  fhew  their  opinion  on 
this  head. 

It  is  faid,  in  a  book  which  they  call  Brumma- 
puranam,  that  a  king  called  Bimarichen,  born  in 
the  kingdom  of  Tiradidejam,  had  married  one 
Commatondi,  who  was  a  great  princefs,  born  in 
the  kingdom  of  Hirreinehia-dejam.  This  king 
was  very  vicious,  and  did  not  obferve  the  ajarams, 
or  cuftoms  of  his  nation,  which  made  hmi  odious 
and  contemptible  to  his  fubjeds.  The  queen 
grieved  to  fee  him  hegled  the  very  things  in  which 
the  Parias  are  very  exad,  reproached  him  fevere- 
ly  J  but  the  prince  was  io  far  from  being  offend- 
ed. 
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cd,  that  after  having  heard   her  patiently,  he   dif- 
clofed  to  her  a  great  fecret.    The  devotion  I  pay  the 
gods,  has  obtained  for  me  a  favour  which  ia  re- 
lerved  for  few  amongfl  mankind  ;    for  they  have 
difcovcred  to  me  by  a  fpiritual   light   whicli  they 
iaave  given  me,  that  I  was  a  dog  in  my  former  ex- 
igence.    I  then  entered  by   chance  into    a  temple 
where  they  were  performing  a  facrifice -,  and  leap- 
ing upon  the  altar,  fwallowed   up  the    rice  which 
they  were   offering.     They  drove   me   out   three 
times  ;  but  I  as  often  returning,    they  gave    me 
fuch  a  confounded  blow  that  I  died  upon  the  fpor, 
before  the  door  of  the  temple  dedicated  to  Chiven. 
Luckily  for  me  Chiven  had  defcendedinto  the  tem- 
ple to  fee  the  lacrilice,  and  regale  himfelf  with  the 
fleam.     He  was  touched  to  fee  me  die  before  him, 
and  procured  me  a  new  birth  in  the  perfon  of  that 
king  whom  I  now  am.     If  then,  you   fee   that   I 
am  fo  negligent  of  the  ajarams,  it  is    becaufe   my 
former  inclinations  are  not  quite  deftroyed,    but  f 
am   ftill    hurried    on   by    my  former  propeaficies. 
This  ftory  greatly  furprized  the  prince's  ;  and  her 
natural  curiofity  prompted  her  to  aHc  of  her  huf- 
band,  with  no  little  importunity,  what  Ihe  herfelf 
had  been  before.     The  king  looking  over  old  re- 
cords, with    the    affiftance  of  his   fpiritual    lights 
tokl  her,    fhe    had    been    purfued  by  a  bird  of 
prey,  and  devoured  at  the  fame  time  he  was  kill- 
ed at  the  door  of  the  temple  t,  and  that  this  merci- 
ful God  ordered  flie  fhould  be   born  again  a  ra- 
jatti.     But  what  will  become  of  us  at  laft  ?   replied 
the  queen.     The  king  looking  once  more  into   (u- 
turity,  difcovered  that  he  and  Ihe   muil  live  fuc- 
ceflivcly  three   flagcs   of  life  in  the  clafs   of  th6 
rajas. 

"Th  End  of  Vol,  L 
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